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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



This edition of the Tales and Novels of Mim 
Edgkwortii? which, in conformity with the present pre- 
vailing tasto, is embellished with plates, will consist of 
Castle Rackrent, Irish Bulls, The Moral Tales, Popular 
Tales, Tales of Fasluonable Life, The Modem Gri- 
selda, Belinda, Leonora, Patronage, Harrington and 
Ormond, and a few smaller pieces. It is not intended 
to include in it any of those writings of Miss Edge- 
worth which are of a more juvenile character than the 
Moral Tales, a smaller size being deemed more appro- 
priate. Of these a fitter opportunity for speaking will 
occur hereafter. At present it is only necessary to say 
that there are few persons who have not, in their earliest 
years, experienced the greatest pleasure, and imbibed 
the highest moral truths, fi-om the perusal of the ** Early 
Lessons" and ** The Parent's Assistant." ^ Rosamond 
and Frank," •• The Little Dog Trusty," and •• The Cherry 
Orchard" will not be easily forgotten by them ; and in 
their after-years they will delight to renew, and wiU profit 
by renewing, their early acquaintance, by a perusal of 
works from the same pen, but adapted to maturer age* 

With respect to her works of higher pretensions, it 
may be justly said that her Tales and Novels form 
a class by themselves. They are for the roost part 
Irish, but without any of those savage features so pain- 
fully characteristic of the novels which for the last few 
years have turned on the circumstances of Ireland, or 
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that admixture of foreign manners which is so striking 
in the woi^ of Ladj Morgan. Thej contain highlj- 
finished pictures of fashionable and domestic life* and 
yet have few points of similarity, if any, to the novels 
of Hook, Bulwer, Lord Mulgrave, on one side, or Miss 
Ferier, Miss Austin, or Mrs. Brunton on the other. 
Though they cannot be said strictly to be historical, yet 
they will be found to resemble no ccmtemporary works 
in die department of romance so much as the earlier 
novels of the author of ^Waverley. Sir Walter Scott, 
indeed, with his characteristic frankness, has acknow- 
ledged that his original idto, when he commenced his 
career as a novelist, was to be to Scotland what Miss 
Edgeworth was to Ireland — to portray peculiarities of 
manners belonging rather to the generation passing away 
than to that which now exists ; and to give life to the 
natural scenery, and* permanence to the national charac- 
teristics of his countrymen. Waveriey, Guy Mannering, 
Rob Roy — the novels to which Sir Walter Scott origin- 
ally intended to have confined himself, bear in their most 
striking features a considerable likeness to Castle Rack- 
rent, £nnui, Ormond, &c. ; and the works of Miss 
Edgeworth will not suffer by a comparison which to 
almost any other series could not fiul to be &tal, while 
she may also justly claim the merit of priori^.* 

* ** Two circumstancef inpaiticiilar recalled my recollection 
of the mislaid manuscript. Tne first was the extended and well- 
merited fiune of Miss Edgeworth, whose Irish characters have 
^ne so &r to make the £ng:lish fiuniliar with the character of 
their gaj and kind-hearted neighbours of Ireland, that she maj 
be tndj said to have done more towards completing the Union 
than perhaps all the legislative enactments by which it has been 
followed up. 

** Without being so presomptoons as to hope to emulate the 
rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and adnurable tact which per- 
vade the woiks of m j accomplished friend, I felt that something 
tiight be attempted for mj own coontiy of the same kind with 
liat which Miss Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland 
' s o mething which might introduce her natives to those of the 
iiitci kingdom in a mora fimNoabls light than they had been 
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In dquctiDg die strange yarieties of Irish chmmctery 
irbcdkN grave or gay, she is confessedly without an 
equal ; and when she puts her foot upon a soil foreign 
to her own, she does not tread it as a stranger. The 
same felicit]r which inspires her in Jthe unequaUed char- 
acteis of Sir Fhehm, King Corny, &c. presides over the 
pictures which, in ** Patronage" and other woi^, she 
draws from the hi^ier classes of English society. Her 
comic and [^yiiil satire ranks her high in the domin- 
ions of humour, while it is combined with a sterling 
comnnm sense, and a power of picturesque description 
wfaidi seldom fall to the lol of the wit or the satirist 
Her stoiy-telling powers are admirable. Who but her- 
self could infuse so much grace and shrewdness into so 
smaD a compass as we find them in the Moral and 
Popular Tales, in "^ To-morrow," » Murad die Unlucky," 
and many others t It is, however, unnecessary now to 
eulogize the woiks of Miss Edgeworth. They have 
taken an enduring position in the literature of the coun- 
try, and the publishers of this series give it to the world 
in a well-grounded confidence of its successful recep- 
tion. 

The whole of the works have undergone a careful 
revision and correction by die author henself. 
PATBBMOsnB-Eow, April 80, 1833. 

pbfced hitherto, and tend to proeiure lympath j for their Tiitaes 
and indulgence for their foibles." — Extract from Sir WaUir 
Scoifa General Preface to the Wa9erley Nooele, 



PREFACE. 



Thb preTaflmg taste of the public for anecdote has 
beeo censured and ridiculed by critics wbo aspire to the 
character of superior wisdom : but if we consider it in 
a proper point of view, this taste is an incontestable 
proof of ihe good sense and profoundly philoaophie 
temper of ihe present times. Of ^ numbers who 
study, or at least who read history, how few derive any 
advantage firom their labours ! The heroes of history 
are so decked out by ihe fine fancy of the professed 
historian ; they talk in such measured prose, and act 
from such sublime or such diabolical motives, that few 
have sufficient taste, wickedness, or heroism to sympa- 
tiiize in their &te. Besides, there is much uncertainty 
even in the best authenticated ancient. or modern his- 
tories ; and that love of truth which in some minds is 
innate and immutable, necessarily leads to a love of 
secret memoirs and private anecdotes. We cannot 
judge either of the feelings or of the characters of men 
with perfect accuracy from their actions or their appear- 
ance in public ; it is firom their careless conversations, 
their half-finished sentences, that we may hope with the 
greatest probabiUty of success to discover their real 
characters. The life of a great or of a Uttle man written 
by himself, the familiar letters, the diary of any indi 
▼idual published by his friends or by his enemies aftei 
his decease, are esteemed important Uterary curiosities. 
We are surely justified in this eager desire to collect the 
most minute fiu^ts relative to the domestic hves, not 

A3 
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only of th« gnrnt and good, but even oT the worthleM 
and itmignilioiint, unoe it ia only by a oontpariion of 
their actual happuiem or iniiery in the privacy of do« 
nieatio lile tliat we can form a juit eatiinate of the real 
reward oi* virtue or the real puniahment of vice. That 
the great are not a« happy a« thev ieem, that the ex- 
ternal oirouuiatanoei of fortune and rank do not oonnti- 
tute felioity, ia aaaerted by every inoraliat. The hiatorian 
can aeldoni, oonaiatently with hia dignity, pauae to illua- 
trate thii truth; it ia therefore to the biographer wo 
muat have recourae. After we have beheld aplendid 
oharaotera playing their parta on the great theatre of the 
world, with all the advantagea of atage efieot and deco- 
ration, we anxioualy beg to> be actoiitted behind the 
•cenea, that we may take a nearer view of the aotora and 
•etreaaea. 

Some may perhapa Imagine that the value of biogra- 
phy dependa upon the judgment and taate of the biogra- 
pher \ but, on the contrary, it may bo maintained that the 
merita of a biographer are inveraely aa the extent of hia 
kitelleetual powera and of hia literary talenta. A plain 
unvamiahed tale ia preferable to the moat highlv orna- 
mented narrative, nhere we aee that a man haa the 
power, we may naturally auapect that he haa the will, to 
deceive ua \ and thoae who are uaed to literary manu- 
flioture know how much ia often aacriflced to the round- 
ing of a period or the pointing of an antitheala. 

That the ignorant may have their prejudicea aa well 
aa the learned cannot be diaputed ; but we aee and de- 
ipiae vulgar errora \ we never bow to the authority of 
him who haa no great name to aanction hia abaurditiea« 
The partiality which blinda a biographer to the defecta of 
Ua hero m proportion aa it ia groaa ceaaea to be danger- 
eua t but if it be concealed by Sie appearance of candour, 
which men of great abilitiea beat know how to aaaume, 
k endangera our Judgment aometimea, and aometimea 
eur morala. If her grace the Ducheaa of Newcaatl«» 



mstesd of pemiiiig lier kwrd's eUborate eulogii]iii» Ind 
undertikeii to write the life of Ssfage, we should not 
hguve been in anj danger of nwstiking an idle ungrateliil 
libeftiiie for a man of genius and nitue. The talents 
of a biographer are often fiUal to his reader. For these 
reasons the public often judiciously countenance those 
wiio» widiout sagacity to discriminate character, widmut 
elegance of st]^ to reboTe die tedioosness of nanathre^ 
without enhorgement of nand to draw any condusioiis 
fiom the ftcls diey relate, simply pour Ibith anecdotoa, 
and retail oonreisationsi with all die minute pro&dty of 
a gossip in a country town. 

The andkor of die following memoira has upon diese 
grounds ha daims to die puhbc favour and attentioik 
He was an iUitente old steward, whose partiality to lAs 
fimUf^ in which he was bred and bom, must be obTioua 
to die reader. He teBs die histoiy of the Rackrettl 
fiuooily in his vernacular idiom, and in die fidl confidenott 
diat Sir F^Ltrick, Sir Murtagb, Sir Kit, and Sir Condy 
Rackrent*s wSuta wiQ be as interesting to aD die worUi 
as they were to himself. Those who were acquainted 
widi the manneis of a certain class of die geatrr of Ire- 
land some yeara ago will want no evidenoe of the trudi 
of honest Thadv's narrative : to diose who are totallir 
unacquainted with Ireland the ioUowing Hemoin wiB 
perhaps be scarcely intelligible, or probably they may 
appear pertectly incredible. For the information of 
dbe ^raaroni Ungtish reader, a few notes have been sub- 
joined by die editor, and he had it once in contemplation 
to translate the language of Thady in plain Fngftsh ; 
but Thady^s idiom is incapable of translation, and be* 
sides, the authenticity of his story would have been 
more e3qpo6ed to doubt if it w^re not told in bis own 
characteristic manner. Several years ago he related to 
the editor the history of the Rackrent ianiily, and it was 
widi some difficulty diat he was persuaded to have it 
oommitted to writing ; however, his leeiings for ^ (As 
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honour of the JamUy^^ as he expressed himself, pre- 
vailed over his habitual laziness, and he at length com- 
pleted the narrative which is now laid before the public. 

The editor hopes his readers will observe that these 
are ** tales of other times ;" that the manners depicted 
in the following pages are not those of the present age : 
the race of the Rackrents has long since been extinct 
in Ireland ; and the drunken Sir Patrick, the htigious Sir 
Murtagh, the fighting Sir Kit, and the slovenly Sir 
(Tend/ are characters which could no more be met with 
•t present in Ireland than Squire Western or Parson 
Trulliber in England. There is a time when individuals 
ean bear to be rallied for their past follies and absurdi- 
ties, after they have acquired new habits and. a new con- 
idousness* Nations as well as individuals gradually 
loM attachment to their identity, and the present genera- 
tion is amused rather than offended by the ridicule that 
is thrown upon its ancestors. 

Probably we shall soon have it in our power, in a 
lumdred instances, to verify ^ truth of these observa- 
tions. 

When Ireland loses her identity by a union with 
Ckeat Britain, she will look back with a smUe of good- 
humoured complacency on the Sir Kits and Sir Condys 
of her fonner existence. 
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CASTLE RACKRENT 



HIBERNIAN TALK 

TAKEN FROM FACTS* 

Ami F««H 

THE MANNERS OF THE IRISH SQUIRES 



CASTLE RACKRENT. 



MOtuUiy Monuftg* 

Hatqio, out of friendship for the family upon whoea 
estate, praised be Heaven ! I and mine have lived rent- 
free time out of mind, voluntarily undertaken to publish 
the Memoirs of the Rackrint Fajiu«t, I think it my dutv 
to say a few words, in the first place, concerning myself. 
My real name is Thady Quirk, though in the family I 
have always been known b^ no other than ^honest 
Thady i^ afterward, in the time of Sir Murtagh, de- 
ceased, I remember to hear them calling me *^Ud 
Thady^^ and now Vm come to ^poor Thady;** for I 
wear a long great-coat* winter and summer, which is 

* The cloak, or nwnile, os described bT Tbady, to of bifh antiqairy SpeiK 
cer, in bin '* View of ibe Siatti of Ireland.** provee thai tt ia doi, aa anme ba«« 
Inuiirtned, peculiarly da.i'v«Ml fVom tbe Scyibiaiw, but thai ** moai nattona of 
tbe world ancieiiily uaed tbe mantle ; fbr tbe Jewa oaed it, aa yoa may read 
or Eliaa*a inanile, Ac; tbe Cbaldeana alao uaed ii, aa yoo mar read in 
Diodorua ; tbe Egypciana likewiae oaed it, aa yoa may read in Herodocua. ami 
may be gathered by tbe deacripcion or Bemiiee, in tba Greek Commeniarjr, 
upon Calliniacbua ; tbe Grveka alao aaed it aneieoUy, aa appeared by Veow^ 
nauUe. lined witb aiara, tboupb afterward tbey cbaued tba fom thereof 
Intn their cloaka, called Pallai, aa eoroe oT tbe Iriah alao oae: and tht 
ancient I.atiiia and Romana need it, as yoo may read in Virgil, who was 
S very preat antiquary, that Bvander, when iBocaa caaM to bim at hia ib aai, 
did entertain and feeat bim aitting on tba ground, and lying on mantlaa : ia- 
•omuch aa be uaeth the very word mantile ror a mantle,— 

' Humi mantiUa etemnni f 



•o that it aeemeCb tbe mantle waa a general habit to moat nasiona, and aal 
proper to the Seythiana only." 

Bpeneer knew Uia cooTcnieoeaof tba aaid mantia, aa hnaring, bedding, and 
tloibing. 

** htk. Because tbe commodity doth not eomtanrall the d ia eoremodity : 
for tbe inconTeniencea which thereby do ariaa are mach more many ; fbr is 
la a fit house for aa outlaw, a meet bed rur a rebel, and an apt cloak for m 
thicC First, tbe outlaw, being for hia many crimea and villaniea baniahed 
(Wmt tbe towns and hoo(«a oT honest men. and wandering in wsaie placaa^ 
fkr (hxn danger or taw, maketb hia mantle hia booae, and under it corerctH 
bimeeir from the wrath oT Heaven, fhmi the oflTmee oTihe earth, and fVom \hm 
aig' t or men. Whea it raineth it ia bia penthouse ; when it bloweih it ia hi« 
lent : when it flreeseth H ia bia tabernacle. In summsr be can wear it looaa; 
in winter be can wrap it doae ; at all thaea he can uae it : never heavy, never 
IJkewiaa for a rebel it to aa aervioeabia; for in titto war UMt 
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rery handy, as 1 neyer put my arms into the sleeyes ; 
they are as good as new, though come Holantide next 
We had it Siese seven years ; it holds on by a single 
button round my neck, doak-fashion. To look at me 
yon would hardly think ** poor Thady" was the father 
of Attorney Quirk ; he is a high gentleman, and never 
minds what poor Thady says, and having better than 
fifteen hundred a year, landed estate, loolu down upon 
honest Thady ; but I wash my hands of his doings, and 
as I have lived so will I die, — true and loyal to the family. 
The family of the Rackrents is, I am proud to say, one 
of the most ancient in the kingdom. Everybody knows 
this is not the old family name, which was O'Shaughlin, 
related to the kings of Ireland---but that was before my 
time. My grand»ther was driver to the great Sir Pat^ 
rick O'Shaughlin, and I heard him, when I was a bo^, 
telling how the Castle Rackrent estate came to 8ir 
Patrick ; Sir TaUyhoo Rackrent was cousin-geman to 
him, and had a fine estate of his own, only never a gate 
upon it, it being his maxim that a car was the best gate* 
Poor gentleman ! he lost a fine hunter and his life, at last, 
by it, all in one day^s hunt. But I ought to bless that day, 
for the estate came straight into the family, upon one 
condition, which Sir Patrick O^Shanghlin at the time took 
sadly to heart, they say, but thought better of it after- 
ward, seeing how large a stake depended upon it,— ttiat 
he should, by act of parliament, take and Bear the sur> 
name and arms of Rackrent. 

Now it was that the world was to see what was m 
Sir Patrick. On coming into the estate he gave the finest 
entertainment ever was heard of in the country; not a 
man could stand after supper but Sir Patrick himself, who 
could sit out the best man in Ireland, let alone the three 
kingdoms itself. He had his house, from one year's 
end to another, as full of company as ever it could hold, 
and fhller; for rather than be left out of the parties at 
Castle Rackrent, many gentlemen, and those men of the 
first conseouence and knded estates in the country, — su^ 
as the 0*Neils of Ballynagrotty, and the Moneygawls of 
Mount Juliette Town, and O'Shannons of New Town 
Tullyhog, — made it their choice, often and often, when 
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there was no moon to be had for loTe nor moner, in 
long winter nights, to sleep in the chicken-hoose, wnidi 
Sir Patrick bs^ fitted up for the purpose of accommo- 
dating his friends and the public in general, who hon- 
oured him with their company unexpected^ at Castle 
Rackrent ; and this went on I cant tell you how long— 
the whole country rang with his {nraises — ^Lcmg life to 
him ! I'm sure I Ioto to look upon his picture, now op- 
posite to me ; though I nerer saw him, he must have 
been a portly gentleman — his neck something short, and 
remaruble for the largest pirople on his nose, which* 
by his particular desire, is still extant in his picture, said 
to be a striking likeness, though taken when young. Ha 
is said also to be the iuTentor of raspberry whiskey ; 
which is Tcry likely, as nobody has ever appeared to 
dispute it with him, and as there still exists a broken 
punch-bowl at Castle Rackrent, in the garret, with aa 
inscription to that effect — a great curiosity. A few 
days oefore his death he was very merry ; it being his 
honour's birth-day, he called my grandfather in, God 
bless him ! to drink the company's health, and filled a 
bumper himself, but could not carry it to his head, on 
account of the great shake in his hand ; on this he cast 
his joke, saying, ^ What would my poor father say to 
me if he was to pop out of the grave and see me now f 
I remember when I was a little boy, the first bumper of 
claret he gave me after dinner, how he praised me for 
carrying it so steady to my mouth. Here's my ti^anks 
to him — a bumper toast." Then he fell to singing the 
favourite song he learned from his father— for the last 
time, poor gentleman ; he sung it that night as loud and 
as hearty as ever, with a chorus : 

'*He tbtt goes to bed, and com to bod sober. 
Falls as tbe leayes do, (kUs as the leaves do, and Afso in Octobw ; 
Bm be that goea to bed, and goes to bed mellow, 
Lires aa he oagbt to do^ Uvea aa he oo^ to do, and dies an honeat MIow.* 

Sir Patrick died that night : just as the company rose 
to drink his health with three cheers, he fell down in a 
sort of fit, and was carried off: they sat it out, and were 
surprised, on inquiry in the morning, to find that it was 
all over with poor Sir Patrick. Never did any gentle- 
man live and die more beloved in the country by rich 
and poor. His funeral was such a one as was never 
known before or since in the county ! All the gentle- 
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men in the three counties were at it ; far and near how 
they flocked ! my gn^at-grandfather said, that to see bSL 
the women even in their red cloaks, you would have 
taken them for the army drawn out. Then such a fine 
wh^duh ! you miffht have heard it to the farthest end 
of the county, and nappy the man who could get but a 
•iffht of the hearse ! But whoM have thought it 1 just as 
au was going on right, through his own town they were 
passing, when the body was seized for debt : a rescue 
was apprehended from the mob, but the heir, who at- 
tended the funeral, was against that, for fear of conse- 
quences, seeing that those villains who came to serre 
acted under the disguise of the law : so, to be sure, the 
law must take its course, and httle gain had the creditors 
for their pains. First and foremost, they had the curses 
of the country; and Sir Murtagh Rackrent, the new 
heir, in the next place, on account of this affront to the 
body, refused to pay a shilling of the debts, in which he 
was countenanced by all the l^st gentlemen of property, 
and others of his acquaintance : Sir Murtagh alleging m 
all companies, that he all along meant to pay his father's 
debts of honour, but the moment the law was taken of 
him there was an end of honour to be sure. It was 
whispered (but none but the enemies of the family be- 
lieved it), that this was all a sham seizure to get quit of 
the debts, which he had bound himself to pay in honour. 
If s a long time ago, there's no saying how it was, but 
this for certain, the new man did not take at all alter 
the old gentleman ; the cellars were never fiUed after his 
death, and no open house, or any thing as it used to be; 
the tenants even were sent away without their whiskey. 
I was ashamed myself, and knew not what to say for 
the honour of the itamily ; but I made the best of a bad 
case, and laid it all at my lady's door, for I did not like 
her anyhow, nor anybody else ; she was of the family 
of the Skinflints, and a widow ; it was a strange match 
for Sir Murtagh ; the people in the country thought he 
demeaned himself greatly, but 1 said nothing : I knew 
how it was ; Sir Murtagh was a mat lawyer, and looked 
to the great Skinflint estate ; tnere, however, he over- 
shot himself; for though one of the co-heiresses, he was 
never the better for her, for she outlived him many's the 
lonff day— he could not see that to be sure when he mar- 
ried her. I must say for her, she made him the best 
of wives, being a very notable stirring woman, and 
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looking close to every thing. But I always suspected 
she had Scotch blood in her veins; any thing else I 
could have looked over in her from a regard to the 
family. She was a strict observer for self and servants 
of lent, and all fast-days, but not holydays. One of the 
maids having fainted three times the last day of lent, to 
keep soul amd body together we put a morsel of roart 
beef in her mouth, which came from Sir Murtagh*8 din- 
ner, who never fasted, not he ; but somehow or other it 
unfortunately reached my lady*s ears, and the priest of 
the parish had a complaint made of it the next day, and 
the poor girl was forced as soon as she could walk to do 
penance for it, before she could get any peace or abso* 
lution, in the house or out of it. However, my lady 
was very charitable in her own way. She had a charity- 
school for poor children, where they were taught to read 
and write gratis, and where they were kept well to 
spinning gratis for my lady in return ; for she had alwajrs 
heaps of duty-yam from the tenants, and got all her 
household linen out of the estate from first to last ; for 
ailer the spinning, the weavers on the estate took it in 
hand for nothing, because of the looms my lady's interest 
could get from the linen board to distribute gratis. Then 
there was a bleach-yard near us, aad the tenant dare 
refuse my lady nothing, for fear of a lawsuit Sir MuN 
tagh kept hanging over him about the water-course. 
"With these ways of managing, His surprising how cheap 
my lady got things done, and how proud she was of it. 
Her table, the same way, kept for next to nothing, — duty- 
fowls, and duty-turkeys, and duty-geese came as fast as 
we could eat 'em ; for my lady kept a sharp look-out* 
and knew to a tub of butter every thing the tenants had» 
all round. They knew her way, and what with fear of 
driving for rent and Sir Murtagh's lawsuits, they were 
kept in such good order, they never thought of coming 
near Castle I^ckrent without a present of something or 
other — nothing too much or too little for my lady — eggs, 
honey, butter, meal, fish, game, grouse, and herrings, 
fresh or salt, all went for something. As for their young 
pigs, we had them, and the best bacon and hams they 
could make up, with aU young chickens in spring ; but 
they were a set of poor wretches, and we had notliing 
but misfortunes with them, always breaking and running 
away. This, Sir Murtagh and my lady said, was aU 
their former landlord Sir Patrick's fault, who let 'em 
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all gret the half-year's rent into arrear ; there was some* 
thing ia that to be sure. But Sir Murtaoh was as much 
the contrary way ; for let alone making English tenants 
of them, every soul, he was always driving and driving 
an^ 'funding and pounding, and canting and cantins 
«id replevying and replevying, and he made a go<3 
living of trespassing cattle ; Uiere was alwa3r8 soroi 
tenant's pig, or horse, or cow, or calf, or goose tres- 

rsing, which was so great a gain to Sir Murtagh that 
did not like to hear me talk of repairing fences. 
Then his heriots and duty-work brought him in some- 
thing, his turf was cut, his potatoes set and dug, his hay 
brought home, and, in short, all the work about his hoosa 
done for nothing; for in all our leases there were strict 
clauses heavy with penalties, which Sir Murtagh knew 
well how to enforce : so many days' duty-work of man and 
horse from every tenant he was to have, and had, every 

Sear; and when a man vexed him, why, the finest day 
e could pitch on, when the cratur was getting in hm 
own harvest, or thatching his cabin. Sir Murtagh made 
it a principle to call upon him and his horse ; so he taught 
'em all, as he said, to know the law of landlord ani 
tenant. As for law, I believe no man, dead or alivc^ 
ever loved it so well as Sir Murtagh. He had once six* 
t4in suits pending at a time, and I never saw him so 
much himself; roads, lanes, bogs, wells, ponds, ell-wiresy 
orchards, trees, tithes, vagrants, gravelpits, sandpits* 
dung-hills, and nuisances, every thing upon the face of 
the earth furnished him good matter for a suit. He used 
to boast that he had a lawsuit for every letter in the 
alphabet. How I used to wonder to see Sir Murtagh ii 
the midst of the papers in his office ! Why, he couli 
hardly turn about for them. I made bold to shrug my 
shoulders once in his presence, and thank my stars 1 
was not bom a gentleman to so much toil and trouble ; 
but Sir Murtagh took me up short with his old proverb, 
** Learning is better than house or land." Out of forty- 
nine suits which he had, he never lost one but seven- 
teen { the rest he gained with costs, double costs, treble 
cosli sometimes ; but even that did not pay. He was a 
very learned man in the law, and had the character of 
it| out how it was I can't tell, these suits that he carried 
cost him a power of money; in the end he sold somt 
hundreds a year of the family estate ; but he was a very 
learned man in the law, and I uiow nothing of the mattert 
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except haWnff a ^eat regard for the family; and 1 
coam not help grieving when he sent me to post up 
notices of the sale of the fee-siniple of the lands and ap- 
purtenances of Timoleague. ** I know, honest Tbady,? 
says he, to comfort me, ^ what I*m about bettH^than 
you do ; Vm only selling to get the ready money wam^ 
ing to carry on my suit with spirit with the Nugents of 
Canickashaughlin.*' 

. He was rery sanguine about that suit with the Nugento 
of Garrickashauffhlin. He could have gained it, they 
say, for certain, nad it pleased Heaven to have spared 
bim to us, and it would nave been at the least a plump 
two ^ousand a year in his way ; but things were or- 
deied otherwise, for the best to be sure. He dug up a 
Dnry-mount* against my advice, and had no luck afteo* 
ward. Though a learned man in the law, he was a litr 
te too incredulous in other matters. I warned him that 
I heard the verv Bansheef that my grandfather heard 
under Sir Patrick's window a few days before his death. 
Bat Sir Murtagh thought nothing of the Banshee, nor of 
Ids cough with a spittmp^ of blood, brought on, I under- 
stand, by catching cold in attending the courts, and over- 
straining his chest with making himself heard in one of 
his favourite causes. He was a great speaker, with a 
powerful voice ; but his last speech was not in the comrts 
at all. He and my lady, though both of the same way^)f 
thinking in some thuigs, and though she was as good a 
wife and great economist as vou could see, and ne the 
best of husbands, as to looking into his affairs, and 
making money for his family ; yet I don*t know how it 
was, they had a gn^at deal of sparring and jarring between 
them. My lady had her privy purse, and she bad her 
weed-ashes, and her seaiinff-money upon the signing of 
all the leases, with something to buy gloves besides ; 
and besides, again, often took money from the tenantsp 



fUry-moantt are called ant-hllla )n England. They are held is 
hif h reverenM by the eommon people In Ireland. A gentleman, who in lay- 
ing oat hla lawn had oeeaaion to level one of these hillocks, eoald not preTtfl 
vpon any of hie laboarerw to begin the ominoue work. He wae obliged la lakt 
• tey flfooi one of their reluctant banda, and beffin the attack hiniaeir. The 
labourers agreed that the yenceance of the ftirles would fkll upon the head 
of the presumptuous mortal who first disturbed ihem in their retreat. 

t The Baoahes la a species of aristocratic flury, who, in the shape oTaUllls 
hideous old woman, has been known to appear, and heard to sing in a roouitt- 
ful supernatural Toioe, under the windows or great houses, to warn the fbndly 
itataomeorthemaraaoon todls. In the last century eyery great (hmily ia 
Ireland had a Banahee, who atianded rafolariy; b«t laneily their Tlalts tad 
hate haao dlaeoatUiMd. 
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if offered properly, to speak for them to Sir Murtagli 
about abatements and renewals. Now the weed-ashes 
mnd the glove-money he allowed her clear perquisites) 
thouffh once when he saw her in a new gown saved oul 
of tnl weed-ashes, he told her to my face (for he could 
Mty a sharp thing) that she should not put on her weeds 
before her husband's death. But in a dispute aboot an 
abatement, my lady would have the last word, and Sir 
Mnrtagfa grew mad; I was within hearinf^ of the door, 
and now I wish I had made bold to step ul He spoke 
#0 loud the whole kitchen was out on the stairs. All 
on a sudden he stopped and my lady too. Somethiof 
has surely happened, thought I — and so it was, for Sir 
Murtagh m his passion broke a biood-vessel, and all the 
law in the land could do nothing in that case. My lady 
sent for five physicians, but Sir Murtagh died, and was 
t>uried. She had a fine jointure settl^ upon her, and 
took herself away to the great joy of the tenantry. I 
never said any thing one way or the other, while she 
was part of the family, but got up to see her go at three 
0*clock in the morning. '* lt*s a fine morning, honest 
Thady," says she ; *' good-by to ye,** and into the car- 
riage she stepped, without a word more, good or bad, ot 
ei|pl half a crown ; but I made my bow, and stood to see 
her safe out of sight, for the sake of the family. 

ThepVe were all bustle in the house, which made me 
keep out of the way, for I walk slow and hate a bustle ; 
tnit the house was all hurry-skurry, preparing for my 
new master. Sir Murtagh, I forgot to notice, had no 
Childer,* so the Rackrent estate went to his younger 
brother, a young dashing officer, who came among as 
before I knew for the life of me whereabouts I was, in a 
gi^ or some of them things, with another spark alonff 
with him, and led horses, and servants, and dogs, and 
•carce a place to put any Christian of them into ; for my 
late lady had sent all the feather-beds off before her, and 
blankets and household linen, down to the very knife- 
cloths, on the cars to Dubkn, which were all her owui 
lavMly paid for out of her own money. So the house 
was quite bare, and my young master, the moment erer 
hs set foot in it out of his gig, thought all those things 
come of themselves, I believe, for he never looked 
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mfter my thing at all, but hamm-scamm called for eretf 
thing, as if we were conjurers, or be in a public-house. 
For my part, I could not bestir myself anyhow ; I had 
been so much used to my late master and mistress, aH 
was upside down with me, and the new servantSc^in the 
servants' hall were quite out of my way ; I had liebody 
to talk to, and if it had not been for my pipe and to^ 
bacco, should, I verily believe, have broke my heart for 
poor Sir Murtagh. 

But one morning my new master caught a glimpse of 
me as I was looking at his horse's he^s, in hopes of a 
word from him. *' And is that old Thady ^^ says he, as 
he got into his gig. I loved him from that day to thi8» 
his voice was so like the family ; and he threw me a 
guinea out of his waistcoat pocket, as he drew up the 
reins with the other hand, his horse rearing too ; I thoughl 
I never set my eyes on a finer figure of a man, quite an- 
other sort from Sir Murtagh, though withal, to m«, a 
family likeness. A fine life we shoiid have led luid he 
staid among us, God bless him ! He valued a guinea 
as little as any man^ money to him was no more than 
dirt, and his gentleman and groom, and all belonging to 
him, the same ; but the sporting season over, he grew 
tired of the place, and having got down a great architect 
for the house, and an improver for the grounds, andtp^en 
their plans and elevations, he fixed a day for setf Mag with 
the tenants, but went off in a whirlwind to town, just ae 
some of them came into the yard in the morning. A 
circular letter came next post from the new agent, with 
news that the master was sailed for England,* and he must 
remit 500/. to Bath for his use before a fortnight was at 
an end ; bad news still for the poor tenants, no change 
still for the better with them. Sir Kit Rackrent, my 
young master, left all to the agent ; and though he had 
the spirit of a prince, and lived away to the honour of his 
country abroad, which I was proud to hear of, what were 
we the better for that at home ? The agent was one of 
your-middle men,* who grind the (ace of the poor, and 

* MiiiU-mtn,-'T\kan was a elan of mea tnmed middle-aiea liilrBlaiii| 
wlM look larfe ftrmo oa loof laaaes (kook geoUcineu or landed proporty, aaa 
aec Uie land agua in noaU poriioaa totbe poor, as under-tenants, at exoiWiaai 
vema. Tbe head UaMord, aa he mw called, seldom saw his under-tmmUji 
hot ifheconM notfet the midil e man to pay him his rent punctually, mmmig 
to ki» kmd, and dnm tht UaUfm' hi* rtiU : that is to say, he sent hia Mv- 
wd or bailiC or driver, to the land lo aeiia the eattle, hay. com, flax, oaia, m 
■ecatoea belonging to the udemetMBM^aid |»m sidi d lo nU thoM Car Idy 
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can never bear a man with a hat npon his head : he fer- 
reted the tenants out of their lives, — not a week without 
a call for nloney, draAs upon drails from Sir Kit ; but I 
laid it all to ihe fault of the agent ; for, says I, what can 
8ir Kit do with so much cash, and he a single man ? but 
still it went. Rents must all be paid up to the day, and 
afore ; no allowance for improving tenants, no consider- 
ation for those who had built upon their farms : no sooner 
was a lease out, but the land was advertised to the high- 
est bidder, all the old tenants turned out, when they spent 
their substance in the hope and trust of a renewal from 
the landlord. All was now set at the highest penny to 
a parcel of poor wretches, who mean to run away, and 
did so, after taking two crops ont of the ground. Then 
fining down the year's rent came into fashion — any thing 
lor the ready penny ; and with all this, and presents to 
ihe agent and the driver, there was no such thing as 
standing it. I said nothing, for I had a regard for the 
family ; but I walked about thinkin^^ if his honour Sir 
Kit kuew sdl this, it would go hard with him but heM see 
08 righted ; noi that I had any thing for my own share 
to complain of, for the agent was sdways very civil to 
ne when he came down into the countiy, and took a 
great deal of notice of my son Jason. Jason Quiri^* 
thoi%h he be my son, I must say, was a good scholar 
from his birth, and a very 'cute lad ; I thought to make 
him a priest, but he did better for himself: seeing how 
he was as good a clerk as any in the county, the agent 
gave him his rent accounts to copy, which he did first 
of ail for the pleasure of obliging the gentleman, and 
would take nothing at aU for his trouble, but was always 

Croud to serve the family. By.and-by a good farm bound- 
ig us to the east fell into his honour's hands, and my 
son put in a proposal for it : why shouldn't he, as weU 
as another 1 The proposals all went over to the master 
at the Bath ; who knowing iio more of the land than the 
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child unbonif only having once been ont a-gronsing on 
it before he went to England, and the value of lands, is 
the agent informed him, falling every year in Ireland, his 
honour wrote over in all haste a bit of a letter, saying 
he left it all to the agent, and that he must set it as weS 
as he could to the best bidder, to be sure, and send him 
over 900/. by return of post : with this the agent gave 
tne a hint, and I spoke a good word for my son, and gave 
out in the country that nobody need bid against us. So 
his proposal was just the thing, and he a ffood tenant; 
and he got a promise of an abatement in the rent after 
the first year, for advancing the half-year*s rent at sign- 
ing the lease, which was wanting to complete the agent's 
dCO/. by the return of the post; with all which my master 
wrote l>ack he was well satisfied. About this time we 
learned from the agent, as a great secret, how the money 
went so fast, and the reason of the thick coming of the 
master's drafts : he was a Uttle too fond of play ; and 
^th, they say, was no place for a young man of his 
fortune, where there were so many of his own count ry- 
oen too haunting him up and down, day and night, who 
had nothing to lose. At last, at Christmas, the agent 
wrote over to stop the drafts, for he could raise no more 
money on bond or mortgage, or from the tenants, or 
anyhow, nor had he any more to lend himself, and^^e- 
sired at the same time to decline the agency for the fu- 
ture, wishing Sir Kit his health and happiness, and the 
compliments of the season, for I saw the letter before ever 
it was sealed, when my son copied it. When the answer 
came, there was a new turn in aflfuirs, and the agent was 
turned out; and my son Jason, who had corresponded 
privately with his honour occasionally on business, was 
forthwith desired by his honour to take the accounts into 
his own hands, and look them over till further orders. 
It was a very spirited letter to be sure : Sir Kit sent his 
service, and the compliments of the season, in return to 
the agent, and he would fight' him with pleasure to- 
morrow, or any day, for sending him such a letter, if he 
was bom a gentleman, which he was sorry (for both 
their sakes) to find (too late) he was not. The&y in a 
private poaAscript, he condescended to tell us thai lU 
would be specKlity settled to his satisfaction, and iPS 
should turn over a new leaf, for he was going t^^-lit 
married in a fortnight to the grandest heiress in £nglsiid» 
and had only immediate occasioii at present for 9001., aa 



Jbt would not chooM to touch his ltdy*8 fortune fbr 
travelling expenses home to Castle Rackrent, where be 
intended to be, wind and weather permittinff, early in the 
next month; and desired fires, and the house to be 
painted, and the new building to go on as fast as possible 
lor the reception of him and bis lady before that time ; 
with severHl words besides in the letter, which we could 
not make out, because, God bless liim \ he wrote in sudi 
a flurrv. My heart warmed to my new ladv when I read 
this ; I was almost afr^ it was too ffooo news to be 
'true ; but the girls fell to scouring, and it was well they 
did, for we soon saw his marriage in the paper to a lady 
with 1 donH know how many tens of thousand pounds 
to her fortune. Then I watched the postoffice for bis 
landing ; aiid the news came to my son of his and the 
bride being in DubUn, and on the way home to Castle 
Rackrent. We had bonfires all over the country, ex- 
pecting him down the next day, and we had his coming 
of age still to celebrate, which he had not time to do 

Kro{)erly before he left the country; therefore a great 
all was expected, and great doings upon his comlnff, as 
it were, fresh to take possession of his ancest< rt* es- 
tate. 1 never Hhall forgt*t the day he came hon.e : we 
had waited and waited all day long till eleven o\ lock at 
night, and I was thinking of sending the boy to Icck the 
gates, and giving them up for that night, when there 
came the carriages thundering up to the great hall-door. 
I got the first sight of the bride; for when the < arriage- 
door opened, just as she had her foot on the ste) s, I held 
the flam full in her face to light her, at which she shut her 
eves, hut I had a full view of the rest of her ; and greatly 
■hocked I was, for by that light she was little better than 
a blackamoor, and seemed crippled, but that ^^ as only 
sitting HO long in the chariot. ** YouVe kindly welcome 
to Castle Rackrent, my lady,** says I (recollecting who 
■he was) ; ** did your honour hear of the bonfires V* His 
honour spoke never a word, nor so much as handed her 
up the steps— he looked to me no more like himself 
than nothing at all ; I know I took him for the skeleton 
of his honour. I was not sure what to say next to one 
or t'other, but seeing she was a stranger in a foreign 
coiuMry, I thought it but right to speak cheer Ail to ber; 
90 I went back again to the bonfires. ** My lady,** mu 
I, as she crossed the hall, ** there would have been fifty 
Umss as many t but for lear of the horses and frighteniiif 



YOur bdy^)! Jason and I forind thein« pleaaa yom 
honour.'* Witii that she looked at me a little oewildered 
*• Will I have a fire lighted in the eUte-room to-night 1* 
was the next onestion I put to her, but neyer a wordsiie 
answered ; so 1 concluded she could not speak a word ol 
English, and was from foreign narts. The short and the 
long of it was, I couldn*t teU what to midce of her ; so I 
left ner to herself, and went straight down to the sev* 
Tants* hall to leam something for certain about her. 8it 
Kit^s own man was tired, but the groom set him a^talk« 
ing at last, and we had it all out before ever I closed my 
eyes that night. The bride might well be a great foi^ 
tone^-she was a Jewish^ by aQ accounts, who are ftimooa 
for their great riches. 1 had never seen any of thai 
tribe or nation before, and could only gather that she 
spoke a strange kind of English of her own, that ahft 
conld not M& pork or sausages, and went neither Mi 
church nor mass. ** Mercy upon his honour's poor soul P 
tiioufl^t I, ** what will become of him and his, and all oi 
OS, witti his heretic Uaekamoor at the head of the Castl* 
Rackrent estate!** I never slept a wink all night for 
thinking of it ; but before the serrants I put my pipe ha 
my mouth, and kept my mind to myself; for I had » 
great regard for the family ; and after this, when straaga 
gentlemen's servants came to the house, and would be^ 

g*n to talk about the bride, I took care to put the best 
ot foremost, and passed her for a nabob in the kitcheoi 
which accounted ibr her dark complexion and every 
tbi^. 

The very morning after they came home, however, I 
saw how things were plain enough between Sir Kit and 
my lady, though they were walking to|[ether arm-in-arm 
after breakfast, looking at the new building and the im* 
provements. ** Old Thady," said my master, just as he 



used to do, "how do you dot" — •*Very well, I thank 
your honour's honour,** said I ; but I saw he was not 
well pleased, and my heart was in my mouth as 1 walked 
alonf after him. — ^Is the large room damp, Thady?" 
said his honour. — ^^Oh, damp, your honour! how should 
it but be as dry asabone," says I, '^ailerallthe ires we 
have kept in it day and night t it's the barrack-room 
your honour's tallung on."— **And what is a barrack- 
room, pray, my dear f* were the first words I everlleard 
out of my iady*s lips.^-" No matter, my dear !" said he» 
«ad went on talking to no. ashamed like I ahoukl wiU 
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11688 her ignoiuncc. To be sure, to hear her taHc» ob» 
might have taken her for an innocent, for it was, ** Whafs 
this. Sir Kit r and *« What's that. Sir KU V aU the way wm 
went. To be sure, Sir Kit had enough to do to answer 
her. ^ And what do you call that. Sir Kit 1*^ said nhe* 
^ that, that looks like a pile of black bricks, pray» Sir 
Kit t^ — ^ My turf-stack, my dear,** said my master, and 
bit his lip. ** Where have you lived, my lady, all your 
life, not to know a turf-stack wheu you see it,** thought 
I, but I said nothing. Then, by-and-by, she takes out 
her glass, and begins spying over the country. ^ And 
what*s all that black swamp out yonder, Sir Kit !** sa^ 
she. — ** My bog, my dear,** says be, and went on whia- 
lling. — ** It's a very ugly prospect, my dear,** says she. — 
" You don*t see it, my dear,** says he, ** for we*ve planted 
ii out ; when the trees grow up in summer-time — ** says 
he. — ** Where are the trees,** said she, ** my dear !** still 
looking through her glass. — ** You are blind, my dear,** 
8a3r8 he ; " what are thate under your eyes T — ** These 
•hnibsr said she.— *« Trees,** said he.— *" Maybe they 
are what you call trees in Ireland, my dear,** says she t 
** but they are not a yard high, are they 1** — *• They were 
planted out but last year, my lady,** says I, to soften 
matters between them, for I saw she was going the way 
lo make his honour mad with her ; '* they are very weU 
mrown (br their age, and you*il not see the bog of Aliy«^ 
Dallycarncko*shaughlin at all at all through tl^ screen,, 
when once the leaves come out. But, my lady, you 
must not quarrel with any part or parcel of Allybally- 
carricko*shaughlin, for you aon*t know how many hun- 
dred years that same bit of bog has been in the family;, 
we would not part with the bog of Allyballycarrick- 
o*8haughliD upon no account at all ; it cost the late Sir 
Murtagh two hundred good pounds to defend his title to 
it and boundaries against the 0*Leary*s, who cut a road 
through it.** Now one would have tnought this would 
have been hint enough for ra v lady, but she fell to laugh- 
ing like one out of their right mmd, and made me say 
the name of the bog over for her to get it by heart a 
dozen times ; then she must ask me how to spell it, and 
what was the meaning of it in English — Sir Kit standing 
by whistling all the while ; I verily believe she laid the 
oomer-stone of all her future misfortunes at that very 
instant; but I said no more, only looked at Sir Kit. 
There were no baUttOAdinners^no doings j the comh* 
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try was all dhappointed — Sir Kit^a gentleman said in a 
whisper to me, it was all my lady*8 own fault, becauao 
she was so obstinate about the cross. ** What cross,** 
sa3rs I, *^ is it about her being a heretic!^— ^ Oh, no such 
matter," says he; ^my master does not mind her here- 
sies, but her diamond cross ; it*s worth I canH tell yoa 
how much ; and she has thousands of English pounds 
concealed in diamonds about her, which she as good as 
promised to give up to my master before he married, but 
now she won't part with any of them, and she must taks 
the consequences." 

Her honeymoon, at least her Irish honeymoon, was 
scarcely well orer, when his honour one morning said 
to me, ** Thady, buy me a pig f* and then the sausages 
were ordered, and here was the first open breajiinff-oui 
of my lady's troubles. My lady came aown herself into 
the kitchen to speak to the cook about the sausages, and 
desired never to see them tnore at her table. Now my 
master had ordered them, andMy lady knew that. The 
cook took my lady's partybecaSse she never came down 
into the kitchen, and was young and innocent in house- 
keeping, which raised her pity ; besides, said she, at bet 
own tSblBj surely, my lady should order and disorder 
what she pleases ; but the cook soon changed her note» 
for my master made it a principle to have the sausages^ 
and swore at her fof a Jew herself, till he drove her fairly 
out of the kitchen ; then, for fear of her place, and be> 
cause he thi^tened that my lady should give her no dis- 
eharge without the sausages, she gave up, and from that 
day forward always sausages, or bacou, or pig-meat in 
some shape or other, went up to table ; upon which my 
lady shut herself up in her own room, and my master 
said she might stay there, with an oath : and'to make 
sore of her, he turned the key in the door, and kept it 
ever after in his pocket. We none of us ever saw or 
heard her speak for seven years after that :* he carried 
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lier dilmer fahnself. TiO) M* hoiumr 1mA a great daal 
of oomfMOiy to dina with hiiii«aiid baHs in tha Hoaaa, aai 
waa aa gay and gallant, and aa Much hittiaaU; aa bafom 
be waa married ; and at Aimer he alwaya drank my Lady 
Backrent'a good health, wad ao did the company, and ht 
aent out alwaya a aervant, with hia oomplimenta to my 
Lady Rackyent,aDd the company waa drinking her lady* 
ahip'B health, and begged to know if there waa any thing 
at table he mig^t aend her ; and the man came back, aftei 
the sham errand, with my Lady ]lackrent*8 complimenta» 
and she was very much obliged to Sir Kitr— she did not 
wish for any thing, but drnk the oompany'a liaakh.. 
The country, to be cure, talked and wondered at my 
lady*a being shut up, bttt nobody chose to interfere oi 
s^ any impertinent queatioBa, for they knew my mastai 
waa a man very apt to ffiva a short answer himself, and 
likely to call a man out for ft afterward ; he waa a famous 
ahot; had killed his ma» bafore he came of affe, and 
nobody acarce dared laA at hiai while at Bath. 8iv 
Kit's character waa ao iml known in the country, that 
be lived in peace and quialnQsa ever after, and waa a 
great favounte with the ladies, eapecially when in pro* 
oess of time, in the fifth ytar of ner confinement, my 
I^y Rackrant Ml ill, and took entirely to her bed, and 
he gave out«that ahe was now skin and bone* and coald 
.not fest through the winter. In tUa he had two phy- 

aicians' opinions to back him (for now he called in two 

• 

"LtdyOiUieart'lieiMipUmnts, uidalwIiMefwjrt^iiif ■Iwwaiii*.'' A»aft< 
fltaoee oT booeaty In a poor Irish woman dosenrea to be recorded :— Lady 
CaUieart had aome remarkably flne diamonda, which she bad eonecaled ttnm 
Ser bnabaml, and whieh ahe waa anxkwa lo fH ooc of Uia houaa. leal ht 
•hoold diaoover Uiem. 8he had neither aerrant nor ftieod to whom ahe otuld 
tatmat tbem ; bai ahe had obaerred a poor boMar woman, who need to eome 
la the hoaee : ehe epeke to her from the window of the roan in wMch ilM 
Vaa cooflned ; the woman proaUeed to do what ahe deaired, and Lady CaUi> 
• cart threw a parcel, containing the jewela, to her. The poor woman carrtcd 
them to the peraon to whom they were directed ; and eeveral yeara aHai^ 
wivd, whea Lady OMlwurt neofored her liberty, aba raeetTad hef d H w n ada 
aalbly. 

▲t Colonel MHavlie^ death her ladyahip waa raleaaed. The editor, within 
thlayear, aaw the iteoiiemaa wIm aeeompanled her to Bnglaad after her baa- 
iaiira death. When ehe flrril waa told of hie death, ahe taiaftned thai lh» 
■awe waa not trva, and that U waa told only with an inienaon uT daeai^ 
her. Ai hie death ahe had acaaeely eloihea eofldent to earer her: ahe wore 
a red wif. looked eearad, and her aaderatandiBf aiwrnd atapiied ; ahe aaM 
thai ahe ecarcdy knew one hamaa eraaivra IVem another : her tanprtaemMaa 
laMed above twenty yeara. 1lMae ei r cn m a i an i ia may appear aivanfe la m 
Bagiieh reader : but there ia na danger in the preaeM timea thai any ladlvldMl 
aaaald nerdae aoch tyranny aa O p i an al M*0«ln^ with ImpMliy, tte 
•awer being now all in the haada of favaraaMM, and ihara batng na ptMb* 
MHlT ar abi alataff ft«« parttaMiM •■ Ml aC aidMiliy ftr «qr mSmUmT^ 
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to Imt), and tried all his arts to get the dl^ • 
mond cross from her on her death-bed, and to get her to . 
make a will in his faronr of her separate possessions } 
but there she was too tough for him. He ij^ed to swear 
at her behind her back, aAer kneeling to her to her face, 
and call her, in the presence of his gentleman, his stiff- 
necked Israelite, though before he married her, that same 
gentleman told me he used to call her (how he could 
bring it out I don*t know) ^ ray pretty Jessica !** To be 
sure, it most hare been hard for her to guess what sort 
of a husband he reckoned to make her. When she was ^ 
lying, to all e^qpectation, on her death-bed of a broken ' 
heart, I could not but pity her, though she was a Jewish ; 
ajMl considering too it was no fault of hers to be taken 
with my master so young as she was at the Bath, and so 
fine a gentleman as Sir Kit was when he courted her; , 
and considering too, after all Ui^y had heard and seen of 
him as a husband, there were now no less tliau three 
ladies in our county taHnd of te.his second wife, all at 
daggers drawing with each otherjis his gentleman sworet 
at the balls, for Sir Kit for their partner, — 1 could not 
but think them bewitched ; but they all reasoned with 
themselres that Sir Kit would make a good husband to 
any Christi;m but a Jewish, I suppose, and os|>ecially as 
he was now a reformed rake ; and it was not known how 
my lady^s fortune wit settled in her will» nor how the 
Castle kackrent estate was all mort^ag^^d, and bonds out 
:\gainst him, to he was never cured of his gaming tricks ; 
but that was the only fault he had, God bless him. 

My lady had a sort of fit, and it was given out she 
was dead, by mistake: this brought things to a sad 
crisis for my poor master, — one of the three ladies 
showed his letter to her brother, and claimed his prom* 
ises, while ainother did the same. 1 donH mention 
names. Sir Kit, in his defence, said he would meet any 
man who dared to question his conduct, and as to the 
ladies they must settle it among them who was to be 
his second* and his third, and his fourth, while his first 
was still idire, to his mortification and theirs. Upon 
this, as upon all former occasions, he had the voice of 
the country with him, on account of the great spirit and 
propriety he acted with. He met and shot the first 
lady's brother; the next day he called out the second^ 
who had a wt>oden leg; and their plaoe of meeting by 
iqppointment being va a uew^onghed field, the wooden* 

B3 
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le^'man stuck fast in it. Sir Kit, seeing his situation^ 
with gpreat candour fired his pistol over his bead ; upon 
which the seconds interposed, and convinced the parties- 
there had been a flight misunderstanding between them ;. 
thereupon they shook hands cordially, and went home 
to dinner together. This gentleman, to show the world 
bow they stood together, and bv the advice of the friends- 
of both parties, to re-estabHsh his sister's injured reputa-> 
tion, went out with Sir Kit as his second, and carried 
his message next day to the last of his adversaries : I 
never saw him in sucn spirits as that day he went out^-* 
sure enough he was within ames-ace of getting quit 
handsomely of all his enemies ; but unluckily, afler hit-^ 
ting the toothpick out of his adversarv's finger and thurobt- 
he received a ball in a vital part,, and was brought home,. 
In little better than an hour after the affair, ^[Mechless 
on a hand-barrow, to my lady. We got the key out of 
his pocket the first thii^ we did, and my son Jason ran 
to unlock the barrac k yo m, where my lady had been 
shut up for seven ^ani, to acouaint her with the fatal 
accident. The surprise bereaved her of her senses at first,, 
nor would she believe but we were putting some new 
trick upon her, to entrap her out of the jewels, for a 
ffreat while, till Jason bethought himself of taking her 
to the window, and showed her the men bringing Sir 
Kit up the avenue upon the hand-harrow, which had im- 
mediately the desired effect ; for directly she burst into 
tearM, and pulling her cross from her bosom, she kissed 
it with as great devotion as ever I witnessed ; and lifting 
up her eyes to heaven, uttered some ejaculation,, which 
none present heard ; but I take the sense of it to be, she- 
returned thanks for this unexpected interposition in her 
favour when she had least reason to expect it. My 
master was greatly lamented ; there was no life in him 
when we liAed him off the barrow, so he was laid oat 
immediately, and waked the same night. The country 
was all in an uproar about him> and not a soul but cried 
shame upon his mnrdarer ; whft wouk) have been hanged 
surely, if he could have been brought to his trial while 
the gentlemen in the country were up about it ; but he 
very prudently withdrew himself to the Continent be- 
fore the affair was made public. As for the young 
hidy who was the immediate cause of the fatal acci* 
dent, however innocently, she could never show hev 
head after at the balls in the county oi any place; and 
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by the advice of her friends and physicians, she was 
ordered soon after to Bath, where it was expected, if 
anywhere on this side of the grave, she would meet 
with the recovery of her health and lost peace of mind. 
As a proof of his great popularity, I need only add, that 
there was a song made upon my master*s untimely death 
in the newspapers, which was in everybody's mouth, 
singing up and down through the country, even down 
to the moantains, only three days after his unhappy 
exit. He was also greatly bemoaned at the Curragh^ 
where bis cattle were well known; and all who had 
taken up his bets formerly were particularly inconso- 
lable fofhis loss to society. His stud sold at the cant at 
the greatest price ever known in the county ; his favourite 
horses were chiefly disposed of among his particular 
friends, who would give any price for them for his sake» 
but no ready money was required by the new heir, who 
wished not to displease any of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood just upon his oMiiog to settle amonff 
them ; so a long credit was gi^n where requisite, and 
the cash has never been gathered in from that day to this.. 
But to return to my lady : — She got surprisingly well 
after my master's decease. No sooner was it known 
for certain that he was dead, than all the gentlemen 
within twenty miles of us came in a body, as it were, 
to set my lady at liberty, and to protest against her con- 
finement, which they now for the first tini^ understood 
was against her own consent. The ladies ibfi were as aU 
tentive as possible, striving who should be foremost with 
their morning visits; and they that saw, the diamonds 
spoke very handsomely of them, but thought it a pity 
they were not bestowed^ if it had so pleased God, upon 
a lady who would have become them better. All these 
civilities wrought little with my lady, for she had taken 
an unaccountable prejudice against the country, and 
every thing belonging to it, and was so partial to her 
native land, that alter parting with the cook, which she 
did immediately upon my master's decease, I never 
knew her easy one instant, night &r day, but when sho 
was packing up to leave us. Had she meant to make 
any stay in Ireland, I stood a great chance of being a 
great favourite with her: for when she found I under* 
stood the weathercock, she was always finding some 
pretence to be talking to me, and asking me which way 
the wind blew, and was it likely»did I think, to continua 
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fiir for England. But when I saw she had made up her 
mind to spend the rest of her days upon her own in- 
come and jewels in England, I considered her quite as 
a foreigner, and not at all any longer as part of the 
family. She gave no veils to the servants at Oastle 
Rackrent at parting, notwithstanding the old proverb of 
**a3 rich as a Jew,^ which, she being a Jewish, they built 
upon with reason. But from first to last she brought 
nothing but misfortunes among us ; and if it had not been 
all along with her, his honour Sir Kit would have been 
now alive in all appearance. Her diamond cross was^ 
they say, at the bottom of it all ; and it was a shame for 
her, being his wife, not to show more duty, and to have 
given it up when he condescended to ask so often for 
such a bit of a trifle in his distresses, especially when 
he all along made it no secret he married for money. 
But we will not bestow another thought upon her. This 
much I thought it lay upon my conscience to say, in 
Justice to my poor mailer's memory. 

•Tis an ill wmd that bbws nobody no good — the same 
wind that took the Jew 'Lady Rackrent over to England 
brought over the new heir to Castle Rackrent. 

Here let me pause for breath in my story, for though 
I. had a great regard for every member of the family, 
yet without compare Sir Conolly, commonly called, for 
short, among his friends, Sir Condy Rackrent, was ever 
my great favourite, and indeed the most universally be- 
loved man I had ever seen or heard of, not excepting^ 
his great ancestor Sir Patrick, to whose memory he, 
among other instances of generosity, erected a hand- 
some marble stone in the church of Castle Rackrent, 
setting forth in large letters his age, birth, parentage, 
and many other virtues, concluding with the comj^i- 
ment so justly due, that '* Sir Patrick RagkllMLt lived and 
died a monument of old Irish hospitality.*^ 
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BISTORT OF SIR CONOLLT RACXRKNT. 

Sir Condy Raokrent, by t|M grace of God heir at 
law to the Castle Rackrent estate, was a remote branch 
of the family : bom to little or no fortune of his own, 
he was bred to the bar ; at which, having many friends 
to push him, and no mean natural abihties of his own, 
he doubtless would, in process of time, if he could have 
borne the drudgery of that study, have been rapidly made 
king's counsel, at the least ; but things were disposed of 
otherwise, and he never went the circuit but twice, and 
then made no figure for want of a fee, and being unable 
to speak in public. He received his education chiefly 
in the college of Dublin ; but before he came to years 
of discretion lived in the country, in a small but slated 
house, within view of the end of the avenue. I remem- 
ber him barefooted and headed, running through the 
street of O'Shaughlin's town, and playing at pitcn-and- 
toss, ball, marbles, and what not, with the boys of the 
town, among whom my son Jason was a great favourite 
with him. As for me, he was ever my white-headed 
boy : oflen's the time when I woold call in at his father's, 
where I was always made welcome; he would slip 
down to me in the kitchen, and love to sit on my knee, 
while I told him stories of the family, and the blood ' 
from which he was spnmg, and how he might k)ok for- 
wai^d, if the then present man should die without childer, 
to being at the head of the Castle Rackrent estate* 
fiids wa» the^ spoke quite and clear at random to please 
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the child, but it pleased Heaven to accomplish my pro* 
phecy afterward, which gave him a great opinion of my 
judgment in business. He went to a little grammar 
school with many others, and my son among the rest^ 
who was in his class, and not a little useful to him in 
his book learning, which he acknowledged with grati- 
tude ever after. These rudiments of his education thus 
completed, he got a horseback, to which exercise he 
was ever addicted, and used to gallop over the country 
while yet but a slip of a boy, under the care of Sir Kit's 
huntsman, who was very fond of him, and often lent 
him his gim, and took him out a shooting under his own 
eye. By these means he became well acouainted and 
popular among the poor in the neighbourhood early ; 
for there was not a cabin at which he had not stopped 
some morning or other, along with the huntsman, to 
drink a glass of burnt whiskey out of an eggshell, to do 
him good and warm his heart, and drive the cold out 
of his stomach. The old people always told him he 
was a great likeness of Sir Patrick ; which made him 
first have an ambition to take after him, as far as his 
fortune should allow. He left us when of an age to 
enter the college, and there completed his education 
and nineteenth year; for as he wab not born to an 
estate, his friends thought it incumbent on them to give 
him the best education which could be had for love or 
money ; and a great deal of money consequently was 
spent upon him at college and Temple. He was a very 
little altered for the worse by what he saw tliere of the 
great world ; for when he came down into the country 
to pay us a visit, we thought him just the same man as 
ever, hand and glove with every one, and as far from 
hi^h, though not without his own proper share of family 

gnde, as any man ever you see. Latterly, seeing how 
ir Kit and the Jewish lived together, and that there 
was no one between him and the Castle Rackreut estate* 
he neglected to apply to the law as much as was ex- 
pected of him ; and secretly many of the tenants, and 
others, advanced him cash upon his note of hand value 
received, promising bargains of leases and lawful in- 
terest should he ever come into the estate. All this 
was kept a great secret, for fear the present man, hear- 
ing of it, should take it into his head to take it ill of 
poor Condy, and so should cat him off for ever by levy- 
iBg a fine* and sufiering a recovery to dock the eiUaii 
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8ir Murtagb would have been the man for that; but 
Sir Kit was too much taken up philandering to conBider 
the law in this case, or any other. These practices I 
have mentioned to account for the state of his aflairs^ 
I mean Sir Condy^s, upon his coming into the Castle 
Rackrent estate. He could not command a penny of 
his first yearns income ; which* and keeping no accounts* 
and the great sight of company he did* with many other 
causes too numerous to mention, was the origin of his 
distresses* My son Jason, who was now established 
agent, and knew every thing, explained matters out of 
the face to Sir Conolly, and made him sensible of his 
embarrassed situation. With a great nominal rent-roll, 
it was almost ail paid away in interest ; which being 
for convenience suffered to run on, soon douUed the 
principal, and Sir Condy was obliged to pass new bonds 
for the interest, now grown principal, and so on. While 
this was going on, my son requiring to be paid for his 
trouble, and many years' service in the family gratis, and 
Sir Condy not willmg to take his affairs into his own 
hands, or to look them even in the face, he gave my son 
a bargain of some acres, which fell out of lease, at a 
reasonable rent. Jason set the land, as soon as his lease 
was sealed, to under-tenants to make the rent, and got 
two hundred a year profit rent ; which was Uttle enoi^ 
considering his long agency. He bought the land at 
twelve years' purchase two years afterward, when Sir 
Condy was pushed for money on an execution, and was 
at the same time allowed for his improvements thereon. 
There was a sort of hunting-lodge upon the estate, con- 
venient to my son Jason's land, which he had hts eye 
upon about this time ; and he was a Uttle jealous of Sir 
Condy, who talked of setting it to a stranger, who was 
just come into the country — Captain Moneygawl was 
the man. H€ was son and heir to the Moneygav?l8 of 
Mount Juliet's town, who had a great estate in the next 
coucty to ours ; and my master was loath to disoblige 
the young gentleman, whose heart was set upon the 
lodge ; so he wrote him back, that the lodge was at his 
service^ and if he would honour him with his company 
at Castle Rackrent, they could ride over together some 
moniing, and look at it before signing the lease. Ac- 
cordingly the captain came over to us, and he and Sir 
Condy grew the greatest friends ever you see, and were 
lor ever out a sliooting or hnnting togethei, and were 
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rery merry in the evenings ; and Sir Condy was inrited 
of course to Mount Juliet's town ; and the family inti* 
macy that had been in Sir Patrick's time was now re* 
collected, and nothing would serve Sir Condy but he 
must be three times a week at the least with his new 
friends, which grieved me, who knew by the captain^s 

froom and gentleman how they talked of him at Mount 
uliet's town, making him quite, as one may say, a 
laughing-stock and a butt for the whole company ; but 
they were soon cured of that by an accident that sur- 
prised 'em not a little, as it did me. There was a bit of 
a scrawl found upon the waiting-maid of old Mr. Money- 
gawl's youngest daughter, Miss Isabella, that laid open 
the whole ; and her father, they say, was like one out 
of his right mind, and swore it was the last thing he 
ever should have thought of, when he invited my master 
to his house, that his daughter should think of such a 
match. But their talk signified not a straw, for as Miss 
Isabella's maid reported, her young mistress was fallen 
over head and ears in love with Sir Condy from the 
first time that ever her brother brought him into the 
house to dinner: the servant who waited, that day be- 
hind my master's chair was the first who knew it, as he 
says, though it's hard to believe him, for he did not tell 
till a great while afterward ; but, however, it's likely 
enough, as the thing turned out, that he was not far out 
of the way ; for towards the middle of dinner, aS he 
says, they were talking of stage-plays, having a play- 
house, and being great play-actors at Mount Juliet's 
town ; and Miss Isabella turns short to my master and 
says, " Have you seen the play-bill, Sir Condy 1" — *' No, 
I have not," said he. — "Then more shame for you,** 
said the captain her brother, "not to know that my 
sister is to play Juliet to-night, who plays it better than 
any woman on or off the stage in all Ireland." — ^ 1 am 
very happy to hear it," said Sir Condy ; and there the 
matter dropped for the present. But Sir Condy all this 
time, and a great while afterward, was at a terrible non- 
plus ; for he had no liking, not he, to stage-plajrs, nor 
to Miss Isabella either; to his mind, as it came out over 
a bowl of whiskey punch at home, Ms little Judy M*Quirk^ 
who was daughter to a sister's son of mine, was worth 
twenty of Miss Isabella. He had seen her often when 
he stopped at her father's cabin to drink whiskey out of 
the eg^hefl* out hunting, before he came to the estate* 
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wad as sbe fare <Hilf was under sometfaiiiff Mke a prooH 
ise of manii^ to her. Anyhow, I cooM not bat pity 
my poor master, who was so bothered between theni^ 
and he an easy-tiearted man, that could not disoblige 
nobody, God bless him ! To be sure, it was not bin 
place to behave ungenerous to Miss Isabella, who had 
disobliged all her relations for his sake, as he remarked; 
and then die was locked up in her chamber, and forbid 
to think of him any more, which raised his spirit, because 
his family was, as he observed, as good as theirs at any 
rate, and the Rackrents a suitable match for the Money* 
gawls any day in the year : ail which was true enough ; 
but it grieved me to see, that upon the strength of ali 
this. Sir Condv was growing more in the mind to carry 
off Miss IsabeUa to Scotland, in spite of her relations, as 
she desired. 

^It's all over with our poor Judy!" said I, with » 
heavy sigh, making bold to speak to him one night whe» 
he was a little cheerful, and standing in the servants^ 
hall all alone with me, as was often his custom. ** Not 
at all," said he; **I never was fonder of Judy than at 
this present speaking; and to prove it to you,*' said he--> 
and he took from my hand a halfpenny, change that I had 
just got along with my tobacco— ^ and to prove it ta 
yt>u, Thady,** says he, ^ it's a toss-up with me which I 
should marry this minute, her or Mr. Money gawl of 
Mount Juliet's town's daughter— so it is." — ^"Oh, boo! 
boo !"* says I, making light of it, to see what he would 
go on to next ; ^your honoor's joking, to be sure ; there's 
no compare between our poor Judy and Miss Isabella^ 
who has a great fortune, they say." — "' I'm not a man to 
mind a fortune, nor never was," said Sir Condy, proudly, 
^ whatever her friends may say ; and to make short of 
it," says he, '* I'm come to a determination upon the 
spot ;" with that he swore such a terrible oath as made 
me cross myself; **aud by this book," said he — snatch- 
ing up my ballad book, mistaking it for my prayer book, 
which lay in the window — ^ and by this book,'' says he, 
'* and by all the books that ever were shut and opened, 
it's come to a toss-up with me, and 111 stand or fall by 
the toss ; and so, Thady, hand me over that pinf out of 
the ink-horn," and he makes a cross on the smooth side of 

* Bbo? toof n oidtmatlon equivalent to/tkme, ornofiwiue. 

» Pte. letd am. Ictoitnerty wistolfaily (rooooiioed^iBlretanil 
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the halfi)enny— ^ Judy M'Quirk," says he, "her mMk.** 
Ood bless him ! his hand was a little unsteadied by all th* 
whiskey-punch he had taken, but it was plain to see his 
heart was for poor Judy. My heart was all as one as in 
my mouth when I saw the halfpenny up in the air, but I 
said nothing^ at all ; and when it came aown, I was glad 
I had kept myself to myself, for to be sure now it was all 
over with poor Judy. '* Judy's out a luck,** said I, 
striving to laugh. *^Vm out a luck,** said he; and I 
never saw a man look so cast down : he took up the half- 
penny off the flag, and walked away quite sober-like by 
the shock. Now, though as easy a man you would 
think as any in the wide world, there was no such Xhinf 
as making him uusay one of these sort of vows,t wliicE 
he had learned to reverence when young, as I well re- 
member teaching him to toss up for boff-berries on my 
knee. So I saw the affair was as good as settled be- 
tween him and Miss Isabella, and I had no more to sajr 
but to wish her joy, which I did the week afterward, 
upon her return from Scotland with m v poor master. 

My new ladv was younr, as might be supposed of a 
lady that had been carried off, by her own consent, to 
Scotland ; but I could only see her at first through her 
veil, which, from bashfulness or fashion, she kept over 
her face. ** And am I to walk through all this crowd of 

ople, my dearest love t** said she to Sir Condy, mean- 
ng us servants and tenants, who had gathered at the 
back ffate. ^ Mv dear,** said Sir Condy, ^ there*s nothing 
for it out to walk, or to let me carry you as far as the 
house, for you see the back road is too narrow for a 
carriage, and the great piers have tumbled down across 

* Hfr mark.^U wtu the custom In Ireland (br thoee who ooald not writ* 
t0 make e eroea to aiand fbr their sif nature, aa waa formerly the praetlee of 
our Biifllah mooareha. The editor ineerta the flw-airoile of aa mahmcrli^ 
wlUoli may hereaAer be valuahle to a judidoua antiquary— 

Her 
Judy X IfQuirk 
mark. 

In bonda or nolea algned In tbia manner a witneaa ta requlalte, ■« tte 
MflM la freqiiently written by bim or her. 

t Feiee.— H haa been mallcM>ualy and ni^uatly hinted, that the lower 
daaaea of the people in Ireland pay but little regard to oaiha ; yet it le eertala 
tiwt aome oatha. or ?owa, hatre grvat power over their mlnde. Somellnee 
they ewear they will be rrrenfed on eome of thdr oelf hbouro— thia ta a* 
oath that they are never known to break. But what la inflnltely mora ex- 
traordinary and unaoeounuble, they aometlmea make and keep a vow afulnat 
whlakey ; theae vowa are neually limited to a abort time. A woman who 
iMa a drunken huaband la moat fortunate ifaha oan prevail upon him lo got* 
the prieai, and make a vow anloat whiakey fort yaar,oram«uJuor a vraak^ 
OTaday. 
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ttie froDl approach ; so there^s no driTing the rigbt war 
l^ reason of the ruins.** — ^ Plato, thou reasonest well r* 
said she, or words to that effect, which I could no waya 
understand ; and again, when her foot stumbled against a 
broken bit of a car-wheel, she cried out, ^ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!** Well, thought 1, to be 
sure, if she*s no Jewish like the last, she is a mad woman 
for certain, which is as bad : it would hare been as well 
for my poor master to have taken up with poor Judy, 
who is in her right mind, anyhow. 

She was dree»ed like a mad woman, moreover, more 
than like any one I ever saw afore or since ; and I could 
not take my eyes off her, but still followed behind her» 
and her feathers on the top of her hat were broke going 
in at the low back door, and she pulled out her little 
bottle out of her pocket to smell to when she found her* 
self in the kitchen, and said, ^ I shall faint with the heat 
of this odious, odious place.** — *^ My dear, it*s only three 
steps across the kitchen, and there*a a fine air if vour 
veil was up,** said Sir Condy, and with that threw back 
her veil, so that I had then a full sight of her face ; she 
had not at all the colour of one going to faint, but a fine 
complexion of her own, as I then took it to be, thou^ 
her maid told me after it was all put on ; but even com- 
pl3xion and all taken in, she was no way, in point of 
good looks, to compare to poor Judy; and with all she 
bad a quality toss with her ; but maybe it was my over- 
partiality to Judy, into whose place I may say she stepped, 
that made me notice all this. To do her justice, how- 
ever, she was, when we came to know her better, very 
liberal in her housekeepings nothing at all of the skin- 
flint in her ; she left every thing to the housekeeper ; 
and her own maid, Mrs. Jane, who went with her to 
Scotland, gave her the best of characters for generosity. 
She seMom or ever wore a thing twice the same way, 
Mrs. Jane told us^and was always pulling her things to 

g'eces, and giving them away, never being used, in her 
ther's house, to think of expense in any thing ; and 
she reckoned, to be sure, to go on the same way at 
Castle Rackrent ; but when I came to inquire, I learned 
Uiat her father was so mad with her for running off, after 
his locking her up and forbidding her to think any more 
of Sir Condy, that he would not give her a farthing ; and 
it was lucky for her she had a few thousands of her own» 
which had been left to her by a good grandmother, and 
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ttune were Tety convenieiit to begin with. My master 
and my lady set oat in great style ; they had the fineel 
coach and charioty and horses and liveries« and cut ibm 
greatest dash in the county, returning their wedding 
visits ; and it was immediately reported that her father 
bad undertaken to pay all my master's debts, and of 
course all his tradesmen gave him a new credit, and 
every thing went on smadi smooth, and I could not but 
admire my lady's spiri^ and was proud to see Castle 
Rackrent sigain in ail its glory. My lady had a fine 
taste for building, and Aimiture, and playhouses, and she 
turned every thing topsy-turvy, and made the barrack- 
room into a theatre, as she called it, and she went on as 
if she had a mint of money at her elbow ; and to be sure 
I thought she knew best, especially as Sir Condy said 
nothing to it one way or the other. All he asked, God 
Mess him ! was to live in peace and quietness, and have 
his bottle or his whiskey-punch at night to himself. 
Now this was little enough, to be sure, for any gentlo- 
raan ; but my lady couldn't abide the smell of the w)uskey« 
punch. ** My dear," says he, ** you liked it well enough 
oefore we were married, and why not now 1" — ** My 
dear," said she, ** I never smelt it, or I assure you I 
should never have prevailed upon myself to marry you.** 
— ** My dear, I am sorry you did not smell it, but we eani 
help that now," returned my master, without putting 
himself in a passion, or going out of his way, but just 
fair and easy helped himself to another glass, and draalL 
it off to her good health. All this the butler told mCy 
who was going backwards and forwards unnoticed with 
the jug, and hot water, and sugar, and all he thought 
wanting. Upon my master's swallowing the last glass 
of whiskey-punch, my lady burst into tears, calling bin 
an ungrateful, base, barbarous wretch ! and went off into 
a fit of h3rstenc8, as I think Mre. Jane called it, and my 
poor mailer was greatly frightened, this being the first 
thinff of the kind he had seen ; and he fell straight cm 
his knees before her, and, like a good-hearted cratur as 
he was, ordered the whiskey-punch out of the roons 
and bid 'em throw open all the windows, and cursed lum- 
self : and then my lady came to hereelf again, and wheft 
ahe saw him kneeling there bid him get up, and net 
forswear himself any more, for that she was sure he did 
not love her, nor never had: this we learned from Mrs. 
Jaoe, who was the only*person left present at aU tUft 
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** Mj dear,* retam ray master, thinking to be aare of 
Judy, as well he might, ** whoever told you so is an in* 
eendiary, and PU have *em turned out of the house this 
minute, if you*U only let me know which of them it 
was.**— ** TV>id me what $** sajrs my lady, starting upright 
in her chair.—** Nothing at all, nothing at all,** said my 
master, seeing he had overshot himself, and that my 
lady spoke at random ; ** but what you said Just now, 
that I did not love you, Bella; who told you thatl*^— 
**My own ser^e,** said she, and she put her handkerchief 
to h&[ £ftce, and leaned back upon Mrs. Jane, and fell to 
sobbing as if her heart would break. — ** Why now, Bella, 
this is very strange of you,** said my poor master ; '* if 
Bobody has told you nothing, what is it you are taking 
on for at this rate, and exposing yourself and me for this 
way I** — ^" Oh, say no more, say no more ; every word 
you say kills me,** cried my lady ; and she ran on like 
one, as Mrs. Jane says, raving, ^ Oh, Sir Condy, Sir 

Condy ! I that had hoped to find in you ^''— •* Why 

now, faith, this is a little too much ; do, Bella, try to 
recollect yourself, my dear; am not I your husband, 
and of your own choosing; and is not that enough!** 
— '* Oh, too much ! too much !'* cried my lady, wringing 
her hands. — ^*' Why, my dear, come to your right senses, 
for the love of heaven : see, is not the whiskey-punch, 
jug, and bowl, and all, gone out of the room long ago I 
What IS it, in the wide world, you have to complain of !** 
But still my lady sobbed and sobbed, and called herself 
the most wretched of women ; and among other out-of- 
the-way provoking things, asked my master was he fit 
for company for her, and he drinking ail night t This 
nettling him, which it was hard to do, he replied, that 
as to drinking all night, he w^ls then as sober as she was 
herself, and that it was no matter how much a man 
drank, provided it did no ways affect or stagger him : 
that as to beinff fit company for her, he thought himself 
of a family to be fit company for any lord or lady in the 
land, but that he never prevented her from seeing and 
keeping what company she pleased, and that he had 
done his best to make Castle Rack rent pleasing to her 
unce her marriage, having always had the house full of 
visiters, and if her own relations were not among them, 
he said that was their own fault, imd their pride*s faulty 
of which he was sorry to find her ladyship had so un- 
becoming a share. So concluding he took his caodlt 
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and walked off to his room, and my lady was inrber 
tantarums for three days after ; and would have been so 
much longer, no doubt, but some of her friends, young 
ladies, and cousins, and second cousins, came to Castle 
Rackrent, by my poor master's express invitation, to see 
her, and she was in a hurry to get up, as Mrs. Jane called 
it, a play for them, and so got well, and was as finely 
dressed, and as happy to look at, as ever ; and all tte 
young ladies, who used to be in her room dressing of 
her, said, in Mrs. Jane's hearing, that my lady was the 
happiest bride ever they had seen, and that to be sure a 
love-match was the only thing for happiness, where the 
parties could any way afford it. 

As to affording it, God knows it was little they knew 
of the matter ; my lady's few thousands could not last 
for ever, especially the way she went on with them, and 
letters from tradesfolk came every post thick and three- 
fold with bills as long as my arm, of years and years 
standing; my son Jason had 'em all handed over to him, 
and the pressing letters were all unread by Sir Condy* 
who hated trouble, and could never be brought to hear 
t^ of business, but still put it off and put it off, sa3dng9 
settle it anyhow, or bid 'em call again to-morrow, or 
speak to me about it some other time. Now it was hard 
to find the right time to speak, for in the mornings he 
was a-bed, and in the evenings over his bottle, where no 
gentleman chooses to be disturbed. Things in a twelve- 
month or so came to such a pass there was no making 
a shift to go on any longer, though we were all of us 
well enough used to live from h:md to mouth at Castle 
Rackrent. One day, I remember, when there was a 
power of company, all sitting after dinner in the dusk, 
not to say dark, in the drawing-room, my lady having 
rung five times for candles, and none to go up, the house- 
keeper sent up the footman, who went to my roistressy 
and whispered behind her chair how it was. " My ladyt** 
^ys he, ** there are no candles in the house.^ — **^ Bless 
me," says she, ^ then take a horse and gallop off as fast 
as you can to Carrick O'Fungus, and get some.^ — ** And 
in the mean time teN them to step into the playhoi 
and try if there are not some bits left," added Sir Coi 
who happened to be within hearing. The man was 
up again to my lady, to let her know there was no horss 
to go, but one that wanted a shoe. ** Go to Sir Condj« 
tbm; I know nothing at all about the horses,** said my 
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lady; "why do you plague me with these things!" 
How it was settled I really forget, but to the best of my 
remembrance, the boy was sent down to my son Jason*8 
to borrow candles for the night. Another time in the 
winter, and on a desperate cold day, there was no turf 
in for the parlour and above stairs, and scarce enough 
for the COOK in the kitchen ; the little gossoon* was sent 
off to the neighbours, to see and beg or borrow some, 
but none could he bring back with him for love or money ; 
so as needs must, we were forced to trouble Sir Condy 
— " Well, and if there's no turf to be had in the town or 
country, why what signifies talking any more about it; 
can't ye go and cut down a tree 1" — " Which tree, please 
your honour 1" I made bold to say. — " Any tree at all 
that's good to bum," said Sir Condy ; " send off smart 
and get one down, and 4;he fires lighted, before my lady 
gets up to breakfast, or the house will be too hot to hold 
us." He was always very considerate in all things about 
my lady, and she wanted for nothing while he had it to 
give. Well, when things were tight with them about 
this time, my son Jason put in a word again about the 
lodge, and made a genteel offer to lay down the pur- 
chase-money to relieve Sir Condy's distresses. Now 
Sir Condy had it from the best authority that there were 
two writs come down to the sheriff against his person, 
and the sheriff, as ill-luck would have it, was no friend of 
his, and talked how he must do his duty, and how he would 
do it, if it was against the first man in the country, or 
even his own brother; let alone one who had voted against 
him at the last election, as Sir Condy had done. So Sir 
Condy was fain to take the purchase-money of the lodge 
from my son Jason to settle matters ; and sure enough 
it was a good bargain for both parties, for my son bought 
the fee-simple of a good house for him and his heirs for 
ever, for little or nothing, and by selling of it for that 
sameif my master saved himself from a jail. Every way 
it turned out fortunate for Sir Condy ; for before the money 
was all gone there came a general election, and he being 
so well beloved in the county, and one of the oldest fami- 



, • liUto boy— flrom tbe French word gar am. In most IrMi 
flnrillM thera %»td to be a barelboted gonoon, who wm slsre to the cook wait 
the butler, tiid who, in fiict, without wafas, did all the hard work of the boaaai 
ona wera alwaya emplcoed aa meHaengara. The editor haa known a 
«! to go 00 fboc, without ataoeo or atodunga, fifty -ooa EogUah miloa b»- 
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lies, no one had a better righl to stand candidate for fhe 
vacancy ; and he was called upon by all his friendsy and 
the whole county I may say, to declare himself against 
Uie old member, who had little ttiought of a contest. 
My master did not relish the thoughts of a troublesome 
canvass, and all the ill-will he might bring upon himself 
by disturbing the peace of the county, tesides the ex- 
pense, which was no trifle; but all his friends called 
upon one another to subscribe, and they formed them- 
selves into a committee, and wrote ail his circular let* 
ters for him, and engaged all his agents, and did all the 
business unknown to him ; and he was well pleased that 
it should be so at last, and my lady herself was very san- 
guine about the election ; and there was open house kept 
night and day at Castle Rackrent, and I thought I never 
saw my lady look so well in her hfe as she did at that 
time ; there were grand dinners, and all the gentlemen 
drinking success to Sir Condy till they were carried ofif; 
and then dances and balls, and the ladies all finishing 
with a raking pot of tea in the morning. Indeed, it was 
well the company made it their choice to sit up all nights, 
for there were not half beds enough for the sights of 
people that were in it, though there were shakedowns 
m the drawing-room always made up before sunrise for 
those that liked it. For my part, when I saw the doings 
that were going on, and the loads of claret that went 
down the throats of them that had no right to be asking 
for it, and the sights of meat that went up to table and 
never came down, besides what was carried off to one 
or t'other below stairs, I coulduH but pity my poor mas- 
ter, who was to pay for all ; but I said nothing, for fear 
of gaining myself ill-will. The day of election will come 
some time or other, says I to myself, and all will be over; 
and so it did, and a glorious day it was as any I ever 
had the happiness to see. '^ Huzza ! huzza! Sir Condy 
Rackrent for ever P was the first thing I hears in tlie 
morning, and the same and nothing else all day» and not 
a soul sober only just when polling, enough to give their 
votes as became *em, and to stand the browbeating of 
the lawyers, who came tight enough upon us ; and many 
of our freeholders were knocked off, having never a ff^ 
hold that they could safely swear to, and Sir Condy wa» 
not willing to have any man perjure himself for his nka^ 
as was done on the other side, God knows, bat no mat- 
ter for that Some of our (hends were dumfowids^- 
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liy the U wy e ra asking Uiem, Had they ever been upon 
the giaund where their freeholds lay ! Now Sir Coady^ 
being tender of the consciences of them that had not 
been on the ground, and so could not swear to a freehold 
when cross-examined by them lawyers, sent out for a 
couple of cleaves-fuU of the sods of his farm of Gultee- 
shinnagh :* and as soon as the sods came into town he 
set each man upon his sod, and so then ever after, you 
know, they could fairly swear they had been upon the 
ground.t We gained the day by this piece of honesty. 
I thought I should have died in the streets for joy when 
I seed my poor master chaired, and he bareheaded, and 
it raining as hard as it could pour ; but all the crowds 
following him up and down, and he bowing and shakinjf 
hands with the whole town. ** Is that Sir Condy Rack- 
rent in the chair ?^ says a stranger man in the crowd. 
— ** The same,** says 1 ; "who else should it be ! God 
bless him r* — ^*^ And I take it, then, you belong to him V* 
says he. — ^ Not at all,** says I, " but I live under him, 
and have done so these two hundred years and upwardSp 
me and mine." — ** It's lucky for you, then,** rejoins he, 
'^ that he is where he is ; for was he anywhere else bat 
in the chair, this minute heM be in a worse place ; for I 
was sent down on purpose to put him up4 and here's 
my order for so doing in my pocket.** It was a writ that 
villain the wine-merchant had marked against my poor 
master for some hundreds of an old debt, which it was 
a shame to be talking of at such a time as this. " Put it 
in your pocket again, and think no more of it any ways 
for seven years to come, my honest friend,** says I; 
''he*s a member of parliament now, praised be God* 
and such as you can*t touch him : and if you*U take a 
fooFs advice, l*d have you keep out of the way this day^ 
or you*ll run a good chance of getting your deserts 
among my master's friends, unless you choose to drink 

* At St. Pundit meetiiif, Lnndoo, March, I806,tlieDiil»orSiia9ez said to 
feai Uie booouroT beaiinf an Ihaii title, and, with the penmsakM of the eoan* 
paay, he 8h«»ukl tell ibnn an anecdote of what he had experienced on hia 
tia^rela. When he was at Rome, he went to Tisit an Irish seminary, aa4 
when they heard who he was, and that he had an Irish title, some of them 
aakeJ hira, ** Please jroar royal highness, since you are an Irish peer, will 
ytm tell OS if yoa ever trod upon Irish groiind P When he lokl them he hai 
■Dt, ** O, then,** said one of the order, ** you shall soon do so.* They the* 
apraad some earth, which had been broaght from IrelaBd, oa a murhla al 
■ad iMde him stand apon it. 

t This was actually d»ne at an deette !■ Irdaiid. 
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his health like everybody else."—** Fve no objectkm to 
that in life/' says he ; so we went into one of the publie 
houses kept open for my master ; and we had a jgreat 
deal of talk about this thing and that. ** And how is it,** 
says he, " your master keeps q|i so well upon his legst 
I heard say he was off Holantide twelvemonth past.^— 
** Never was better or heartier in his life," said 1. — *' It's 
not that I am after speaking of," said he ; ** but there 
was a great report of his being ruined." — " No matter," 
says I, ** the sheriffs two years running were his particu- 
lar friends, and the sub-sheriffs were both of them gen- 
tlemen, and were properly spoken to ; and so the writs 
lay snug with them, and they, as I understand by my 
son Jason the custom in them cases is, returned the 
writs as they came to them to those that sent 'em ; much 
good may it do them ! with a word in Latin, that no such 
person as Sir Condy Rackrent, Bart., was to be found in 
those parts." — ** Oh, I understand all those ways better, 
no offence, than you," says he, laughing; and at the 
same time filling his glass to my master's ^ood health* 
which convinced me he was a warm friend m his heart 
miter all, though appearances were a little suspicious or 
so at first. ^ To be sure," savs he, still cutting his ioke* 
** when a man's over head and shoulders in debt, he may 
live the faster for it, and the better, if he goes the right 
way about it ; or else how is it so many hve on so well* 
as we see every day, after they are ruined 1" — •* How is 
it," says I, being a little merry at the time ; ** how is it 
but just as you see the ducks in the chicken-yard, just 
miter their heads are cut off by the cook, running round 
and round faster than when alive T' At which conceit 
he fell a laughing, and remarked that he had never had 
the happiness yet to see the chicken-yard at Castle Rack- 
rent. ** It won't be long so, I hope," says I ; *' youll be 
kindly welcome there, as everybody is made by my mas- 
ter; there is not a freer spoken gentleman, or a better 
beloved, high or low, in all Ireland." And of what passed 
after this I'm not sensible, for we drank Sir Condy's good 
health and the downfall of his enemies till we could 
stand no longer ourselves. And little did I think at the 
time, or till long after, how I was harbouring my poor 
master's greatest of enemies myself. This fellow had 
the impuoence, afUsr coming to see the chicken-yard, to 
get me to introduce him to my son Jason ; little mors 
tnau the man that never was bom did I guess at his 
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meaniiig by this visit ; he gets him a correct Ust fairly 
drawn oat from my son Jason of all my master's debts, 
and goes straight round to the Creditors and bays them 
all ap, which he did easy enoagh, seeing the half of them 
never expected to see their money out of Sir Condy's 
hands^ Then, when this base-minded limb of the law, 
as I ajflerward detected him in being, grew to be sole 
creditor over all, he takes him out a custodiam on tdl 
Ihe denominations and sub-denominations, and every 
carton and half-carton upon the estate ; and not content 
with that, must have an execution against the master's 
goods and down to the furniture, though little worth, of 
Castle Rackrent itself. But this is a part of my story 
I'm not come to yet, and it's bad to be forestalling : iU 
news flies fast enough all the world over. 

To go back to the day of the election, which I never 
think of but with pleasure and tears of gratitude for 
those good times; after the election was quite and 
clean over, there comes shoals of people from all parts, 
claiming to have obliged ray master with their votes, 
and putting him in mind of promises which he could 
never remember himself to have made ; one was to have 
a freehold for each of his four sons ; another was to have 
a renewal of a lease ; another an abatement ; one came 
to be paid ten guineas for a pair of silver buckles sold 
ray master on the hustings, which turned out to be no 
better than copper gilt ; another had a long bill for oats, 
the half of which never went into the granary to my 
certain knowledge, and the other half were not fit for 
the cattle to touch ; but the bargain was made the week 
before the election, and the coach and saddle horses 
were got into order for the day, besides a vote fairly got 
by them oats ; so no more reasoning on that head ; but 
then there was no end to them that were telling Sir 
Condy he had engaged to make their sons excisemen, 
or high constables, or the like ; and as for them that had 
bills to give in for liquor, and beds, and straw, and 
ribands, and horses, and postchaises for the gentlemen 
freeholders that came from all parts and other counties 
to vote for my master, and were not, to be sure, to be 
at any charges, there was no standing against all these ; 
and, worse than all, the gentlemen of my master's com- 
mittee, who managed ail for him, and talked how they'd 
bring him in without costing him a penny, and subscribed 
by hundreds very genteelly, forgot to pay their subscr^ 
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tions, and had laid out in agents and lawyen* fees and 
secret service money tiie I^rd knows how much ; and 
my master could never ask one of them for their sub- 
scription you are sensible, nor for the price of a fine 
horse he had sold one of them, so it all was left at his 
door. He could never, God bless him again! I say, 
bring himself to ask a gentleman for money, despising 
such sort of conversation himself; but others, who were 
not gentlemen born, behaved very uncivil in pressing 
him at this very time, and all he could do to content 'em 
all was to take himself out of the way as fast as possible 
to DubUn, where my lady had taken a house fitting for 
him as a member of parhament, to attend his duty in 
there all the winter. I was very lonely when the whole 
family was gone, and all the things they had ordered to 
go, and forgot, sent after them by the car. There was 
then a great silence in Castle Rackrent, and I went 
moping from room to room, hearing the doors clap for 
want of right locks, and the wind through the broken 
windows that the glazier never would come to mend, 
and the rain coming through the roof and best ceilings 
all over the house for want of a slater, whose bill was 
not paid, besides our having no slates or shingles for 
that part of the old building which was shingled and 
burnt when the chimney took fire, and had been open to 
the weather ever since. I took myself to the servants* 
hall in the evening to smoke my pipe as usual, but 
missed the bit of talk we used to have there sadly, and 
ever after was content to stay in the kitchen and boil 
my little potatoes,* and put up my bed there ; and every 
post-day 1 looked in the newspaper, but no news of my 
roaster in the House ; he never spoke good or bad ; bat 
as the butler wrote down word to my son Jason, was 
▼ery ill used by the government about a place that was 
promised him and never given, after his sup()orting them 
against his conscience very honounibly, and being greatly 
soused for it, which hurt him greatly, he having the name 
of a great patriot in the country before. The house and 
living in Dublin too were not to be had for nothing, and 
my son Jason said, '* Sir Condy must soon be looking 
out for a new agent, for Tve done my part, and can do 
no more :-— if my lady had the bank of Ireland to spendf 

* JTy little jMtatoet— Thady does not mean, by this expreaslon, diat Ml 
were leasihaii other peiiplePa, or leas than the nuiial alaa: littltls 
li aii^ M an Italian diminutive, eijiyaalva of ftwdnaaa. 
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it would go m one winter, and Sir Condy would nerer 
gainsay her, though he does not care the rind of a 
lemon for her all the while.'' 

Now I could not bear to hear Jason giving out after 
this manner against the family, and twenty people 
standing by in the street* Ever since he had hved at 
the lodge of his own, he looked down howsomever, upon 
poor old Thady, and was grown quite a great gentleman, 
and had none of his relations near him ; no wonder he 
was no kinder to poor Sir Condy than to his own kith 
and kin.* In the spring it was the villain that got the 
list of the debts from him brought down the custodiam, 
Sir Condy still attending his duty in parliament, and I 
could scarcely believe my own old eyes, or the spectacles 
with whi<^h I read it, when I was shown my son Jason's 
name joined in the custodiam ; but he told me it was 
only for form's sake, and to make things easier than if 
all the land was under the power of a total stranger. 
Well, I did not know what to think ; it was hard to be 
talking ill of my own, and I could not but grieve for my 
poor master's fine estate, all torn by these vultures of 
the law ; so I said nothing, but just looked on to see 
how it would all end. 

It was not till the month of June that he and my lady 
came down to the country. My master was pleased to 
take me aside with them to the brewhouse that same 
evening, ;to complain to me of my son and other matters, 
in which he saia he was confident I had neither art nor 
part ; he said a sreat deal more to me, to whom ne had 
been fond to talk ever since he was my white-headed 
boy, before he came to the estate ; and all that he said 
about poor Judy J can never forget, but scorn to repeat* 
He did not say an unkind word of my lady, but won- 
dered, as well he might, her relations would do nothing 
for him or her, and they in all this gnreat distress. He 
did not take any thing long to heart, let it be as it would, 
and had no more malice or thought of the like in him 
than a child that can't speak ; this night it was all out 
of his head before he went to his bed. He took his juf( 
of whiskey-punch — my lady was grown quite easy about 
the whiskey-punch by this time, and so I did suppose all 
was going on right betwixt them, till I learned the tnith 
through Mrs. Jane, who talked over their affairs to the 

* JTif A and ftm^-fiunUy orral^tioiM. Km tmn kind; kith (iom mo know 
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hoasek^per, and I within hearing. The night my maa- 
ter came nome, thinking of nothi^ at all but Just making 
merry, h$ drank his bumper toast ^ to the deserts o£ that 
old curmndgeoa my fatner-in-law, and all enemies at 
Mount Juliet^s town." Now my lady was no longer in 
the mind she formerly was, and did no ways relish hear- 
ing her own friends abused in her presence, she said. 
•* Then why don't they show themselves your friends^** 
said my roaster, ** and oblige me with the loan of the 
money I condescended, by your advice, my dear, to askt 
It's now three posts since I sent off my letter, desiring 
in the postscript a speedy answer by the return of the 
post, and no account at all from them yet." — **^ I expect 
they'll write to me next post," says m}' lady, and that 
was all that passed then ; but it was easy from this to 
guess there was a cooloMs betwixt them, and with good 
cause. 

The next morning, being post-day, I sent off the gos* 
soon early to the post-office, to see was there any letter 
likely to set miners to rights, and he brought back one 
with 4^ proper post-mark upon it, sure enough, and I 
bad notime to examine, or make any conjecture more 
about it, for into the servants' hall pops Mrs. Jane with 
a blue bandbox in her hand, quite entirely mad. ** Dear 
ma'am, and what's the matter 1" says I. — "Matter 
enough," says she ; ** don't you see my bandbox is wet 
through, and my best bonnet here spoiled, besides my 
lady's, and all by the rain coming in through that gallery 
window, that you might have got mended, if you'd had 
any sense, Thady, all the time we were in town in the 
winter." — •* Sure I could not get the glazier, ma'am," says 
I. — " You might have stopped it up anyhow," says she. 
— ** So I did, ma'am, to the best of my abihty ; one of the 
panes with the old pillow-case, and the other with apiece 
of the old stage green curtain ; sure I was as carenil as 
possible all tha time you were away, and not a drop of 
rain came in at that window of all the windows in the 
house, all winter, ma'am, when under my care ; and now 
the family's come home, and it's summer time, I never 
thought no more about it, to be sure ; but dear, it's a pity to 
think of your bonnet, ma'am ; but here's what will please 
you, ma'am, a letter from Mount Juliet's town for my 
lady." With that she snatches it from me without a worn 
more, and runs up the back stairs to my mistress ; I foU 
lows with a slate to make up the window. This wimiow 






WIS ■ fliB Im^ pasBige. or giOerj, as ay b^ gsfe 
•rden to hate il called, in the gaDerj leammg to mj 
mastei^ beddttmber and hen. And when ^Rol np 
with the state, the door, haTnif no lock, andAe bdt \ 
spoOed, was a|ar after Mis. Jane, and as I was bmj wfA ' 
the window, I heard all that was sajfii^ within. ^ 

«* Well, wfaaTs in your letter, Bei]a,ni3r dear!" sajs ^ 
he : ** jcmYe a lon^ time spelling it orer." — ^ Won*t jott 
shore tins nomin^ Sir Condirr* sajs she, and pot die 
letter into her pocket. ** 1 shared the day before jes- 
terd^," says he, '^my dear, and that*k not what Tm 
fliinking of now ; bat any things to obUge yoo, and to 
bate peace and quietness, my dearf and present^ I 
had the ghmpse of him at the cracked glass orer die 
chimney-piece, standing op shsTing himself to please my 
lady. But she took no noticeft.bot went on reading ha 
book, and Mis. Jane doing her hair bdiind. ^ What is 
it yooYe reading there, my dear ! — phoo, IVe cot myself 
with tins razor ; the man's a cheat that sold it me, but I 
have not paid him for it yet : what is i^ yoo're reading 
there I did yon hear me asking yoo, my dearfjr^ The 
Sorrows of Werter,** replies my lady, as well ail foold 
hear. — ^ I think more of the sorrows of Sir Condy,^ s^s 
my master, joking-like. ** What news from Meant Jo- 
liet's town V — ^ No news," says she, •* bat the old story 
over again ; my fiiends all reproaching me still for whal 
I can't help now." — ^ Is it for marrying me V said my 
master, still shaving: ** what signifies, asyoo say, talk* 
ing of that, when it cant be helped now ?" 

With that she heaved a great si|^ that I heard piaiB 
enough in the passage. '^ A nd did you not use me basely. 
Sir C^Midy,'' says she, ^ not to tell roe you were nnned 
before I married yoa 1" — ^Teil yoo, my dear," said he; 
** did yon ever ask me one word about it 1 and had not 
you friends enough of your own, that were telling yoa 
nothing else from morning to night, if you'd have listened 
to them slanders V — ^ No slamlers, nor are my frionds 
slanderers ; and I cant bear to hc»nr them treated with 
disrespect, as I do," sajrs my lady, and took out her 
pocket handkerchief; ** they are the best of fiiends ; and 

if I had taken their advice But my father was 

wrong to lock roe up, I own; that was the only unkind 
thing I can charge him with ; for if he had not locked 
me up, I sho^d never have had a serious thought of 
running away, as I did."'— ^ Well, my dear," ssud mr 
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master, "don*t cry and make yourself uneasy about h 
now, w^B it's all over, and you have the man of your 
own Qljgnii in spite of 'em all." — *' I was too young, I 
know; ipmake-g choice at the time you ran away with 
ne, Tm sure,^ says my lady, and another sigh, which 
n^ade my master, half-shaved as he was, turn round upon 
her in surprise. " Why, Bell," says he, " you can't deny 
what you know as well as I do, that it was at your own 
particular desire, and thst twice under your own hand 
and seal expressed, that I should carry you off as I did 
to Scotland, and marry you there." — ^^Well, say no 
more about it. Sir Condy,'' said my lady, pettish-hke — 
•* I was a child then, you know." — ^'* And as far as I 
know, you're little better now, my dear Bella, to be talk- 
ing in this manner to your husband's /ace ; but I won't 
t^e it ill of you, for I know it's something in that letter 
you put into your poeloit just now that has set you 
against me all on a sudden, and imposed upon your un- 
derstanding." — ^** It is not so very easy as you think it. 
Sir Con^, to impose upon my understanding," said my 
lady.-— ^iily dear*** says he, *' 1 have, and with reason, 
the besropliuon of your understanding of any man now 
breathlniri and you know I have never set my own in 
competition with it till now, my dear Bella," says he, 
taking her hand from her book as kind as could be--** till 
now, when I have the great advantage of being quite 
cool, and you not ; so don't believe one word your friends 
■ay against your own Sir Condy, and lend me the letter 
out o^ vour pocket, till I see what it is they can have to 
•ay."—** Take it then," says she, ** and as you are quite 
cool, I hope it is a proper time to request you'll allow 
roe to comply with the wishes of all my own friends, 
and return to live with my father and family, during the 
remainder of my wretched existence, at Mount Juliet's 
town." 

At this my poor master fell back a few paces, like one 
that had been shot. ** You're not serious, Bella," says 
he ; ** and could you find it in your heart to leave me this 
way in the very middle of my distresses, all alone V* 
But recollecting himself after his first surprise, and a 
moment's time for reflection, he said, with a great deal 
of consideration for my lady, ** Well, Bella, my dear, ] 
believe you are right; for what could you do at Castle 
Rackrent, and an execution against the goods coming 
down, and the furniture to be canted, and an auction iu 
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the house all next week t so you have 1117 full consent 
to go, since that is your desire, only you must not think 
of my accompanying you, which I could not ia iKmoor 
do upon the terms 1 always have been^tibQt iMB'ttar- *h ' 
riage, with your friends; besides, 1 hate bus&ss to «#- 
transact at home ; so in the mean time, if we arfc to haTO ^ 

any breakfast this morning, let us go down and have il^ ^ 
for the last time in peace and comfort, Bella.** 

Then, as I heard my master comiof to the passage 
door, I finished fastening up my slate against the bioken 
pane ; and when he came out, I wiped down the window 
seat with my wig,* and bade him a good morrow as 
kindly as I could, seeing he was in trouble, though he 
strove and thought to lude it from me. ^ This window 
is all racked and tattered," says I, ^ and it*s what l*m 
striving to mend.** — ** It u all racked and tattered plain 
enough,** says he, *^ and never fttfjuA mending it, honest 
old Thady,** says he ; ** it will do well enough for yoa 
and I, and that*s all the company w& shall have ieft in 
the house by-and-by.** — ** Vm sorry to see your l^onour 
so low this morning,** says I ; ^ but you*l be betterafter 
taking your breakfast.** — ** Step down to the osiNnIs* 
hall,** says he, ^ and bring me up the pen and ink into the 
parlour, and get a sheet of paper from Mrs. Jane, for I 
have business that caii*t brook to be delayed ; and come 
into the parlour with the pen and ink yourself, Thady, ^ 

for I must have you to witness my signing a paper I have 
to execute in a hurry.** Well, while 1 was getting of the 
pen and ink-horn, and the sheet of paper, I ransacked 
my brains to think what could be the [tapers my poor 
master could have to execute in such a hurry, he that 
never thought of such a thing as doing business afore 
breakfast in the whole course of his life, for any man 
Uving; but this was for my lady, as I afterward found* 
and the more genteel of him after all her treatment. 

I was just witnessing the paper that he had scrawled 
over, and w^as shaking the ink out of my pen upon the 



* Wigs were Ibnneriy need inateed of broooM in Irriaad Air aweepiof or 
dostiof ublee, auira, dbe. Tike editor doubted tbe Cict till he mw a laboavar 
of tbe old acbool sweep down a fligbi of siaim with his wig : he aAerw^rd 
pat it on hiA head axain with the atinoai composure, and said, "* Oh, pleaan 
joor honour, it's never a bit the worse.** 

It mast be acknowledged that ihew men are not in any danger ofcatehiaf 
cold by lalonf off their wipaoccasioaally, because they usually have Ine crops 



of hair growing under their wifs. The wigs are often yellow, and the hair 
which appears fVoin beneath them black; the wigs are tt«ually too iaaaU,MA 
an niaed iw by tiM hair beneath, or by the ears of Uis 
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carpet, when my ladv came in to breakHuit, and iht 
started as if it had been u frhimt; aa well ahe miffbt 
when she saw Sir Oondy writiuff at this unseaaoitHDle 
hour. ^ That will do very well, Thady,** aaya ho to me, 
and took the paper 1 had Mj^iittd to, without knowiuff 
what upon the earth it niitfht hu, (mt of niy ImiidSf and 
walked, folding: it up, to niv lady. 

** You are concerned in tiiia, my Lady Hack runt,** says 
he, puttinj; it into her handa ; " and 1 be|f you*U keep 
this memorandum safe, and show it to your friends tlar 
first thin^ you do when you kv\ liome ; but put it in your 
pocket now, my dear, and let ns eat our oreakftwt, ia 
God's name." — " What is all thin V said my lady, open- 
ing the paper in great curioMitv.— ** lt*« oiilv u bit of s 
memorandum of what 1 think it becomea me to do when- 
ever I am able," sa vs mv manter ; ^ you know in^ situa- 
tion, tied hand and foti at the preHcnt time being, but 
that can't last always, and when Vm dead and gone, the 
land will be to the good, Thady, you know ; tind take 
notice, it's my intention your lady Hhoukl liavti a clear 
five hundred a year Jointure oflf the estate afor« any of 
my d«bt8 are paid."— ♦• Oh, pleasu y<mr honour,** says I^ 
** I can*t expect to live to see that time, being now up- 
wards of fourscore years of age, and you a young man» 
and likely to eontinue so, by the help of Uodt** J was 
vexed to see my lady so iiuNinHible too ; for all slie said 
was, " This is very gentuel of you, Hir Cuiidy. Yoo 
need not wait any longer, Thady ;" mt I Just pickefl up 
the pen and ink that had tumbled on the floor, and 
heard my master finish with saying, ^ You behaved ytry 
genteel to me, my dear, when you threw all the little 
you had in your own poiver, along with youmelf, into 
my hands; and as i don't deny but what you may have 
had some things to complain of," — to be sure he was 
thinking then of Judy, or of the whii»key-puneb, one m 
t*other, or both,— ^ and as I don't deny but you may bj^ve 
had something to complain of, my dear, it in but (air yoo 
should have something in the form of compeniiation to 
look forward to agreealily in future ; liesides, it*s an act 
of justice to myself that none of your frienijs, my dear, 
may ever have it to say against me I married for money, 
and not for love." — ^ Tliat is the last thing I shcniM ever 
have thought of saying of you. Sir Condy," said my ladv, 
looking very gracious. — "Tlien, my dear,** mud mi 
Condy, *^ we shall part as good friends as we mett so 
alTs right." 
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I was gpreatly rejoiced to hear this, and went out of 
the parlour to report it all to the kitchen. The next 
morning my lady and Mrs. Jane set out for Mount Ju- 
liet's town in the jaunting car : many wondered at my 
lady's choosing to go away, considering all things, upon 
the jaunting car, as if it was only a party of pleasure ; 
but they did not know, till I told them, that the coach 
was all broke in the journey down, and no other Tehicle 
but the car to be had ; besides, my lady's friends were 
to send their coach to meet her at the cross-roads ; so it 
was all done very proper. 

My poor master was in great trouble after my lady 
left us. The execution came down; and every thing at 
Castle Rackrent was seized by the gripers, and my son 
Jason, to his shame be it spoken, among them. 1 won- 
dered, for the life of me, how he could harden himself to 
do it ; but then he had been studying the law, and had 
made himself Attorney Quirk ; so he brought down at once 
a heap of accounts upon my master's head. To cash 
lent, and to ditto, and to ditto, and to ditto, and oats, 
and bills paid at the milliner's and linen draper's,' and 
many dresses for the fancy balls in Dublin, for in lady, 
and all the bills to the workmen and tradesmen tor the 
scenery of the theatre, and the chandler's and grocer's 
bills, and tailor's, besides butcher's and baker's, and 
worse than all, the old one of that base wine-merchant's, 
that wanted to arrest my poor master for the amount on 
the election day, for which account Sir Condy afterward 
passed his note of hand, bearing lawful interest from the 
date thereof; and the interest and compound interest 
was now mounted to a terrible deal on many other notes 
and bonds for money borrowed, and there was, besides, 
hush-money to the sub-sheriffs, and sheets upon sheets 
of old and new attorneys' bills, with heavy balances, as 
performer account furnished, brought forward with in- 
terest thereon ; then there was a powerful deal due to 
the crown for sixteen years' arrear of quit-rent, of the 
town-lands of Carrickashaughlin, with driver's fees, and 
a compliment to the receiver every year for letting the 
quit-rent run on, to obUge Sir Condy, and Sir Kit afore 
him. Then there were bills for spirits and ribands at the 
election time, and the gentlemen of the committee's ac- 
counts unsettled, and their subscription never gathered } 
and there were cows to be paid for, with the smith and 
farrier's bill to be set against the rent of the demesnet 
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with calf and hay-money; then there was all the Benrants* 
wafes, since I don't know when, coming due to theniy 
and sums advanced for them by my son Jason, for clothes» 
and boots, and whips, and odd moneys for sundries ex- 
pended by them in journeys to town and elsewhere, and 
pocket-money for the master continually, and aiessen- 
gers and postage before his being a parliament man ; I 
can't myself tell you what besides ; but this I know» 
that when the evening came on the which Sir Condy had 
appointed to settle all with my son Jason, and when he 
comes into the parlour, and sees the sight of bills and 
load of papers all gathered on the great dining-taUe for 
him, he puts his hands before both his eyes, and cried 
out, ** Merciful Jasus ! what is it I see before me V* 
Then I sets an arm-chair at the table for him, and with 
a deal of difficulty he sits him down, and my son Jason 
hands him over the pen and ink to sign to this man's 
bill, and t'other man's bill, all which he did without 
making the least objections. Indeed, to give him his 
due, I never seen a man more fair, and honest, and easy 
in all his dealings, from first to last, as Sir Condy, or 
more willing to pay every man his own, as far as he 
was able, which is as much as any one can do. ** Well,** 
says he, joking-like with Jason, " 1 wish we could settle 
it all with a stroke of my gray goose-quill. What sig* 
nifies making me wade through all this ocean of papers 
here ; can't you now, who understand drawing out an 
account, debtor and creditor, just sit down here at the 
comer of the table, and get it done out for me, that I 
may have a clear view of the balance, which is all I need 
be talking about, you know 1" — " Very true. Sir Condy, 
nobody understands business better than yourself," says 
Jason. — ^ So I've a right to do, being bom and bred to 
the bar," says Sir Condy. ** Thady, do step out and see 
are they bringing in the things for the punch, for we've 
Just done all we have to do for this evening." I goes 
out accordingly ; and when I came back Jason was point- 
ing to the balance, which was a terrible sight to my poor 
master. "Pooh! pooh! pooh!" says he, "here's so 
man^ naughts they dazzle my eyes, so Uiey do, and pat 
me m mind of all I suffered laming of my numeration 
table, when I was a boy, at the day-school along with 
vou, Jason — units, tens, hundreds, tens of hundreds. Is 
the punch ready, Thady 1" says he, seeing me. — ^ Im- 
mediately ; the boy has the jug in his hand ; it's comiog 
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up-stairs, please your honour, as fast as possible," says 
I, for I saw bis honour was tired out of his life ; bitit 
Jason, very short and cruel, cuts me off with — ^ Don't 
be talking of punch yet awhile ; it^s no time for punch 
yet a bit — units, tens, hundreds,'* goes he on, counting 
over the master's shoulder, units, tens, hundreds, thou- 
sands. *' A-a-agh ! hold your hand," cries my master ; 
** where in this wide world am I to find hundreds, or 
units itself, let alone thousands 1" — ^ The bsdance has 
been running on too long," says Jason, sticking to him 
as I could not have done at the time, if youM have given 
both the Indies and Cork to boot ; *' the balance has oeen 
running on too long, and I'm distressed myself on your 
account, Sir Condy, for money, and the thing must be 
settled now on the spot, and the balance cleared off," 
says Jason. — ^**I'll thank you if you'll only show me 
how," says Sir Condy. — " There's but one way," says 
Jason, ** and that's ready enough : when there's no cash, 
what can a gentleman do but go to the land 1" — " How 
can you go to the land, and it under custodiam to your- 
self already," says Sir Condy, '^ and another custodiam 
hanging over it 1 and no one at all can touch it, you 
know, but the custodees." — '* Sure, can't you sell, though 
at a loss 1 sure you can sell, and I've a purchaser ready 
for you," says Jason. — " Have ye so 1" said Sir Condy ; 
^ that's a great point gained ; but there's a thing now 
beyond all, that perhaps you don't know yet, barring 
Thady has let you into the secret." — ^^ Sarrah bit of a 
secret, or any thing at all of the kind, has he learned 
from me these fifteen weeks come St. John's eve," says 
I ; " for we have scarce been upon speaking terms of lute ; 
but what is it your honour means of a secret 1" — " Why, 
the secret of the little keepsake I gave my Lady Rack- 
rent the morning she left us, that she might not go back 
empty-handed to her friends." — " My Lady Rackrent, I'm 
sure, has baubles ^nd keepsakes enough, as those bills 
on the table will show," says Jason ; ** but whatever it 
is," says he, taking up his pen, '* we must add it to the 
balance, for to be sure it can't be paid for." — " No, nor 
can't till after my decease," said Sir Condy; "that's 
one good thing." Then colouring up a good deal, he 
tells Jason of the memorandum of the five hundred a 

J ear jointure he had settled upon my lady ; at which 
ason was indeed mad, and said a great deal in very high 
words, that it was using a gentleman, who had the mao- 
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agement of his affairs, and was moreover his prindinl 
creditor, extremely ill to do such a thinff without con- 
salting him, and against his knowledge and consent. To 
all which Sir Condy had nothing to reply, but that upon 
his conscience it was in a hurry and without a moment's 
thought on his part, and he was very sorry for it, but if 
it was to do over again he would do the same ; and he 
appealed to me, and I was ready to give my evidence, if 
that would do, to the truth of all he said. 

So Jason with much ado was brought to agree to a 
compromise. ** The purchaser that I nave ready,** sayv 
he, ** will be much displeased, to be sure, at the encum- 
brance on the land, but I must see and manage him ; 
here^s a deed ready drawn up, we have nothing to do bat 
to put in the consideration money and our names to it** 
— ^ And how much am I going to sell ^ — the lands of 
0*Shaughlin*s town, and the lands of Gruneaghoolaghan, 
and the lands of Crookaghnawaturgh,'' says he, just reacU 
ing to himself, — "and — Oh, murder, Jason! sure you 
won't put this in — the castle, stable, and appurtenances 
of Castle Rackrent/' — " Oh, murder !*' savs I, clapping 
my hands, " this is too bad, Jason.'* — ** Why so,** said 
Jason, " when it's all, and a great deal more to the hack 
of it, lawfully mine, was I to push for it 1" — " Look at 
him," says I, pointing to Sir Condy, who was just lean- 
ing back in his arm-chair, with his arms falling beside 
him like one stupified ; " is it you, Jason, that can stand 
in his presence, and recollect all he has been to us, and 
all we have been to him, and yet use him so at the last 1" 
— ** Who will he find to use him better, 1 ask you t" said 
Jason ; " if he can get a better purchaser, I'm content ; 
I only offer to purchase to make things easy and oblige 
him : though I don't see what compliment 1 am under, 
if you come to that ; I have never had, asked, or charged 
more than sixpence in the pound, receiver's fees ; and 
where would he have got an agent for a penny less T" 
— ** Oh, Jason ! Jason ! now will you stand to this in tha 
face of the county and all who know you 1" says I ; ^ and 
what will people think and say, when they see you living 
here in Castle Rackrent, and the lawful owner turned 
out of the seat of his ancestors, without a cabin to put 
his head into, or so much as a potato to eat 1" Jason, 
while I was saying this, and a great deal more, made 
me signs, and winks, and frowns ; but I took no heed, 
for I was grieved and sick at heart for my poor master, 
and couldn*t but speak* 
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"Here's the punch," 8a3ns Jason, for the door opened; 
** here's the punch !" Hearing that, my master starts up 
in his chair, and recollects himself, and Jason uncorks 
the whiskey. *' Set down the jug here,'' says he, making 
room for it beside the papers opposite to Sir Condy, but 
still not stirring the deed that was to make over aU. 
Well, I was in great hopes he had some touch of mercy 
about him when I saw him making the punch, and my 
master took a glass ; but Jason put it back as he was 
going to fill again, saying, *^ No, Sir Condy, it sha'n't be 
said of me I got your signature to this deed when you 
were half-seas over : you know, your name and hand- 
writing in that condition would not, if brought before the 
courts, benefit me a straw ; wherefore let us settle aU 
before we go deeper into the punch-bowl." — ** Settle all 
as you will," said Sir Condy, clapping his hands to his 
ears ; " but let me hear no more ; I'm bothered to death 
this night." — " You've only to sign," said Jason, putting 
the pen to him. — "Take all, and be content," said my 
master. So he signed ; and the man who brought in the 
punch witnessed it, for I was not able, but crying like a 
child ; and besides, Jason said, which I was glad of, that 
I was no fit witness, being so old and doting. It was so 
bad with me, I could not taste a drop of the punch itself, 
though my master himself, God bless him ! m the midst 
of his trouble, poured out a glass for me, and brought it 
up to my lips. "Not a drop, I thank your honour's 
honour as much as if I took it though," and I just set 
down the glass as it was, and went out ; and when 1 got 
to the Street-door, the neighbour's childer, who were 
playing at marbles there, seeing me in great trouble, left 
their play, and gathered about me to know what ailed 
me ; and I told them all, for it was a great relief to me to 
speak to these poor childer, that seemed to have some 
natural feeling left in them : and when they were made 
sensible that Sir Condy was going to leave Castle Rack- 
rent for good and all, they set up a whiUalu that could 
be heard to the farthest end of the street ; and one fine 
boy he was, that my master had given an apple to that 
morning, cried the loudest, but they all were the same 
sorry, for Sir Condy was greatly beloved among the chil- 
der, for letting them go a nutting in the demesne without 
saying a word to them, though my lady objected to them. 
The people in the town, who were the most of them 
standing at their doors, hearing the childer cry, would 
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know the reason of it; and when the report was made 
known, the people one and all gathered in great anger 
against my son Jason, and terror at the notion of his 
coming to be landlord over them, and they cried, ** No 
Jason ! no Jason ! Sir Condy ! Sir Condy ! Sir Condy 
Rackrent for ever !'' and the mob grew so great and so 
loud, I was frightened, and made my way back to the 
house to warn my son to make his escape, or hide him- 
self, for fear of the consequences. Jason would not be- 
lieve me till they came all round the house and to the 
windows with great shouts: then he grew quite pale, 
and asked Sir Condy what had he best do ? *' HI tell 
you what you'd best do," said Sir Condy, who was 
laughing to see his fright ; " finish your glass first, then 
let's go to the window and show ourselves, and I'll tell 
'em, or you shall, if you please, that I'm going to the 
lodge for change of air for my health, and by my own 
desire, for the rest of my days." — ** Do so," said Jason, 
who never meant it should have been so, but could not 
refuse him the lodge at this unseasonable time. Ac- 
cordingly, Sir Condy threw up the sash and explained 
matters, and thanked all his friends, and bid 'em look in 
at the punch-bowl, and observe that Jason and he had 
been sitting over it very good friends ; so the mob was 
content, and he sent 'em out some whiskey to drink his 
health, and that was the last time his honour's healtii 
was ever drunk at Castle Rackrent. 

The very next day, being too proud, as he said to me, 
to stay an hour longer in a house that did not belong to 
him, he sets off to the lodge, and I along with him noc 
many hours after. And there was great bemoaning 
through all O'Shaughlin's town, which I staid to wit 
ness, and gave my poor master a full account of when I 

fot to the lodge. He was very low and in his bed wjien 
got there, and complained of a great pain about his 
heart, but I guessed it was only trouble, and all the 
business, let alone vexation, he had gone through of late ; 
and knowing the nature of him from a boy, I took my 
pipe, and, while smoking it by the chimney, began tell- 
mghim how he was beloved and regretted in the county, 
and it did him a deal of good to hear it. ^ Your honour 
has a great many friends yet, that you don't know of, 
rich and poor, in the county," says I; **for as I was 
coming along the road, I met two gentlemen in their own 
carriages, who asked alter you, knowing me, and wanted 



to know wbera yoo was, and all about yon, and eren how 
old I was : think of that.** Then he wakened out of his 
doze, and began questioning me who the gentlemen were. 
And the next morning it came into my head to go, un- 
known to anybody, with my master's compliments, 
round to many of the genUemen^s houses, where he and 
my lady used to Tisit, and people that I knew were his 
great friends, and would go to Cork to serve him any 
day iu the year, and I made bold to try to borrow a trifle 
of cash from them. They all treated me very civil for 
the most part, and asked a great many questions very 
kind about my lady, and ,Sir Condy, and all the family, 
and were greatly surprised to learn from me Castle Rack- 
rent was sold, and my master at the lodge for health ; 
and they all pitied him greatly, and he had their good 
wishes, if that would do, but money was a thing they un- 
fortunately had not any of them at this time to spare. 
I had my journey for my pains, and I, not used to walk« 
ing, nor supple as formerly, was greatly tired, but had 
the satisfaction of telling my master, when I got to the 
lodge, all the civil things said by high and low. 

^ Thady,'' says he, '* all youVe been telUng me brings 
a strange thought into my head ; Pve a notion 1 shall not 
be long for this world anyhow, and Pve a great fancy to 
see my own funeral afore I die." I was greatly shocked 
at the first speaking, to hear him speak so light about his 
funeral, and he to all appearance in good health, but 
recollecting myself, answered, *' To be sure it would be 
as fine a sight as one could see, I dared to say, and one 
I should be proud to witness, and I did not doubt his 
honour^s would be as great a funeral as ever Sir Patrick 
O'Shaughlin's was, and such a one as that had never 
been known in the county afore or since.** But I never 
thought he was in earnest about seeing his own funeral 
himself, till the next day he returns to it again. ** Thady,** 
says he, ** as far as the wake"* goes, sure I might without 
any great trouble have the sat^faction of seeing a bit of 
my own funeral." — *' Well, since your honour's honour's 
so bent upon it," says I, not willing to cross him, and he 
in trouble, ** we must see what we can do." So he fell 
into a sort of a sham disorder, which was easy done, as 
he k'^ft his bed and no one to see him ; and I got my 

* A wake i2 TTagland is a meecinf ayowedly for roerrhnont ; la Irdand, it te 
a noetimal nnetiDg avowedly Ibr tbe purpose of watchiof and Iwwailiiif Um 
4aid ; bul, in reality, fbr gossiping and deliaucliery. 
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shister, who was an old woman Tery liandy about the 
sick, and very skilful, to come up to the lodge to mate 
him ; and we gave out, she knowing no better, that he 
¥ra8 just at his latter end, and it answered beyond vaj 
thing; and there was a great throng of people, meiit 
women, and childer, and there being only two rooms at 
the lodge, except what was locked up fuU of Jason** iiir- 
niture and things, the house was soon as full a^id fidler 
than it could hold, and the heat, and smoke, and noise 
wonderful great; and standing among them that were 
near the bed, but not thinking at all of the dead, I was 
startled by the sound of my master's voice from under the 
great-coats that had been thrown all at top, and I went 
close up, no one noticing. '' Thady,'' says he, ^ Pve had 
enough of this ; Vm smothering, and can*t hear a word 
of all they're saying of the deceased.** — ^ Grod bless yoUy 
and he still and quiet," says i, ** a bit longer, for my shis- 
ter's afraid of ghosts, and would die on the spot witti 
fright, was she to see you come to life all on a sudden 
tins way without the least preparation.** So he lays lum 
still, though well-nigh stifled, and 1 made all haste to teU 
the secret of the joke, whispering to one and t*other, and 
there was a great surprise, but not so great as we had 
laid out it would. ** And aren't we to have the pipes and 
tobacco, after coming so far to-night ?** said some ; bnt 
they were all well enough pleased when his honour got 
up to drink with them, and sent for more spirits from a 
shebean-house,* where they very civilly let him have it 
upon credit. So the night passed ofi* very merrily, but, 
to my mind. Sir Condy was rather upon the sad order in 
the midst of it all, not finding there had been such a great 
talk about himself after his death as he had always ex- 
pected to hear. 

The next morning, when the house was cleared of 
them, and none but my shister and myself left in the 
kitchen with Sir Condy, one opens the door and walks 
in, and who should it be but Judy M'Quirk herself! I 
for^t to notice that she had been married long since, 
while young Captain Moneygawl lived at the lodge, to 
the captain's huntsman, who after a while listed and left 
her, and was killed in the wars. Poor Judy fell ofi* greatly 
in her good looks after her being married a year or tiiD ; 
and being smoke-dried in the cabin, and neglecting her- 

* SkektmttrkouBi, a Iwdf ■Itho— t. BMtmnpnpnlj meuM WMk 
bMr.upfauli. 
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self like, it was hard for Sir Condy himself to know her 
again till she spoke; but when she says, '*It*8 Judy 
MK^uirk, please your honour ; don*t you remember her V* 
— *' Oh, Judy, is it you !** says his honour ; " yes, sure, I 
remember you very well; but you^re greatly altered, 
Judy." — ^" Sure it's lime forme," says she ; ** and I think 
your honour, since I seen you last — but that's a great 
while ago, — is altered too." — ^" And with reason, Judy,** 
says Sir Condy, fetching a sort of a sigh ; *' but how's 
this, Judy t" he goes on ; ** I take it a little amiss of yoa 
that you were not at my wake last night." — ** Ah, don't 
be being jealous of that," says she ; ** 1 didn't hear a sen- 
tence of your honour's wsJce till it was all over, or it 
would have gone hard with me but I would have been at 
it sure ; but I was forced to go ten miles up the 4;ountry 
three days ago to a wedding of a relation of my own's, 
and didn't get home till after the wake was over; but," 
says she, ^ it won't be so, I hope, the next time,* please 
your honour." — ^" That we shall see, Judy," says his 
honour, " and may be sooner than you think for, for I've 
been very unwell this while past, and don't reckon any 
way I'm long for this world." At this, Judy takes up the 
corner of her apron, and puts it first to one eye and then 
to t'other, being to all appearance in great trouble ; and 
my shister put in her word, and bid his honour have a 
good heart, for she was sure it was only the gout, that 
Sir Patrick used to have flying about him, and that he 
ought to drink a glass or a bottle extraordinary to keep 
it out of his stomach ; and he promised to take her ad- 
vice, and sent out for more spirits immediately ; and Judy 
made a sign to me, and I went over to the door to her, 
and she said, ** I wonder to see Sir Condy so low! has he 
heard the news 1" — ^** What news 1" says I. — " Didn't ye 
hear it, then t" says she ; '* my Lady Rackrent that was 
is kilt and Ijdng for dead, and I don't doubt but it's all 
over with her by this time." — ^* Mercy on us all," says I ; 
" how was it t"-r" The jaunting car it was that ran away 
with her," says Judy. ** I was coming home that same 
time from Biddy M'Guggin's marriage, and a grea^ crowd 
of people too upon the road, coming^ from the fair of 
Crookaghnawaturgh, and I sees a jaunting car standing 
fB the middle of the road, and with the two wheels oS 

* At the coronation of one of our monarehs, the king complained of Ibe 
oonfoflion which happened in the procesaion. The great officer who prealded 
told his ou|)eBty, **That itahonld not be aonnt time.** 
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and all tattered. *What*8 thisf says I. «DidnH ye 
hear of it V says they that were looking on ; * it's my 
Lady Rackrent's car, that was running away from her 
husband, and the horse took fright at a carrion that hj 
across the road, and so ran away with the jaunting car, 
and my Lady Rackrent and her maid screaming, and the 
horse ran with them against a car that was coming from 
the fair, with the boy asleep on it, and the lady's petti- 
coat hanging out of the jaunting car caught, and she was 
dragged I canH tell you how far upon the road, and it all 
broken up with the stones just going to be pounded, and 
one of the road-makers, with his sledge-hammer in his 
hand, stops the horse at the last ; but my Lady Rackrent 
was all kilt* and smashed, and they lifted her into a cabin 
hard by, and the maid was found after, where she had 
been thrown, in the gripe of the ditch, her C{q3 and bonnet 
all full of bog water, and they say my lady cant live any 
way/ Thady, pray now is it true what I'm told for 
sartin, that Sir Condy has made over all to your son 
Jason I'' — ^"AU," says I. — "All entirely?" says she 
again. — "All entirely," says I. — ^"Then," says she, 
" that's a great shame ; but don't be telling Jason what I 
say." — *' And what is it you say 1" cries Sir Condy, lean- 
ing over betwixt us, which made Judy start greatly* 
•* I know the time when Judy M^Quirk would never have 
staid so long talking at the door, and I in the house." 
— ** Oh !" says Judy, " for shame. Sir Condy ; times are 
altered since then, and it's my Lady Rackrent you ought 
to be thinking of." — "And why should I be thinking of 
her that's not thinking of me now 1" says Sir Condy.— 
**No matter for that," says Judy, very properly; **it*8 
time you should be thinking of her, if ever you mean to 
do it at all, for don't you know she's lying for death t"— 
*^My Lady Rackrent!" says Sir Condy, in a surprise; 
** why it's but two days since vm parted, as you very well 
know, Thady, in her full health and spirits, and she and 
her maid along with her going to Mount Juliet's town on 
her jaunting car." — "She'll never nde no more on her 

* Kilt and tmasked.—Oar tothor In not bere rnilty of an anti-clinwz. !%• 
wmn BngiiHh mder, fhrni a mmilarity of aouno bnween the words kiU mi 
kitted, might be lndu>:ed to iiuppoae that their mraninga ar* similar, yef ikaj 
ve not by any menna in Ireland aynonymoua lerma. Tbua yuti may bears 
■lan exclaim, ** I'm kilt and mardered r* but he ftequently means only thai to 
tos received a black eye, or a slight eontusioo.— rm ktU all over nneans Ital to 
to In a worse state than being aimply kiit. Thoa, /*m kiU with tk» caU li 
Mihlnf to hm kilt aUawtr with tkirknmMtitm, 



Jaunting ear,** said Judy, ** for it has been the death of faer, 
sore enough."— ^ And is she dead, thenr* says his 
honour. — ^ As good as dead/ I hear," says Jody ; ^ but 
there's Thady here has jnst learned the whote tmUi of the 
story as I had it, and it is fitter he or anybody else 
should be telling it yoo than I, Sir Condy: I must be 
going home to the dulder." But he stops her, bat rather 
from civility in him, as I could see Tery plainly, than any 
thing else, for Judy was, as his honour remariied at her 
first coming in, greatly changed, and little likely, as far 
as I could see — Uiough she did not seem to be clear of it 
herself— little likely to be my Lady Rackrent now, should 
there be a second toss-up to be made. But I told hira 
the whole story out of the face, just as Judy had told it 
to me, and he sent off a messenger with his compliments 
to Mount Juliet's town that cTening, to learn Uie truth 
of the report, and Judy bid the boy that was going call 
in at Tim M'Enemey's shop in O'Shaugfalin's town and 
boy her a new shawL *^ Do so," said Sir Condy, ** and 
teU Tim to take no money from you, for I must pay hira 
for the shawl myself." At this my shister throws me 
orer a look, and I says nothing, but turned the tobacco 
in my mouth, while }udy began making a many words 
about it, and 8a3ing how she could not be beholden for 
shawls to any gentleman. I left her there to consult 
with my shister, did she think there was any thing in it, 
and my shister thought 1 was blind to be asking her 
the question, and 1 thought my shister must see more 
into it than I did ; and recollecting all past times and 
every thing, I changed my mind, and came over to her 
way of thinking, and we settled it that Judy was very 
like to be my Lady Rackrent, after all, if a vacancy 
should have happened. 

The next day, before his honour was up, somebody 
comes with a double knojk at the door, and I was great^ 
surprised to see it was my son Jason. ** Jason, is it 
you ?" said I ; *^ what brings you to the lodge I" says I; 
** is it my Lady Rackrent 1 we know that already since 
yesterday." — ^ May be so," says he, **but I must see Sir 
Condy about it."— •*You can't see him yet," says I; 
*• sure he is not awake."— ^ What then," says he, " cant 
lie be wakened ? and I standing at the door." — ^ IH not 
be disturbing his honour for you, Jason," sajTS I; '^manjr^ 
file hour youVe waited in your time, and been proud to 
doitytillmshoiioarwasatleisiiietoqieaktoyoii. His 
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honour,** says I, raising my voice, at which his honour 
wakens of his own accord, and calls to me from th« room 
to know who it was I was speaking to. Jason made no 
more ceremony, but follows me into the room. ** How 
are you, Sir Condy 1" says he ; " I'm happy to see you 
looking so well ; I came up to know how you did to-day^ 
and to see did you want tor any thing at the lodge."— 
** Nothing at all, Mr. Jason, I thank you,'* says he ; for 
his honour had his own share of pride, and did no^chooset 
after all that had passed, to be beholden, I suppose, to 
my son ; *' but pray take a chair and be seated, Mr. Jason.** 
Jason sat him down upon the chest, for chair there was 
none, and after he had sat there some time, and a silence 
on all sides, '' What news is there stirring in the country, 
Mr. Jason M'Quirkl" says Sir Coudy, very easy, yet 
high like. — " None that's news to you. Sir Condy, I 
hear/* says Jason : 'M am sorry to hear of my I^dy 
Kackrent's accident.** — " I'm much obliged to you, and so 
is her ladyship, I'm sure," answered Sir Condy, still stiff; 
and there was another sort of a silence, which seemed 
to lie the heaviest on my son Jason. 

" Sir Condy," says he at last, seeing Sir Condy dis- 
posing himself to go to sleep again, '* Sir Condy, I dare 
Kay you recollect mentioning to me the little memoran- 
dum you gave to Lady Rackrent about the 500/. a year 
jointure." — "Very true," said Sir Condy; "it is all in 
my recollection.'*— " But if my Lady Rackrent dies, 
there's an end of all jointure," says Jason. — " Of course," 
says Sir Condy. — " But it's not a matter of certainty 
that my Lady Rackrent won't recover," says Jason. — 
" Very true, sir," says my master. — " It's a fair specula- 
tion, then, for you to consider what the chance of the 
jointure on those lands, when out of custodiam, will be 
to you." — " Just five hundred a year, I take it, without 
any speculation at all," said Sir Condy. — " That's sup- 
posing the life dropped, and the custodiam off, you know; 
begging your pardon. Sir Condy, who understands busi- 
ness, that is a wrong calculation." — " Very likely so," 
Haid Sir Condy ; " but, Mr. Jason, if you have any thing 
to say to me this morning about it, I'd be obliged to you 
to say it, for I had an indifferent night's rest last night, 
and wouldn't be sorry to sleep a little this morning." — 
** I have only three words to say, and those more of con- 
sequence to you. Sir Condy, than me. You are a little 
cool, I observe ; but I hope you will not be offended at 
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what I hare brouglit here in my pocke V and he poDs 
oat two long rolte, and showers down golden guineas 
upon the bed. ^'What's thisf said Sir Condy; **it*s 
long since — ^' but his pnde stops him. ** All these are 
your lawful property this minute. Sir Condy, if yoa 
please," said Jason. — ^ Not for nothing, Vm sure,** said 
Sir Condy, and laughs a little — ^ nothing for nothing, or 
Vm under a mistake with you, Jason.** — ** Oh, Sir Condy, 
well not be indulging omselTes in any unpleasant retro- 
spects,** sa3rs Jason; ^it*s my present intention to be- 
have, as Pm sure you will, like a gentleman in this affair. 
Here*s two hundred guineas, and a third I mean to add, 
if Tou should think proper to make OTer to me all your 
right and title to those lands that you know of.** — ^ Fll con- 
sider of it,** said my master; and a great deal more, that 
I was tired listening to, was said by Jason, and all that, 
and the sight of the ready cash upon the bed worked 
with his honour; and the short and the long of it was. 
Sir Condy gathered up the golden guineas, ami tied them 
up in a handkerchief, and signed some paper Jason 
brought with him as usual, and there was an end of the 
business; Jason took himself away, and my master 
turned himself round and fell asleep again. 

I soon found what had put Jason in such a hurry to 
conclude this business. The little gossoon we had sent 
off" the day before with my master^s compliments to 
Mount Juliet*s town, and to know how my Istdy did after 
her accident, was stopped early this morning, coming 
back with his answer through O^Shaughlin*s town« at 
Castle Rackrent, by my son Jason, and questioned of all 
he knew of my lady from the servant at Mount JuUet's 
town ; and the gossoon told him my Lady Rackrent was 
not expected to live over night ; so JTason thought it hi^ 
time to be moving to the lodge, to make h^ bargain 
with my master alx>ut the jointure afore it should be too 
late, and afore the littla gossoon should reach us with 
the news. My master was greatly vexed, that is, I may 
say, as much as ever I seen him, when he found how he 
had been taken in ; but it was some comfort to have the 
ready cash for immediate consumption in the house, any- 
way. 

And when Judy came up that evening, and brought the 
childer to see his honour, he unties the handkerchief, and, 
God Mess Idm ! whether it was litUe or much he had. 
^twas all the same with him, he gives 'em all round 
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guineas ainece. ^ Hold up your head," says my shtttar 
to Judy, as Sir Condy was busv filling out a riaM of 
punch for her eldest boy — ^**hold up your heaa« Judy; 
for who knows but we may live to see you yet at the 
head of the Castle Rackrent estate 1** — '* May be ao,** 
says she, ^ but not the way you are thinking of.** I did 
not rightly understand which way Judy was looking 
when she makes this speech, till awhile after. ** Whv, 
Thiidy, you were telling me yesterday that Sir Conciv 
had sold all entirely to Jason, and where then doos all 
them guineas in the handkerchief come from V* — »* They 
are the purchaNe-money of my lady*s jointure," says I. 
Judy looks a little bit puzzled at this. ** A penny for 
your thoughts, Judy,** s«iys my shister; ''hark, sure Sir 
Condy is drinking her health." He was at the table in 
the room,* drinking with the exciseman and the ganger, 
who came up to see his honour, and we were standing 
over the fire in the kitchen. "I douH much care is he 
drinking my heulth or not," says Judy ; *' and it is not 
Sir Condy Vm thinking of, with all your jokes, whatever 
he is of me." — " Sure you wouldn't refuse to be my Lady 
Rackrent, Judy, if vou had the offer 1" says I. — *• But if 
I could do better!*' says she. — "How better?" says I 
and my shister both at once. — " How better?" says she; 
"why what sif^nifies it to be my Lady Rackrent, and no 
castie ? sure what good is the car, and no horse to draw 
it t" — " And where will ye get the horse, Judy 1" says L— 
" Never mind that," says she, " may be it is your own son 
Jason might find that." — "Jason!" says 1; "don't be 
trusting to him, Judy. Sir Condy, as 1 have good reason 
to know, spoke well of you when Juson ffpoke very in- 
diflTerently of yon, Judy. ' — " No matter," says Judy, it's 
often men s[)eak the contrary just to what they think of 
us." — " An(i you the same way of them, no doubt," an- 
swers L — " Nay, don't be denying it, Judy, for I think 
the better of ye for it, and shouldn't he proud to call ye 
the daughter of a shiHter's son of mine, if I was to hear 
ye talk ungrateful, and any way disrespectful of his 
honour." — " What disrespect," says she, " to say I'd 
rather, if it was my luck, be the wife of another man?"— * 
"YouMl have no luck, mind my words, Judy," says I; 
and all I remembered about my poor master's goodness 
in tossing up for her afore he married at all came acroM 

* Tk$ nom ik$ prindpil noa In tht boMt 



nie, and I bid a clKduiiff in mj tliroat that hindered me 
/> say more. ** Betterlock, anyhow, Thady,* says ahe, 
'*than to be bke some folk, following the fortunes of 
them that hare none kit." — ^ Oh ! King of Glory f* says 
I, ^ hear the pride and nngratitnde of her, and he giring 
his last guineas but a minute ago to her childer, and she 
with the fine shawl on her he made her a present of but 
yesterday f — "Oh, troth, Judy, you're wrong now,* 
says my shister, looking at the shawl. — ^ And was not 
he wrong yesterday, then,** says she, ** to be telling me 
I was greatly altered, to affront me t*^— ^ But, Judy,*" 
says I, ** what is it brings 3rou here then at all in the 
mind you are in ; is it to make Jason think the better of 
you f — ** ni tell you no more of my secrets, Thady," 
says she, " nor would hsTe told you this much, had I 
taken you for such an unnatural fader as 1 find you are, 
not to wish your own son prefarred to another.'' — •• Oh, 
troth, you are wrong now, Thady," says my shister. 
VTell, I was nerer so put to it in my life : between these 
womens, and my son and my master, and all I felt and 
thousrht just now, 1 could not, upon my conscience, tell 
which was the wrong from the right. So I said not a 
word more, but was only glad his honour had not the 
luck to hear all Judy had been saying of him, for I 
reckoned it would have gone nigh to break his heart ; 
not that I was of opinion he cared for her as much as 
she and my shister fancied, but the ungratitude of the 
whole from Judy might not plase him ; and he could 
never stand the notion of not being well spoken of or 
beloved-like behind his back. Fortunately for all par- 
ties concerned, he was so much elevated at this time, 
there was no danger of his understanding any thing, 
even if it had reached his ears. There was a great 
horn at the lodge, ever since my master and Captain 
Moneygawl was in together, that used to belong origin- 
ally to the celebrated Sir Patrick, his ancestor ; and his 
honour was fond often of telling the story that he learned 
from me when a child, how Sir Patrick drank the full of 
this horn without stopping, and this was what no other 
man afore or since could without drawing breath. Now 
Sir Condy challenged the ganger, who seemed to think 
little of the horn, to swallow the contents, and had it filled 
to the brim with punch; and the gauger said it was 
what he could not do for nothing, but he'd hold Sir Condy 
a hundred guineas he'd do it. ^ Done," says my master; 
Vol. 1.— D 
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' rU lay yoQ a hundred golden guineas to a tester* joa 
don't ** — ^^'Done,** says the ganger; and done and don^ 
enough between two gentlemen. The gaugerwM casti 
and my master won the bet, and thought he*d won a hun- 
dred guineas, but by the wording it was adjudged to be 
only a teeter that w:is his due by the exciseman. It was 
all one to him ; he was as well pleasedt and I was glad 
to see him in such spirits again. 

The gauger, bad luck to him ! was the man that next 
proposed to my master to try himself could he take at a 
draught the contents of the great horn. " Sir Patrick's 
horn r said his honour ; *^ hand it to me : FU hold you 
your own bet over again I'll swallow it." — •'Done," 
says the gauger ; *' I'll lay ye any thing at all you do no 
such thing." — '* A hundred guineas to sixoence I do," 
says he : ** bring me the handkerchief." I was loathy 
knowing he meant the handkerchief with the gold in it, 
to bring it out in such company, and his honour not very 
able to reckon it. '* Bring me the handkerchief, then, 
Thady," says he, and stamps with his foot ; so with 
that 1 pulls it out of my great-coat pocket, where I had 
put it for safety. Oh, how it grieved me to see the 
guineas counting upon the table, and they the last my 
master had ! Says Sir Condy to me, '* Your hand is stea- 
dier than mine to-night, old Thady, and that's a wonder; 
fill you the horn for me." And so, wishing his honour 
Kuccress, 1 did; but 1 filled it, little thinking of what 
wouhl befall him. lie swallows it down, and drops like 
one shot. We lifts him up, and he was speechless, and 
quite black in the face. We put him to bed, and in a 
short time he wakened, raving with a fever on his brain, 
lie was shocking either to see or hear. **Judy! Judy! 
have you no touch of feeling 1 won*t you stay to help 
us nurse him 1" says 1 to her, and she putting on her 
shawl to go out of the house. " I'm frightened to see 
him," says she, " and wouldn't nor couldn't stay in it ; 
and.wh'it usel he can't last till the morning." With 
that' she ran off. There was none but my shister and 
myself left near him of all the many friends he had. 
The fever came and went, and came and went, and lasted 
five days, and the sixth he was sensible for a few minuteSf 

* 7V«£«r— «tzpenee : fhmi the French word t#te, a head : a pirea of alHw 
■lampad wlih a head, which in old Krenfh waa called '^uo te«lNM,"u4 
which WM aboai Uie tuIim of an old Eufllah aUpaooa. Taaier it Mad lE 
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md said to me, knowing me. very well, ** Vm in burninf 
pain all vithinside of me, Thady.** I could not speak* 
but my shister asked him would he have this thing or 
t'other, to do him good 1 ** No,** says he, ** nothing will 
do me good no more,** and he gave a terrible screech with 
the torture he was in — ^then again a minute^s ease — 
** Brought to this by drink,** says he ; ** where are all the 
friends 1 — where's Judy ! — Gone, hey t Ay, Sir Condy 
has been a fool all his days," said he ; and there was the 
last word he spoke, and died. He had but a very poor 
funeral after all. 

If vou want to know any more, Vm not very well able 
to tell you ; but my Lady Rackrent did not die, as was 
expected of her, but was only disfigured in the face ever 
after by the fall and bruises she got ; and she and Jason, 
immediately after my poor master's death, set about 
going to law about that jointure ; the memorandum not 
being on stamped paper, some say it is worth nothing, 
others again it may do ; others say Jason wonH have 
the lands at any rate. Many wishes it so : for my part, 
I'm tired wishing for any thing in this world, after all 
I've seen in it — but 111 say nothing ; it would be a folly 
to be getting myself ill-will in my old age. Jason did 
not marry nor think of marrying Judy, as I prophesied, 
and I am not sorry for it ; who is ? As for all I have 
here set down from memory and hearsay of the family, 
there's nothing but truth in it from beginning to end : 
that you may depend upon ; for where's the use of tell- 
ing lies about the things which everybody knows as 
well as I do 1 



The editor could have readily made the catastrophe 
of Sir Condy's liistory more dramatic and more pathetic, 
if he thought it allowable to varnish the plain round tale 
of faithful Thady. He lays it before the English reader 
as a specimen of manners and characters which are, 
perhaps, unknown in England. Indeed, the domestic 
nabits of no nation in Europe were less known to the 
English than those of their sister coimtry, till within 
these few years. 

Mr. Young's picture of Ireland, in his tour through 
that country, was the first faithful portrait of its in- 
habitants. All the features in the foregoing sketch 
were taken from the life, and they are characteristic of 
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that mixtnre of quickness, simplicity, coiminr, cm 
ness, dissipation, disinterestedness, shrew^iteMt and 
blunder, which, in different forms, and with Varioua aoe- 
cess, has been brought upon the stage, or delineatad ia 
novels. 

It is a problem of difficult solution to dfttermine 
whether a union will hasten or retard the meiioratioB 
of this country. The few gentlemen of education who 
now reside in this country will resort to England; they 
are few, but they are in nothing inferior to men of Im 
same rank in Great Britain. The best Uiat can happen 
will be the introduction of British manufacturers in tneir 
places. 

Did the Warwickshire militia, who were chiefly aril* 
sans, teach the Irish to drink beerl or did they Imb 
from the Irish to drink whiskey 1 

1800 
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ScmefriehiM^ who have teen Tha/tfe hUiiorif 9mc9 tl hm 
been yrmtedf have suggested te the editor that mamf ef 
the terms and idiomatic fkrases with which it ahcimae 
amid not he tnteUigibte tothe English render withonifut* 
ther explanation* The editor has therefore farmshed the 
following Glossary. 



Page 17. MondM morning. — ^Tha^ begins his memoiit 
of the Rackrent Family by dating Monday mormng^ be* 
cause no great undertaking can be auspiciously com* 
menced in Ireland on any morning but Mondaif mornings 
** O, please God we live till Monday morning, well sel 
the slater to mend the roof of the house. On Monday 
morning weHl fall to and cut the turf. On Monday 
morning weHl see and begin mowing. On Monday 
morning, please your honour, well begin and dig tlit 
potatoes," &c. 

All the intermediate days between the making of such 
speeches and the ensuing Monday are wasted; and 
when Monday morning comes, it is ten to one that the 
business is deferred to the next Monday morning. The 
editor knew a gentleman who, to counteract this prejii* 
dice, made his workmen and labourers begin all new 
pieces of work upon a Saturday. 

Page 18. Let alone the three kingdoms itself, — Let alonOf 
in this sentence, means put out of consideration. This 
phrase, let alone^ which is now used as the imperatire 
of a verb, may in time become a conjunction, and may 
exercise the ingenuity of some future etymologist. The 
celebrated Home Tooke has proved most satisfactorily, 
that the coi^unction but comes from the imperative of 
the Anglo-Saxon verb {beoutan) to he out; also. ^M jf 
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comes from gif^ the imperative of the Anglo-Saxon vwb 
which signiffes to give^ &c. 

Page 20. WhUlaluh. — ^Ullaloo, gol, or lamentatum Ofar 
the (fcad — 

** MagDoqiM ■lalante tmnilto."'— VnaiL. 

** Ululatibus orum 
Impleyere nemos.**— Ovid. 

A full account of the Irish gol, or ullaloo, and of the 
caoinan or Irish funeral song, with its first seniichoms, 
second semichorus, full chorus of sighs and groans* to- 
gether with the Irish words and music, may be found in 
the fourth volume of the transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. For the advantage of lazy readers, who 
would rather read a page than walk a yard, and from 
compassion, not to say sympathy, with their infirmity, 
the editor transcribes the following passages : 

*' The Irish have been always remarkable for their 
funeral lamentations, and this peculiarity has been noticed 
by almost every traveller who visited them ; and it seems 
derived from their Celtic ancestors, the primeval in- 
habitants of this isle. • • • • 

'* It has been affirmed of the Irish, that to cry was 
more natural to them than to any other nation, and at 
length the Irish cry became proverbiaL • • 

*' Cambrensis, in the twelfth century, says, the Irish 
then musically expressed their griefs ; that is, they ap- 
plied the musical art, in which they excelled all others* 
to the orderly celebration of funeral obsequies by di- 
viding the iiioumers into two bodies, each alternately 
singing their part, and the whole at times joining in fun 
chorus. • • • • The body of the deceased, dressed^ 
in grave clothes, and ornamented with flowers, was 
placed on a bier, or some elevated spot. The relations 
and keepers {singing maumersy ranged themselves in two 
divisions, one at the head and the other at the feet of 
the corpse. The bards and croteries had before pre- 
pared the funeral caoinan. The chief bard of the l^ad 
chorus began by singing the first stanza in a low, doleful 
tone, which was softly accompanied by the harp : at the 
conclusion, the foot semichorus began the lamentation, 
6r ullaloo, from the final note of the preceding stanza, io 
which they were answered bv the head semichorus s 
ttoi both united in one general chorus. The chonu of 
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the first stanza being ended, the chief bard of the fbol 
sernichonis began Uie second gol or lamentation, in 
which he was answered by that of the head ; and then, 
as before, both united in the general full chorus. Thus 
alternately were the song and choruses performed during 
the night. The senealogy, rank, possessions, the vir- 
tues and vices of the dead were rehearsed, and a number 
of interrogations were addressed to the deceased: as, 
Why did he die 1 If married, whether his wife was 
faithful to him, his sons dutiful, or good hunters or war- 
riors 1 If a woman, whether her daughters were fair 
or chaste 1 If a young man, whether he had been 
crossed in love ; or if the blue-eyed maids of Erin 
treated him with scorn f* 

We are told, that formerly the feet (the metrical feet) 
of the caonian were much attended to ; but on the de- 
cline of the Irish bards these feet were gradually neg- 
lected, and the caoinan fell into a sort of slipshod metre 
among women. Each province had difierent caoinans, 
or at least different imitations of the original. There 
was the Munster cry, the Ulster ciy, Ac. It became 
an extempore performance, and every set of keepers 
varied the melody according to their own fancy. 

It is curious to observe how customs and ceremonies 
degenerate. The present Irish cry, or howl, cannot 
boast of such melody, nor is the funeral procession con* 
ducted with much aignity. The crowd of people who 
assemble at these funerals sometimes amounts to a 
thousand, often to four or five hundred. They gather as 
the bearers of the hearse proceed on their way, and 
when they pass through any village, or when they come 
near any house, thejr begin to cry— -Oh ! Oh ! On ! Oh I 
Oh ! Agh ! Agh ! raising their notes from the first Oh ! 
to the last A^ ! in a kind of mournful howl. This gives 
notice to the inhabitants of the village that ajttneral is 
passings and immediately they flock out to follow it In 
the province of Munster it is a common thing for the 
women to follow a funeral, to join in the univereal cry 
with all their might and main for some time, and then to 
turn and ask, •* Arrah ! who is it that^s dead ! — who is 
it we're crying fori" Even the poorest people have 
their own burying-places, that is, spots of ground in the 
churchyards, where they say that their ancestora have 
been buried ever since the wars of Ireland ; and if thess 
burial-places are ten miles from the place where a man 
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dietv hi0 friends and neighbours take caie toeany Im 
corpse thither. Always one priest, oAea fiva or six 
priestSt attend these funerals; each priest repeats a mass* 
for which he is paid, sometimes a shilling, sometimes half 
a crown, sometimes half a guinea, or a guinea^ according 
to their circumstances, or, as thev say, according to ths 
sMi/y of the deceased. After tne burial of any very 
poor man, who left a widow or children, the priest makes 
what is called a colUction for the widow ; he goes round 
to every person present, and each contributes sixpence 
or a sliilliug, or wtiat thev please. The reader will nnd in 
the note upon Uie word VVoifctf, p. 01, more particulars re-' 
specting the conclusion of the Irish funerals. 

Certain old women, who cry particuUrly loud and 
well, are in great request, and, as a man said to the 
editor, *^ £very one would wish and be proud to have 
such at his funeral, or at that of his friends.** The lower 
Irish are wouderfully eager to attend the funerala of 
their friends and relations, and tliey make their relation* 
ships branch out to a great extent. The proof that a poor 
man has been well l^loved during his life is his having 
a crowded funeral. To attend a neighbour's funeral is a 
cheap proof of humanity, but it does not, as some ima- 
gine, cost nothing. The' time spent in attending funerals 
may be safely valued at half a million to the Irish na* 
tion; the editor thinks that dituble that sum would 
not be too high an estimate. The habits of profli- 
gacy and drunkenness which are acquired at wsiti are 
Here put out of the question. Wlien a labourer, a car- 

E enter, or a smith is not at his work, wliich ftequently 
appt^ns, ask where he is gone, and ten to one the answer 
is, ** Oh faith, i>lease your honour, he couldn't do a 
stroke to-day, tor he's gone to the funeral." 

Even heirffars, when they grow old, go about begging 
fffr thtir vwn funerals ; that i8,lHtgging for money to buy 
a coflin, candles, pipes, and tobacco. For the use of tlie 
candles, pipes, and tobiicco, see Wake. 

Those who value customs in proportion to their an* 
tiquity, and natious in proportion to their adherence to 
ancient customs, will, doubtless, admire the Irish uUaloo 
and the Irish nation for persevering in this usage from 
time immemorial. The editor, however, Ims observed 
■ome aUrming symptonui, which seem to prugnosticata 
the declining taste for the ullaloo in Ireland. In a 
comic theatrical entertainment, represented not long 
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stnce on fhe IhtUiii stace, a chorus of old women was 
introduced, who set up the Irish howl rocmd the relics 
of a physician, who is supposed to have fallen under tlis 
wooden sword of Harlequin. After the old women hars 
continued their ullaloo for a decent time, with all the 
necessary accompaniments of wringing their hands, 
wiping or nibbing their eyes with the corners of their 
gowns or aprons, ^., one of the mourners suddenly sus- 
pends her, lamentable cries, and turning to her neighbour* 
asks, ** Arrah now, honey, who is it we're cr3ring fori** 

Page 30. The tenants were sent away without their whis* 
key.-^li is usual with some landlords to give their in-^ 
ferior tenants a glass of whiskey when they pay their' 
rents. Thady calls it their whiskey ; not that the whis* 
key is actually the property of the tenants, but that it 
becomes their rights after it has been often given to them* 
In this general mode of reasoning respecting rights ttm 
lower Irish are not singular, but they are peculiarly 
quick and tenacious in claiming these rights : ^ Last 
year your honour gave me some straw for the roof of my 
house, and I expect your honour will be after doing tfaia 
same this year." In this manner gifts are frequently 
turned into tributes. The high and low are not alwa3r8 
dissimilar in their habits. It is said that the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte is very apt to claim gifts as tributes: 
thus it is dangerous to send the grand seignior a fine 
horse on his Urthday one year, lest on his next birthday 
he should expect a similar present, and should proceed 
to demonstrate the reasonableness of his expectations. 

Page 30. He demeaned himself greatly^^mevnBf he low- 
ered or disgraced himself much. 

Page 21. Duty-jowls, and duty-turkeys^ and duty-geese, 
— In many leases m Ireland, tenants vr ere formerly bound 
to supply an inordinate quantity of poultry to their land- 
lords. The editor knew of thirty turkeys being reserved 
in one lease of a small farm. ■ 

Page 23. English tenants, — An English tenant does not 
mean a tenant who is an Englishman, but a tenant who 
pays his rent the day that it is due. It is a common 
prejudice in Ireland, among the poorer classes of peo- 
ple, to believe that all tenants in England pay their rents 

D3 
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on the very day when they become due. An IrMunear 
when lie ffoee to take a farm, if he wante to prove to hie 
landk)rd timt lie in a aubatautial nian» oflera to beconie 
en Ktifflish Utuini. If a teiuuit diaoblifjfea hie landlord by 
voting iiKuiiiHt liim, or ajTainat liis opinion, at an elecUoiif 
the toimnt ih iiumediutvly infornied by the agent that he 
rouHt lN*couie an Knglish tenant. Tliis threat doee not 
imply that ho ia to ciianffc liia language or hie coiintry» 
but tiiat lie niiiHt pay all the urrear of rent which be 
owea, ami tliat he niuat thenceforward pay hie rent on 
the day when it beconieH due. 

Page a*J. Cenitn/f^-doea not mean talking or writing 
hypocritical uonaenae, but aelling aubetantialiy by auc- 
tion. 

Page 9S2. lyutU'Work.^M was formerly common in Ire- 
land to iiiHert clauaek in htHaeti, binding tenanta to Air- 
niah their lundlorda with lal>ourera and horaea foreeveral 
daya in the year. Much petty tyranny and oppreaeion 
have reaulted from thin feudal cimtom. Whenever a 
poor man diaobliged hiu buidlonl, the agent aent to him 
for Ilia duty-work, and Thady doea not exaggerate when 
he Haya that the tenanta were oftciii called from their 
own work to do that of tliuir bindlord. Thue the 
very nieaiiH of earning their n'ut were taken (Vom 
them: while they were gtitliiig hniiie their landk>rd*e 
harvent their own waa often ruiiinl, and yet their rente 
were expected to In) paid aa piuictually aa if their time 
hail htvw at their own ditijuiHal. Thin ap|)eara the height 
of al)NUMl inJiiHtice. 

In F«Mthouia, among the poor Kclavonian race of pe^ 
aant NJaveN, lliey pay tributes to tht;ir h>rda, not under 
the name of duty-work, duty-gt*eHe, diity-turkeya, Ac.» 
lait under the name of rtghteotaneas. The following 
ballad ia a curioua apeciineti of Kathouian poetry i^- 

** TlUa U Dm mum that Um fNMinii7 la niliM< 
And Ihn ■irawol'lha Ihalrh U aalM away, 
Tha gentry arn noiiHiui livn In iIm lan^- 
('lilmiHi)B batworn ^^¥^ \illaffi, 
Ami Iha |ir«i|«k(laf umai Iba whlla floor ! 
TlM ahaaphrtiigsibrtn a lamb wiih a whila fctafci 
Thia la paid loilia lorl tot a rif AfaaiMMat aAaifi 
TtM aow AuTowa irtfi, 
Tbajr (o to ilia apll of iba lord. 
Tbaba«la)aaffga, 
TiMi fi liM» lit Itrfaikyyit-ii^ 



tlM Mfw 4ropi a MMlt etii; 

Tlwi gOM into tiM lonN lierd M a bvU 

Tbemart fbala • Imww fbtl, 

TiMt mini IM Ibr my hiH'i Mg. 

TiM boor's wllbbM ooiMS 

Tboy rauat go to look alter my lord^ poullry." 

Pa^ 99. Out offorh/'fune suits which he had he never 
lost one but seventeen, — ^Thady's language in this instance 
is a specimen of a mode of rhetoric common in Ireland* 
An astonishing assertion is made in the beginning of a 
sentence which ceases to be in the least surprisin|^ 
when you hear the ^ualiiying explanation that follows* 
Thus a man who is m the last stage of staggering drunk* 
enness will, if he can articulate, swear to vou, ** Upon 
his conscience now, and may he neyer stir from the spot 
alive if he is telling a lie, upon his conscience he hat 
not tasted a drop of any thing, good or bad, since monw 
ing at all at all, out hau a pint of whiskey, please yoor 
honoor.** 

Page 93. Fmry mounts, — ^Barrows. It is said that 
these high mounts were of great service to the natives 
of Ireland when Ireland was Invaded by the Danes. 
Watch was alwa3r8 kept on them, and upon the approach 
of an enemy a fire was li(|^hted to give notice to the next 
watch, and thus the intelligence was quickly conimuni* 
cated through the country. Some years ago the com- 
mon people believed that these barrows were inhabited 
by fairies, or, as they called them, by the good people* 
'* troth, to the best of my belief, and to the best of my 
judgment and opinion,*^ said an elderly man to the edi- 
tor, ** it was only the old people that had nothing to dOf 
and got together, and were telling stories about them 
fairies, but to the best of my Judgment there's nothing in 
it. Only this I heard myself not very many years back 
from a decent kind of a man, a grazier, that as he was 
conuiig just fair and easy (pnetly) from the fair, with 
some cattle and aheep that he had not sold, just at the 

church of , at an angle of the road like, he was met 

by a good-looking man, who asked him where he was 
going 1 And he answered, * Oh, far enough ; I must be 
going all night.'—* No, that you mustuH, nor won't (says 
the man), you'll sleep with me the night, and you'll want 
for nothing, nor your cattle nor sheep neither, nor your 
beast (horse) ; so come along with me.* With that the 
grazier Ht (alighted) from his horse, and it was dark 
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night ; but presently he finds himself, he doee not know 
in the wide world bow, in a fine house, and plentj of 
eveiy thing to eat and drink; nothing at all wanting 
that he could wish for or tlunk oU And he does not 
mind {recoiiect or know) how at last he fails asleep ; and 
in the morning he finds himself lying, not in ever a bed 
or a house at all, but just in the angfe of the road where 
first he met the strange man: there he finds himself 
lying on his back on the grass, and all his sheep feeding 
as quiet as ever all round about binn and his horse tin 
same way, and the bridle of the beast over his wrisL 
And I asked him what he thought of it ; and from first 
to last he could tliink of nothing, but for certain sure it 
must have been the fairies that entertained him so welL 
For there was no house to see anywhere nigh-hand, or 
any building, or barn, or place at all, but only the chureh 
and the mote {harrow). There*s another odd 



enough that they tell about this same church, that if any 
person* 8 corpse that had not a right to be buried in that 
ehurchyard went to be burying there in it, no, not all 
the men, women, or childer in all Ireland could get the 
corpse any way into the churchyard ; but as they would 
be trying to ^ into the churchyard, their feet would 
seem to be going backwards instead of forwards ; ay^ 
continually backwards the whole funeral would seem to 
go ; and they would never set foot with the cornoe in 
the chun'hyard. Now they say that it is the fairies do 
all this ; but it is my opinion it is all idle talk, and pea* 
pie are after being wiser now.*' 

Tlie country people in Ireland certainly had great ad- 
miration, mixed with reverence, if not dread, of fairies. 
They believed that beneath these fairy-mounts were 
spacious subterraneous palaces, inhabited by ike good 
weoplf^ who must not on any account be distuned. 
When the wind raises a little ed<iy of dust upon the 
road, the poor people believe that it is raised by the 
lairies, that it is a sign that they are journeying from 
one of the fairies* moiuits to another, and they say to 
the fairies, or to the dust as it passes, ^ God speed ye, 
gentlemen ; God speed ye.** This averts any evil that 
ike good people might be inclined to do thenu There 
are innumerable stories told of the friendly and im- 
friendly feats of these busy fairies ; some of these tales 
are ludicrous, and some romantic enough for poetry. It 
ia a pity that poets should lose S4ich cobvenieut though 
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diminiitiTe machiDery, Bj-the-b^* Pind, who showed 
himself so deeply *^ skflled in faerie lore,** was an Irish- 
man ; and though he has presented his faeries to the 
world in the ancient English dress of ** Britain's isle, 
and Arthur's days," it is probable that his first acquaint- 
ance with them began in his native country. 

Some remote ori^ for the most superstitious or ro- 
mantic popular illusions or Tulgar errors may often be 
discovered. In Ireland the old churches and church- 
yards have been usualljr fixed upon as Uie scenes of 
wonders. Now the antiquarians tell us, that near the 
ancient churches in that kingdom caves of various con- 
structions have from time to time been discovered, 
which were formerly used as granaries or magaxines by 
the ancient inkibitants, and as places to which they re- 
treated in time of danger. There is (page 84 of the 
R. I. A. Transactions for 1789) a particular account of a 
number of these artificial caves at the west end of the 
church of Killossy, in the county of Kildare. Under a 
rising ground, in a dry sandy soil, these subterraneous 
dwellings were found : they have pediment roofs, and 
they communicate with each other by small apertures. 
In the Brehon laws these are mentioned, and tnere are 
fines inflicted by those laws upon persons who steal 
from the subterraneous granaries. All these things 
show that there was a real foundation for the stories 
which were told of the appearance of Hghts, and of the 
sounds of voices near these places. The persons who 
had property concealed there very willingly counte- 
nanced every wonderful relation that tended to make 
these places objects of sacred awe or superstitious terror. 

Page 83. Weed-^uhes. — By ancient usage in Ireland, 
all the weeds on a farm belonged to the farmer's wife, 
or to the wife of the squire who holds the ground in his 
own hands. The great demand for alkaline salts in 
bleaching rendered these ashes no inconsiderable per- 
quisite. 

Page 23. Sealing^money, — Formerly it was the cus- 
tom in Ireland for tenants to give the squire's lady from 
two to fifty guineas as a perquisite upon the seahng of 
their leases. The editor not very long since knew of a 
baronet's lady accepting fifty guineas as sealing-money 
upon closing a bargain for a considerable farm* 
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Page 94* Sir Murtagh grew imuf.— Sir Martagli grow 
angry. 



Page 94. The whole kitchen was out on ihs 
means that all the inhabitants of the kitchen oam« out 
of the kitchen and stood upon the stairs. These and 
similar expressions show how much the Iririi are dis- 
posed to metaphor and amplification. 

Page 96. Finiw down the yearly rent,-^When an 
Irish gentleman, liRe Sir Kit Rackrent, has lived bejrond 
his income, and finds himself distressed for readj money, 
tenants obligingly offer to tiike his land at a rent far be- 
low the value, and to pay him a small sum of money in 
hand, which they call *' fining down the yearly rent.** 
The temptation of this ready cash often bUnds the land- 
lord to his future interest. 

Page 96. Driver. — A man who is employed to drive 
tenants for rent ; that is, to drive the cattle belonging to 
tenants to pound. The office of driver is by no means 
a sinecure. 

Page 26. / thought to make him a priest.-^li was ens- 
tomarv among those of Thady's rank in Ireland, when- 
ever they could get a little money, to send their sons 
abroad to St. Omer'n, or to Spain, to be educated as 
priests. Now they are educated at Maynooth. The 
editor has lately known a young lad who began by being 
a post-boy, afterward turn into a carpenter, then quit 
his plane and work-bench to study his Humanities^ as he 
said, at the college of Maynooth ; but after he had gone 
through his course of Humanities he determined to oe a 
soldier instead of a priest. 

Page 98. /Tom.— Short for flambeau. 

Page 99. Barrack-room. — Formerly it was customanr, 
in gentlemen^s bouses in Ireland, to fit up one large bed- 
ehamber with a number of beds for the reception of oc- 
casional visiters. These rooms were called barrack 
rooms. 

Page 8(K An tntiocml— in Ireland, means a aimpleton 
and idiot. 
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Page 85. The Cwragk-^ the Newmarket of Ireland. 
Page 35. The con/.— The auction. 

Page 38. And so should cut him off far every by l^vf^ 
a fine and suffering a recovery to dock the entail. — -The 
English reader may perhaps be surprised at the extent 
of Thady's legal knowledge* and at the fluency with 
which he pours forth law terms ; but almost every poor 
man in Ireland, be he farmer, weaver, shopkeeper, or 
steward, is, besides his other occupations, occasionally ^ 
a lawyer. The nature of processes, ejectments, custo- 
diams, injunctions, replevins, iic, is perfectly known to 
them, and the terms as familiar to them as to any attor- 
ney. They all love law. It is a kind of lottery, in 
which every man, staking his own wit or cunning against 
his neighbour's property, feels that he has. little to lose 
and much to Rain. 

** I'll have the law of you, so I will T is the saying of 
an Englishman who expects justice. ** I'll have you be- 
fore his honour !** is the threat of an Irishman who hopes 
for partiality. Miserable is the life of a justice of the 
peace in Ireland the day after a fair, especially if he re- 
sides near a small town. The multitude of the kilt {kiU 
does not mean killed, but hurt) and wounded who come 
before his honour with black eyes or bloody heads is 
astonishing: but more astonishing is the number of 
those who, though they are scarcely able by daily labour 
to procure daily food, will nevertheless, without the 
least reluctance, waste six or seven hours of the day 
lounging in the yard or hail of a justice of the peace, 
waiting to make some complaint about — nothing. It is 
impossible to convince them that time is money. They 
do not set any value upon their own time, and they think 
that others estimate theirs at less than nothing. Hence 
they make no scruple of telling a justice of the peace a 
story of an hour long about a tester (sixpence) ; and if he 
grows impatient they attribute it to some secret preju- 
dice whicn he entertains against them. 

Their method is to get a story completely by heart, 
and to tell it, as they call it, ** otU of the face f" that is, 
from the beginning to the end without interruption. 

'^Well, my good friend, I have seen you lounging 
about these three hours in the yard; what is your 
business)" 
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^Please our honour, it is what I wint to apeak on^ 

word to your honour.** 

^ Speak, then, but be quick. What is the matter t** 

** The matter, please your honour, is nothing at all at 
all, only Just about the gazing of a horse, please 3roiir 
honour, that this man here sold me at the fair of Ghmi^ 
shannon last Shrove fair, which lay down three times 
with myself, please your honour, and kilt me ; not to be 
teUing your honour of liow, no later back than yesterday 
ni^ht, he lay down in the house there within, and all tlw 
childer standing round, and it was God's mercy he did 
not fall a-top of them, or into the Are to bum himeelL 
So, please your honour, to-day I took him back to this 
man, which owned him, and after a great deal to do 1 
got the mare again I swopped (exchanged) him for; but 
he won*t pay the grazing of the horse for the time I had 
him, though he promised to pay the grazing in case the 
horse didn*t answer, and he never did a day's work, good 
or bad, please your honour, all the time he was with me, 
and I had the doctor to him five times, anyhow. And 
so, please your honour, it is what I expect your hononr 
will stand mv friend, for I'd sooner come to your honour 
for justice than to any other in all Ireland. And so I 
brought him here before your honour, and expect year 
honour will make him pay me the f^razing; or tell me« 
can I process him for it at tlie next assizes, please your 
honour 1" 

The defendant, now turning a cud of tobacco with his 
tonfifue into some secret cavern in his mouth, begins his 
defence with— 

** Please your honour, under favour, and saving yoar 
honour's presence, there's not a word of truth in all this 
man has been saying from beginning to end, upon my 
conscience, and I wouldn't for tlie value of the horse 
itself, grazing and all, be after telling your honour a lie. 
For, please your lionour, I have a dependence upon your 
honour thut you'll do me justice, and not be listening to 
him or the like of him. Please your honour, it's what 
he has brought me before your honour t>ecause he had a 
spite against me alx>ut some oats 1 sold yf)ur honour, 
which he was jealous of, and a shawl bin wife got at my 
shister's shop there without, and never paid for; so I 
offered to set the shawl against the grazing, and give 
him a receipt in full of all demands, but he wouldn't, out 
of spite, please your honour ; so he brought me before 
your honour, expecting your honour was mad with me 




tfw tvee iD tttt bont partL* wydi 
of Bj doiog^ plene yov Imhmmii^— iH tadc to 
tlnl veal mad bdied ne to yov hoMMir hAiad WMf 
back! So, if joor hoBov n pinanf, rn teO JM tiM 

vfaole traiii about the hone that he swopped againlHjr 
mMir out of the fue. Lut SbiOTe Cur I met this aan, 
JemaiT Didfy, please joor hoaoor, just at the corner of 
the road wbm the bndge is laokea down that Toar 
boDoor is to bare the presemaKot for this jear^Hong 
hSe to TOO for it! — and be vas at that tiBM coousf fraai 
tbe &v of GortisbaiiDOo, and I the aaaw vaj. *Bow 
are too. Jenuojr says L — ^^Yeiy weU, I 'tbank ya 
bindhr, Bnran,' sars he; 'shall we ami back to Paddy 
Sababo"^ and take'a nangio of whiskey to our beUer ae-> 
qfuaiaiancer — ^l doD\ care if 1 did, Jenuay,* saya 1; 
* only it m what I can\ take the whiskey, became IVa 
vskder an oath afainst it for a aMmth ;*•— ever ainea, 
pieaae yoor hooour, the da j yora* bonoor met ne od Um 
mad and ofaserred to me 1 cooki hardly stand 1 had 
tdLcn so moch (thongb npon oiy oo ns c i cDce 3Foar bononr 
wfOB^ me itcoUt that same time>---tU hick 'to them that 
Mi0d me behind my back to TOOT honoor! WeU^pleaae 
3roor boQOQr, as 1 was teUuir yoo, as he was taldmif Um 
wbidLey, and we talkiof or cme thini: or t'other, be 
makes me an oder to swop his mare that he eooite\ 
seil at the £ur of Gmiishaniion — becanee nobody woald 
br troubled with the beast, please joor honom a p a iaat 
mr horse, and to obli^ hun I look the maie — sonow 
take ber! and him aknf with her! She kicked me a 
new car thai was worth three ponnds ten to tattera Um 
firsl time I erer pot her into it, and I expect yow 
bonoor will make him pay me the price of the car, any- 
how, before I pay the fraiinf. which IVe no right to 
pay ai all as all^ dnbr to oblige him. But I leave it aU 
10 yoor l;rfQnour; and the whole giaainf he ought to be 
charpn^ fc«- the beast is bat two ami eigbtpence haK^ 
pencj, anrbow, please yoor bonoor. So Fll abide by 
wbai* Tonf bonoor sajs,*good or bnd. Ill leave it all to 
yoDT booofur." 

** ni leave iT aS to yoor bonoor/* blenlly means, *ni 
)exre aH the tioahle tio yoor bonoor.* 

Jht editor knew a jostioe of the peane in Ireland who 
bad socb a dread of ^ haimg^ ai tH Irfi t* ku Jmma^ thai 
be frequently gave the complainants the som aboat 
tbev^were dispnting, to make peace ~ 
aai to set nd of tba troabla of bearing tbev 
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ries ^ cut of the faceJ* fiut he was loon cured of fldt 
method of buying off disputes by the increasiiiff multi- 
tude of those who, out of pure regard to his ii(moiir» 
came 'Ho get justice from him, ^cause they would 
sooner come before him than before any man in aU 
Ireland.** 

Page 48. A raking pot of tea. — ^We should obsenre, this 
custom has long smce been banished from the higher 
orders of Irish gentry. The mysteries of a raking pot 
of tea, like those of the Bona Dea, are supposed to be 
sacred to females ; but now and then it has happened that 
some of the male species, who were either more audacious 
or more highly favoured than the rest of their sex, have 
been admitted by stealth to these orgies. The time when 
the festive ceremony begins varies according to circum- 
stances; but it is never earlier than twelve o'clock at 
ni^ht, — the joys of a raking pot of tea depending on its 
bemg made m secret, and at an unseasonable hour. After 
a ball, when the more discreet part of the company has 
departed to rest, a few chosen female spirits, who have 
footed it till they can foot it no longer, and till the sleepy 
notes expire under the slurring hand of the musician, 
retire to a bedchamber, call the favourite maid, who alone 
is admitted, bid her put down the kettle, lock the door, and 
amid as much gigghng and scrambling as possible they 

get round a tea-table, on which all manner of things are 
uddled together. Then begin mutual railleries and mu- 
tual confidences among the young ladies, and the faint 
scream and the loud laugh is heard, and the romping for 
letters and pocketbooks begins, and gentlemen are called 
by their surnames, or by the eenerad name of fellows ! 
pleasant fellows! charming fellows! odious fellows! 
abominable fellows ! and then all prudish decorums are 
forgotten, and then we might be convinced how much the 
satirical poet was mistaken when he said, 

** Then k no woman when Uiere*B no rtMnre." 

The merit of the original idea of a raking pot of tea 
evidently belongs to the washerwoman and the laundnr* 
maid. But why should not we have low life above etatrs 
as well as high life below stairs t 

Page 40. We gained the day by this piece of haneety^^^ 
In a dispute which occurred some years ago in lielaodt 
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between Mr. E. and Mr. M., about tlie bomdaiiea of m 
ftunn, an old tenant of Mr. hL*9 cat a 9^4 from Mr. M.*d 
land, and inserted it in a spot prepared for its receptioa 
in Mr. E.*8 land; so nicely was it insertedy that no eye 
coold detect the junction of the grass. The old man* 
who was to giTe his eyidence as to the property, stood 
upon the inserted sod when the viewert came, and swore 
that the ground he then stood t^wn belonged to his land- 
lord, Mr. M. 

The editor had flattered himself that the ingeniooa 
conthyance which Thady records, and the similar subter- 
fuge of this old Irishman in the dispute concerning bound- 
aries, were instances of *cuteness unparalleled in all but 
Irish stoiy : an English friend, however, has just mortified 
the editor's national vaniw by an account of the follow- 
ing custom, which prevails in part of Shropshire : — ^It ia 
discreditable for women to appear abroad after the birth 
of their children till they have been ckureheiL To avoid 
this reproach, and at the same time to enjoy the pleasure 
of gadding, whenever a woman ^oes abroad berore ^ 
has been to church, she takes a tile from the roof of her 
house and puts it upon her head : wearing this panoply idl 
the time she pays her visits, her conscience is peitectly 
at ease ; for she can afterward safely declare to the cler- 
gyman that she ^ has never been from under her own 
roof till she came to be churched.'* 

Page 5 1 . Carton^ or half -carton. — ^Thady means cartron, 
or hsuf-cartron. ''According to the old record in the 
black book of Dublin, a cantred is said to contain 30 vU- 
latas terras^ which are also called quarters of land (quar- 
terons, cartrons) ; every one of which quarters must con- 
tain so much ground as will pasture 400 cows, and 17 
ploughlands. A knight's fee was composed of 8 hydes, 
which amount to 160 acres, and that is generally deemed 
about a ploughland.^ 

The editor was favoured by a learned friend with the 
above extract from a MS. of Lord Totness in the Lam- 
beth library. 

Page 65. Wake. — A wake in England means a festival 
held upon the anniversary of the saint of the parish. At 
these wakes rustic games, rustic conviviality, and nistic 
courtship are pursued with all the ardour and all the 
appetite which accompany such pleasures as occur but 
teUom. In Ireland a wake is a midnight meetini:) bnUL 
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pinfii Ml iHj f»r fhn imliili^niu n nfTinlir ■ormir.hnt iwBi 
it 18 converted into orgies of unholy joy. Wlien an Imh 
man or woman of the lower order dies, the stnw which 
composed his bed* whether it has been eontained in a 
bag to form a mattress or simjdy qNnead upon the earthen 
floor, is immediately taken out of the houssy and burned 
before the cabin door, the family at the same time setting 
up the death-howL The ears and eyes of the neighbours 
beine thus alarmed, they flock to the house of the deceased, 
and by their vociferous sympathy excite and at the same 
time sooth the sorrows of the familv. 

It is curious to observe how good and bed are min^iled 
in human institutions. In countries which were thinly 
idhabited, this custom prevented private attempts against 
the lives of individuals, and formed a kind of coroner's 
inquest upon the body which had recently expired, and 
burning the straw upon which the sick man lay became a 
simple preservative against infection. At ni^t the dead 
body is waked, that is to say, all the friends and neigh- 
bours of the deceased collect in a bam or stable, where 
the corpse is laid upon some boards, or an unhinged door, 
supported upon stools, the face exposed, the rest of the 
body covered with a white sheet. Round the body are 
stuck in brass candlesticks, which have been borrowed 
perhaps at five miles' distance, as many candlea as the 
poor person can beg or borrow, observing always to have 
an odd number. Pipes and tobacco are first distributed, 
and then, according to the ability of the deceased, cakes 
and ale, suid sometimes whiskey, are dealt to the company : 

** Det] on, deal oo, mjr nwrry men ill, 
Deil oo yottr cakm and jov wine, 
For wtaaterer ia dealt at her Aioaral lo-daj 
Shall be dealt lo^morrow at mine." 

AAer a fit of universal sorrow, and the comfort of a 
universal dram, the scandal of the neighbourhood, as in 
higher circles, occupies the company. The young lads 
SIM lasses romp with one anoUier, and when the fathers 
and mothers are at last overcome with sleep and whiskey 
(vino et somno)f the youth become more enterprising, and 
are freauently successful. It is said that more matches 
are made at wakes than at weddings. 

Page 68. Zt//.— This word frequently occurs in the 
preceding pages, where it means, not killed^ but much kmi. 
In Ireland, not only cowards, but the brave, ** die maay 
times before their death."— Tl<rv kiUmg it no mm^tr. 
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IRISH BULLS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

What mortal, what fashionable mortal, is there who 
has not, in the midst of a formidable circle, been reduced 
to the embarrassment of having nothing to say t Who 
is there that has not felt those oppressive fits of silence 
which ensue ailer the weather, and the fashions, and the 
poUtics, and the scandal, and all the commonplace topics 
of the day have been utterly exhausted! Who is there 
that, at such a time, has not tried in vain to call up an 
idea, and found that f%one u^auld come %oken they did ctdl^ 
or that all that came were impertinent, and must be re- 
jected, some as too grave, others too gay, some too vul* 
gar, some too refined for the hearers, some relating to 
persons, others to circumstances, that must not be men- 
tioned ! Not one will do ! and all this time the silence 
lasts, and the difficulty of breaking it increases every 
instant in an incalculable proportion. 

Let it be some comfort to those whose polite sensibility 
has laboured under such distress to be assured that they 
need never henceforward fear to be reduired to similar 
dilemmas. They may be ensured for ever against such 
dangers at the slight piemium and upon the easy condition 
of perusing the following little volume. It will satisfy 
them that there is a subject which still affords inexhausted 
and inexhaustible sources of conversation, suited to aU 
tastes, all ranks, all individuals, democratic, aristocratiCf 
commercial, or philosophic; suited to every company 
which can be combined, purposely or fortuitously, in this 
great metropoUs, or in any of the most remote' parts of 
England, Wales, or Scotland. There is a subject which 
dilates the heart of every true Briton, which relaxes his 
muscles, however rigid, to a smile, — which 0|^U8 his lipe* 
however closed, to conversation* There is a subjlect 
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** which frets another^s spleen to core our own," and wluch 
makes even the angelic part of the creation lau^h tkem^ 
selves mortal. For who can forl>ear to laugh at the bare 
idea of an Irish bull 1 

Nor let any one apprehend that this subject can erer 
become trite and vulgar. Custom cannot stisde its infinite 
variety. It is in the main obvious, and palpable enough 
for every common understanding ; yet it leads to disqui- 
sitions of exquisite subtlety, it branches into innumeraole 
ramifications, and involves consequences of surprising 
importance ; it may exercise the ingenuity of the subtlest 
wit, the fancy of the oddest humorist, the imagination 
of the finest poet, and the juds^ent of the most profound 
metaphysician. Moreover, this happy subject is envel- 
oped in all that doubt and confusion which are so favour- 
able to the reputation of disputants, and which secures 
the glorious possibility of talking incessantly, without 
being stopped short by a definition or a demonstration. 
For much as we have all heard and talked of Irish biiDs, 
it has never yet been decided what it is that constitutes 
a bull. Incongruity o/ideasy says one. But this supposi- 
tion touches too closely upon the definition of wit, which, 
according to the best authorities, Locke, Burke, and 
Stewart, consists in an unexpected assemblage of ideas, 
apparently discordant, but in which some point of resem- 
blance or aptitude is suddenly discovered. 

Then, perhaps, says another, the essence of a bull lies 
in confusion of ideas. This sounds plausible in tlieor}', 
but it will not apply in practice ; for confusion of ideas 
is common to both countries : for instance, was there no^ 
some slight confusion of ideas in the mind of that Englisii 
student who, when he was asked what progress he had 
made in the study of medicine, replied, **I hope I shall 
soon be qualified to l>e a physician, for I think I am now 
able to cure a child ?^ 

To amend our bill, suppose we insert the word laugh- 
able, and say that a laui^hable confusion of ideas constitutes 
a bull. But have we not a laughable confusion of ideas 
in our English poet Blackmore*s famous lines in Prince 
Arthur 1— 

*'A painted Tort Prinrr Vortifern had on, 
Whicb ftmn a naked Pici bia f randaire won." 

We are sensible that to many people the most vul^ 
Iriah bull would appear more laughable merely from its 
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being Irisb ; therefore we cannot make the propensity to 
langhter in one man the criterion of what is ridiculous in 
another; though we have a precedent for this mode of 
judging in the laws of England, which are allowed to be 
the perfection of human reason. If a man swear that 
his neighbour has put him in bodily fear, he may have Uie 
cause of his terror sent to jail ; thus the feelings of the 
plaintiff become the measure of the defendant's mult, As 
we cannot extend this convenient principle to sul matters 
of taste, and all subjects of risibility, we are still com* 
pelled to acknowledge that no accurate definition of a 
bull has yet been given. The essence of an Irish tnill 
must be of the most ethereal nature ; for notwithstandinff 
the most indefatigable research, it has hitherto escape 
from analysis. The crucible always breaks in the longw 
expected moment of projection : we have nevertheless 
the courage to recommence the process in a new mode. 
Perhaps by iiscertaining what it is not, we may at last 
discover what it is * we must distinguish the genume from 
the spurious, the original from afl imitations, Uie indi* 
genous from the exotic ; in short, it must be determinod 
in what an Irish bull essentially differs from a blunder, or 
hi what Irish blunders specifically differ from English 
blunders, and from those of all other nations. To eluci* 
date these points, or to prove to the satisfaction of all 
competent judges that they are beyond the reach of the 
human understanding, is the object of the following jSiMy 
concerning the Nature of BvUs and Blunders. 
Vol. 1.— E 



CHAPTER I. 

ORieiNALITT OP IRISH BULLS BXJLMIIIKD. 

Tbk difficulty of selecting from the vulgar herd of Irish 
bulls one that shall be entitled to the prise, from the 
united merits of pre<«minent absurdity and indisputable 
originality, is greater than hasty judges may imagine. 
Many buUs, reputed to be bred and born in Ireland, are 
of foreign extraction ; and many more, suni>osed to be 
unrivalled in their kind, may be matchea in all their 
capital points : for instance, there is not a more celebrated 
bull than Paddy Blake's. When Paddy heard an Enfflish 
gentleman speaking of the fine echo at the lake of Kular* 
ney, which repeats the sound forty times, he very prompt]^ 
observed, ** Faith, that's nothing at all to the echo in my 
father's garden, in the county of Galwav : if you say to it, 
•How do you do, Paddy Blake 1' it will answer, * Pretty 
well, I thank you, sir.' " 

Now this echo of Paddy Blake's, which has long been 
the admiration of the world, is not a prodigy unique in its 
kind ; it can be matched by one recorded in the immortal 
works of the great Lord Verulam.* 

'* I rememfer well," says this father of philosophy, 
•* that when I went to the echo at port Charenton, there 
was an old Parisian that took it to be the work of spirits, 
and of good spirits ; • for,' said he, * call Satan, and the 
echo will not deliver back the devil's name, but will say, 
Va-t^.' " 

The Parisian echo is surely superior to the Hibernian! 
Paddy Blake's simply understood and practised the com- 
mon rules of good breeding ; but the port Charenton echo 
is ** instinct with spirit," and endowed with a nice moral 
sense. 

Among the famous bulls recorded by the illustrious Joe 
Miller, there is one which has been continually quoted as 
an example of original Irish genius. An Enfflish gentle* 
man was writing a letter in a coffee-house, and perceiving 
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that an Irishman stationed behind him was taking that 
liberty which Hephaestion used with his friend Alexander, 
instead of putting his seal upon the lips of the curious 
impertinent, the English gentleman thought proper to 
reprove the Hibernian, if not with delicacy, at least with 
poetical justice : he concluded writing his letter in these 
words : — " I would say more, but a d — d tail Irishman is 
reading over my shoulder every word I write." 

'* You lie, you scoundrel !'* said the self-convicted Hi- 
bernian. 

This blunder is unquestionably excellent ; but it is not 
originally Irish : it comes, with other riches, from the 
East, as the reader may find by looking into a book by 
M. Galland, entitled, ** The Remarkable Sayings of the 
Eastern Nations." 

^ A learned man was writing to a friend ; a trooble- 
8ome fellow was beside him, who was looking over his 
shoulder at what he was writing. The learned man* 
who perceived this, continued writing in these words, 
* If an impertnient chap, who stands beside me, were 
not looking at what I write, I would write many other 
things to you which should be known only to you and 
to me.' 

*' The troublesome fellow, who was reading on, now 
thought it incumbent upon him to speak, and said, *I 
swear to you that I have not read or looked at what you 
are writing.' 

'* The learned man replied, ' Blockhead, as you are, 
why then do you say to me what you are now say- 
ing V "• 

Making allowance for the diflTerence of manners m 
eastern and northern nations, there is, certainly, such a 
similarity between this oriental anecdote and Joe Mil- 
ler's story, that we may conclude the latter is stolen 
from the former. Now, an Irish bull must be a species 
of blunder peculiar to Ireland ; those that we have hith- 
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erto examined, thonsh they may be called IriAboUslljf ^"^ 
the igiioraot vii^r, have oo ri^ht, title, or claim to siidJl 
a distinction. We should invariably exclude from UmI 
class all blunders which can be found in another coilMry* 
For instance, a speech of the celebrated Irish beau^t 

Lady C ^ has been called a bull ; but as a parallel 

can be produced, in the speech of an English noblemaiiv 
f / tells for nothing. When her ladyship was presented 
at court, his majesty George the Second politely hoped, 
" that, since her arrival in England, she had been enter* 
tained with the gay e ties of London." 

'* O yes, please your majesty, 1 have seen every sight 
in London worth seeing, except a coronation." 

This naivete is certamly not equal to that of the En»» 
lish earl-marshal, who, when his king found fault wiui 
some arrangement at his coronation, said, ** Please your 
majesty, I hope it will be better next time." 

A naiweti of the same species entailed a heayy tax 
upon the inhabitants of Beaune, in France. Beaune is 
famous for burgundy; and Henry the Fourth, passing 
through his kingdom, stopped there, and was well enter- 
tained by his loyal subjects. His majesty praised the 
burgundy which they set before him — ^ It was excellent! 
it was admirable !" 

** O, sire !" cried they, " do you think this excelleoA 
we have much finer burgundy than this." 

" Have you so 1 then you can a fiord to pay for it," cried 
Harry the Fourth ; and he laid a double tax thencefoi^ 
ward upon the burgundy of Beaune. 

Of the same class of blunders is the following speedit 
which we actually heard not long ago from an Irisli- 
man: — 

^ Please your worship, he sent me to the devil, and I 
came straight to your honour." 

We thought this an original Irish blunder, till we recol* 
lected its prototjrpe in MarmontePs Annette and Lubin. 
Lubin concludes his harangue with, ^ The bailiff sent ut 
to the devil, and we come to put ourselves under your 
protection, my lord."* 

The French, at least in former times, were celebrated 
for politeness ; yet we meet with a naive compliment of 
a Frenchman which would have been accounted a bull if 
it had been found in Ireland : — 
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A gentleman was complimenting Madame Denis oa 
ttie manner in which she nad just acted Zara. ** TV> aet 
that part,** said she, **a person should be yomg and 
handsome.^ — ^ Ah, madam !** replied the compUmeDter 
maivement^ ** you are a complete proof of the contnuy.*^ 

We know not any original Irish blunder superior to 
this, unless it be that which Lord Orford pronounced to 
be the best bull that he ever heard : — 

** I hate that woman,** said a gentleman, looking at one 
who had been his nurse, ^ I hate that woman, for she 
changed me at nurse.** 

Lord Orford particularly admires this bull, because 
in the confusion of the blunderer's ideas he is not dear 
even of his personal identity. Philosophers will not per* 
haps be so ready as his tondship has been to call this a 
blunder of the nrst magnitude. Those who have never 
been initiated into the mysteries of metaphysics nay 
have the presumptuous ignorance to fancy that they 
understand what is meant by the common words / or 
me ; but the able metaphysician knows better than Lord 
Orford*s changeling how to prove, to our satisfactiony 
that we know nothing of the matter. 

** Personal identity,** says Locke, ^ consists not in the 
identity of substance, but in the identity of conscioos- 
dns, wherein Socrates and the present Mayor of Quin- 
borough agree they are the same person : if the same Soc- 
rates sleeping and waking do not partake of tlie same 
eonsciousness, Socrates waking and sleeping is not the 
fame person ; and to punish Socrates waking for what 
sleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates was 
sever conscious of, would be no more of right thsn to 

Eunish one twin for what his brother twin did, whereof 
e knew nothing, because their outsides are so like that 
they could not oe distinguished ; for such twin^ have 
been seen.**t 

We nuy presume that our Hibemian*s consciousness 
could not retrograde to the time when he was chanfsd 
at nurse ; consequently there was no continuity of iden- 
tity between the infant and the man who expressed his 
iMitred of the nurse for perpetrating the fraud. At all 
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events, the confusion of identity which excited Lord Or- ' ^ 
ford's admiration in oar Hibernian is by no means iM-> 
precedented in France, England, or ancient Greece, and 
consequently it cannot be an instance of national idio- 
syncrasy, or an Irish bulL We find a similar blunder in 
Spain, in the time of Cervantes : — 

" Pray tell me, squire,'' says the duchess, in Don Quix- 
ote, 'Ms not your master the person whose history is 
printed under the name of the sage Hidalgo Don Quix- 
ote de la Mancha, who professes himself the admirer of 
one Dulcinea del Toboso T 

" The very same, my lady," answered Sancho ; ** and 
I myself am that very squire of his who is mentioned, 
or ought to be mentioned, in that history, unless they hav€ 
changed me in the cradleJ*^ 

In Moliere's Amphitrion there is a dialogue between 
Mercure and Sosie evidently taken from the attic Lucian. 
Sosie, being completely puzzled out of his personal iden- 
tity, if not out of his senses, says literally, ^ Of my being 
myself I begin to doubt in good earnest ; yet when I fed 
myself, and when I recollect myself, it seems to me that 
lam /.'** 

We see that the puzzle about identity proves at last to 
be of Grecian origin. It is really edifying to observe 
how those things which have long been objects of po^ 
ular admiration shrink and fade when exposed to Xa» 
light of strict examination. An experienced critic pro- 
posed that a wori[ should be written to inquire into the 
pretensions of modem writers to original invention, to 
trace their thefts, and to restore the property to the an- 
cient owners. Such a work would require powers and 
erudition beyond what can be expected from any or- 
dinary individual ; the labour must be shared among num- 
bers, and we are proud to assist in ascertaining the 
rightful property even of buUs and blunders; though 
without pretencung, like some literary bloodhounds, to 
follow up a plagiarism where common sagacity is at 
a fault. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Wb presume that we haTe successfnTly dtsputed tiw 
daiins imposed upon the public in behalf of certain spBh 
rious alien blunders^ pretending to be native original Irish 
bulls ; and we shall now with pleasure proc^Ml to ex- 
amine those which hare better titles to notice. Even 
nonsense ceases to be worthy of attention and publie 
favour unless it be original. 

** Dear Lady Emily,** says Miss Allscrip, in the excel- 
lent comedy of the Heiress — ^ Dear Lady Emily, don*t 
you dote upon folly 1** 

** To ecstasy !** replied her ladyship, ** I only despm 
of seeing it well kept up.** 

We flatter ourselves ** there is no great danger of that,** 
for we have the Irish newspapers before us, where, no 
doubt, we shall find a fresh harvest of indigenous ab> 
surdity ripe for the sickle. 

The first advertisement that meets our eye is prom- 
ising. 

It is the late proclamation of an Irish mayor, in whieh 
we are informed that certain business is to be transacted 
in that city ^ every Monday (Easter Sunday only ex- 
cepted).** This seems rather an unnecessary exception ; 
but it is not an inadvertency caused by any hurrr of 
business in his worship : it is deliberately copied frooi 
a precedent, set in England, by a baronet fomierty well 
known in parUament, who, in the preamble to a biO, 
proposed that certain regulations should take place ** on 
every Monday (Tuesday excepted).** We fear, also, that 
an English ma3ror has been known to blunder. Some 
years ago the mayor of a capital English city published 
a proclamation and advertisement, previous to the races* 
** that no gentleman will be allowed to ride on the course, 
but the horses that are to run.** A mayor's blundering 
proclamation is not, however, worth half so much in tlis 
eye of ridicule as a lord-lieutenant*s. 

** ▲ «lBt la cnpt to twftw • 
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A bull on tbe tlmme is worth twice «b nmch as a bnO 
in the chair. 



By the Lord-lieutenant and Council of Ireland. 

A proclamation. 
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** Whereas the greatest economy is necessary in the 
consumption of aU species ofgrain^ and especiaUy m lA# 
consumption of potatoes^ Ac. 

^ Given at the Council-chamber in Dublin.** 

This is the first time we have been informed, by au- 
thority, that potatoes are a species of grain; but we 
must accede to this new botanical arrangement, when 
published under such splendid auspices. The assertion, 
certainly, is not made in distinct terms ; but all who un- 
derstand the construction of language must imply the 
conclusion that we draw from these premises. A gen- 
eral position is in the first member of the sentence laid 
down, ^ that the greatest economy is necessary m the con 
sumption of all species of graxn^ A particular exem^- 
fication of the principle is made in the next clause, ^ e«- 
pecially in the consumption of potatoes.^ 

The inference is as plain as can be made. 

The next article in our newspaper is an advertisement 
of lands to be let to an improving tenant : — '* A few miles 
from Cork, in a most sporting country, bounded by an im- 
common fine turf-bog, on the verge of which there are a 
number of fine lime-kilns^ where that manure ma^ be had 
on very moderate terms, the distance for carnage not 
being many hundred yards. The whole lands being now 
in great heart, and completely laid down, entirely sur- 
rounded and divided by impenetr€Me furze ditches, made 
of quarried stone laid edgewaysJ*^ 

It will be a matter of difficulty to the untravelled 
English reader to comprehend how furze ditches can be 
made of quarried stones laid edgeways, or any way ; 
and we fear that we should only puzzle his intellects still 
more if we should attempt to explain to him the myste- 
ries of Irish ditching in the technical terms of the coun- 
try. With the face of a ditch he may be acquainted, 
but to the hack and gripe, and bottom of the gripe, and 
top of the back of a ditch, we fear he is still to be intro-' 
duced. 

We can never sufficiently admire these furze ditcket 

E3 
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made of quarried stones ; they can, indeed, be found atly 
in Ireland : but we have heard in England of things il- 
most as extraordinary. Dr. Grey, m his erudite and 
entertaining notes on Hudibras, records the deposition 
of a lawyer, who, in an action of battery, told tiie Judge 
** that the defendant beat his client with a certain wooden 
instrument called an iron pestle.^ Nay, to go further stHlt 
a wise annotator on the Pentateuch, named Peter Har- 
rison, observed of Moses* two tables of stone^ that they 
were made of skUtim-'Wood. The stone furze ditches are 
scarcely bolder instances of the catachresis than the 
stone-tables of shittim-wood. This bold figure of rheto- 
ric in an Irish advertisement of an estate may lead us to 
expect that Hibernian advertisers may, in time, emulate 
the fame of Christie, the prince of auctioneers, whose 
fine descriptive powers can make more of an estate on 
paper than ever was made of it in any other shape, ex- 
cept in the form of an ejectment. The fictions of law, 
indeed, surpass even the auctioneer's imagination ; and 
a man may be said never to know the extent of his own 
possessions until he is served with a process of eject- 
ment. He then finds himself required to give up the 
possession of a multitude of barns, orchards, fi^-ponds» 
dorse-ponds, dwelling-houses, pigeon-houses, dove-cots, 
out-houses, and appurtenances, which he never saw or 
heard of, and which are nowhere to be found upon the 
surface of the habitable globe ; so that we cannot really 
express this English legal transaction without beins 
jfuilty of an Irish bull, and saying that the person ejected 
IS ousted from places which he never entered. 

To proceed with our newspapers. — ^The next adver- 
tisement is from a schoolmaster : but we shall not des- 
cant upon its grammatical errors, because they are not 
blunders peculiar to Irish schoolmasters. We have fre- 
(,uently observed that the advertisements of schoolmas- 
ters, even in England, are seldom free from solecisms ; 
too much care in writing, it seems, is almost as bad as 
too httle. In the preface of the dictionary of the French 
Academy there are, as it is computed by an able French 
critic, no less than sixteen faults ; and in Harris, the 
celebrated grammarian's dedication of his Hermes, there 
is one bull, and almost as many faults as lines. It ap- 
pears as if the most precise and learned writers some* 
times, like the ladies in one of Congreve's plays, ^ mn 
into the danger to avoid the apprehension.** 
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After z carefid sc mUn y of the mbennan advertise- 
ments, we are eompelled to coofess tliat we hare not 
met with any Uaodm that moie nearly resemble our 
DOtioD of an Irish bull than one which, some years ago^ 
appeared in oor English papers. It was the 'title to an 
adrertisement of a washing machine, in these words, 
** Ereiy Mam his own WasJker-wotmm f We haTe this 
day. Not. 19, 1807, seen the following: '^This day wero 
pidrfished. Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Garter, 
with a new eduitm of her Poems, some of which have 
never before appeared." And an eyewitness assures us, 
that lately he saw an adrertisement in the following 
t^nns stuck up on the walls of an English coflee4ioaBe^ 
"^This coffee-house remored up-stairsf* 

A Roman emperor used to draw his stairs up after 
him cTcry night mto his bedchamber, and we hare heard 
of throwing a house out of the windows ; but drawing a 
whole house up into itself is new. 

How can we account for such a blunder in an adrer- 
tisement on the wall of an English coffee-house, excepl 
by supposing that it was penii^ by an Irish waiter ! If 
that were the case, it would be an admirable example 
of an Irish buQ! and therefore we had best take it for 
granted. 

Let not any conscientious person be startled at tho 
mode of reasoning by which we bare conricted an ima* 
ginary Irish waiter of a real bull : it is at least as good, 
if not better logic, than that which was successfully em- 
ployed in the time of the Popish plot to conrict an Irish 
physician of forgery. The matter is thus recorded by 
L^Cstrange. The Irish physician **was charged with 
writing a treasonable libel, but denied the tlung, and 
appealed to the unlikeness of the characters. It was 
agreed that there was no resemblance at ail in the hands; 
but asserted that the doctor had two hands, his pkysie 
hand and his plot handj and the one not a jot like the 
other. Now this was the doctor's plot hand, and it was 
insisted that, because it was not like one of his hands, it 
most be like the other.^ 

By this convenient mode of reasoning, an Irishman 
may, at any time, be convicted of any crime, or of any 
absurdity. 

But what have we next in our newspaper 1 — ^^ Murder, 
Robbery, and Reward.** This seems a strange connexion 
of things, according to our vulgar notions of distribotiva 
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Justice ; but we are told that the wicked shall hare tlieir 
moard even in this world ; and we suppose it is upon this 
principle that over the stocks in a town in Ireland there 
appears this inscription, *' A reward for vagabonds.** 

Upon proceeduiff further in our advertisement which 
begins with ** Murder, Robbery, and Reward,** we find* 
however, that contrary to the just expectations raised 
by the title, the reward is promised, not to the robbers and 
murderers, but to those who shall discover and prose- 
cute them to conviction. Here we were led into error 
by that hasty mode of elision which sometimes obtains 
in the titles even of our English law processes ; as sci* 
fa, fi-fa« qui-tam, &c. ; names which, to preserve the 

glorious uncertainty of the law, never refer to the sense, 
ut to the first words of the writs. 
In our newspaper a formidable list of unanimous reso- 
lutions of various committees and corps succeeds to the 
advertisement of murder, robbery, and reward ; and we 
have, at the close of each day*s business, thanksgivings, 
in various formulas, for the very proper, upright, or 
spirited behaviour of our worthy, gallant, or respected 
cnairman. Now that a man may behave properly, or sit 
uprightly in a chair, we can readily comprehend ; but 
what are we to understand by a spirited behaviour in a 
chair 1 Perhaps it alludes to the famous duel fought by 
a gouty Irish gentleman in his arm-chair. As the gallant 
chairman actually in that position shot his adversary, it 
behooves us to understand the meaning of spirited be- 
haviour in the chair. 

We may, however, venture to hint, fas est et ab hosts 
doceri, that in the publications of corps and committees, 
this formula should be omitted — ^ Resolved unanimously 
(with only one dissentient voice).*' Here the obloquv, 
meant to rest on the one dissentient voice unfortunately 
falls upon the publishers of the disgrace, exposing them 
to the ridicule of resolving an Irish bull. If this be a 
bull, however, we are concerned to find it is matched by 
that of the government of Munich, who published a 
catalogue or forbidden books, and afterward, under 
heavy penalties, forbade the reading of the catalogue. 
But this might be done in the hurry occasioned by the 
Just dread of revolutionary principles. 

What shall we say for the blunder of a French acade- 
mician, in a time or profound peace, who gave it as his 
opinion, that nothing should be read in the public sittii^ 
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of the academy' ^'par dela ce qui est impost par let 
atatuts : il motivait son avis en disant — En fait tTimUiUUs 
il ne faut que le necessairt,^ If this speech had been 
made by a member of the Royal Irish Academy, it would 
have had the honour to be noticed all over England as a 
bull. The honour to ht noticed^ we say, in imitation of 
the exquisitely polite expression of a correspondent 
of the English Royal Society, who talks of ** the earth- 
ouake that had the honour to be noticed by the Royal 
Society." 

It will, we fear, be long before the Irish emerge so far 
from barbarism as to write in this style. The Irish are, 
however, we are happy to observe, makinff some little 
approaches to a refined and courtly style ; Kings, and in 
imitation of them, great men, and all who think them- 
selves great — a numerous class — speak and write as 
much as possible in the plural number instead of the 
singular. Instead of /, thev always say we ; instead of 
my, our, according to the Italian idiom, which flatters 
this humour so far as to make it a point of indispensable 
politeness. It is, doubtless, in humble imitation of such 
illustrious examples, that an Irishman of the lowest clasSy 
when he means to express that he is a member of a com- 
mittee, says, I am a committee : thus consolidating the 
power, wisdom, and virtue of a whole committee in his 
own person. Superior even to the Indian, who believes 
that he shall inherit the powers and virtues of his ene- 
mies after he has destroyed them,* this committee-man 
takes possession of the faculties of his living friends 
and associates. When some of the united men, as they 
called themselves, were examined, they frequently an- 
swered to the questions, who or what are you I I am a 
committee. 

However extraordinary it may at first sound to hear 
one man assert that he is a whole committee, it is not 
more wonderful than that the whole parliament of Bor- 
deaux should be found in a one-horse chair.f 
I We forbear to descant further upon Irish committee- 
men, lest we should call to mind, merely by the similarity 
of name, the times when England had her committee- 
men who were not perfecUy free from all tinge of 
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alwardity. It is remarkable, that in times of popolar 
ferment, a variety of new terms are coined to serve pur- 

e>se8 and passions of the moment. In the days of the 
ngrlish committee-men this practice had risen to such a 
height that it was fair game for ridicule. Accordinglyv 
Sir John Birkenhead, alx>ut that time, found it necessary 
to publish ** The Children's Dictionary ; an exact CoUeetion 
of all New Words bom since Nov. 3, 1640, in Speeches^ 
Prayers, and Semums, as well those that signify something 
as nothing,^ We observe that it has been likewise found 
necessary to publish, in France, Une Dictionnaire nMn 
gique, a dictionary oif the new terms adopted since the 
revolution. 

It must be supposed, that during the late disturbances 
in Ireland, many cant terms have been brought into use* 
which are not yet to be reckoned among the acknow- 
ledged terms of the country. However absurd these 
may be, they are not for our purpose proper subjects of 
animadversion. Some countries have their birds of 
passage, and some their follies of passage, which it is 
scarcely worth while to shoot as thev fly. It has often 
been said that the language of a people is a just criterion 
of their progress in civilization ; but we must not take a 
specimen of their vocabulary during the immediate preva- 
lence of any transient passion or prejudice. It is to be 
hoped that all party barbarisms in language will now be 
disused and forgotten ; for some time has elapsed since 
we read the following article of country intelligence in a 
Dublin paper : — 

** General scoured the country yesterday, but had 

not the good fortune to meet with a single rebel.** 

The author of this paragraph seems to have been a 
keen s{)ort8man ; he regrets the not meeting with a single 
rebel as he would the not meeting with a single hare or 
partridge ; and he justly considers the human biped as 
fair game, to be hunted down by all who are property 
qualified and licensed by government To the English, 
perhaps, it may seem a strange subject of lamentation, 
that a general could not meet with a single rebel in the 
county of Wicklow, when they have W) lately been in- 
' formed from the high authority of a noble lord, that Ire- 
land was so disturbed that whenever he went out he 
called as regularly for his pistols as for his hat and gloves. 
Possibly, however, this was only a figure of speech, like 
that of Bishop Wilkins, who prophesied that the tiina 
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would come when gentlemen* when they were to go a 
journey, would call for their wings as regularly as they 
call for their boots.— We believe that the hyperboles of the 
priTy-counseUor and the bishop are of equal magnitude. 



CHAPTER in. 

THB cammAL law of bvlls amd bluhdkbs. 

Madams db Sinoifa observes, that there are few people 
sofficiently candid, or sufficiently enlightened, to distin- 
guish in their jud^ents of others between those faults 
and mistakes which proceed from manque tPesnritf and 
those which arise merely from manque (Pusage. We can- 
not appreciate the talents or character of foreigners with- 
out making allowance for their ignorance of our manners, 
of the idiom of our language, and the multifarious signifi- 
cations of some of our wonls. A French gentleman who 
dined in London in company with the cekbrated author 
of the Rambler, wishing to show him a mark of peculiar 
respect, drank Dr. Johnson's health in these words: — 
•* Your health, Mr. Vagabond." Assuredly no well-judg- 
ing Englishman would undervalue the Frenchman's abifi- 
ties because he mistook the meaning of the words Vaga^ 
bond and Rambler ; he would recollect that in old EngUsh 
and modem French authors, vagabond means wanderer : 
des eaux vagabondes is a phrase far from inelegant. But 
independently of this consideration, no well-bred gentle- 
man would put a foreigner out of countenance by openly 
laughing at such a mistake : he would imitate the polite- 
ness of the Frenchman who, when Dr. Moore said, ** 1 am 
afraid the expression I have just used is not French," 
replied, " Non, monsieur — mais il m^rite bien de Tetre." 
It would indeed be a great stretch of politeness to extend 
this to our Irish neighbours ; for no Irishism can ever 
deserve to be Anglicii^, though so many Gallicisms have 
of late not only been naturalized in England, but even 
adopted by the most fashionable speakers and writers. 
The mistaking a feminine for a masculine noun, or a 
masculine for a feminine, must in all probability hava 
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happened to every Engtishman that ever opened his fips 
in Paris ; yet without losing his reputation for commoa 
sense. But when a poor Irish haymaker, who had but 
just learned a few phrases of the English language by 
rote, mistook a feminine for a masculine noun, and besan 
his speech in a court of justice with these words, ^ My 
lord, I am a poor widow,*^ instead of '* My lord, I am a 
poor widower," it was sufficient to throw a grave judge 
and jury into convulsions of laughter. It was formerly, 
in law, no murder to kill a menis Hibemicus ; and it is to 
this day no offence against good manners to laugh at any 
of this species. It is of a thousand times more conse- 
quence to have the laugh than the argument on oar side, 
as all those know full well who have any experience in 
the management of the great or little vulgar. By the 
common custom and courtesy of England we have the 
laugh on our side : let us keep it, by all means. All means 
are justifiable to obtain a ^at end, as all great men 
maintain in practice, if not m theory. We need not, in 
imitating them, have any scruples of conscience; w« 
need not apprehend, that to ridicule our Hibernian neigh- 
bours unmercifully is unfriendly or ungenerous. Nations, 
it has been well observed, are never generous in their 
conduct towards each other. We must follow the com- 
mon custom of nations where we have no law to guide our 
proceedings. We must therefore carefully continue the 
laudable practice of ridiculing the blunders, whether real 
or imaginary, of Irishmen. In conversation. Englishmen 
are permitted sometimes to blunder, but without ever 
being called blunderers. It would indeed be an intoler- 
able restraint upon social intercourse if every man were 
subject to be taxed for each inaccuracy of language — if he 
were compelled to talk upon all occasions as if he were 
amenable to a star-chamber of criticism, and surrounded 
by informers. 

Much must be allowed in England for the license of 
conversation ; but by no means must this conversation- 
license be extended to the Irish. If, for instance, at the 
convivial hour of dinner, when men are not usually intent 
upon grammatical or mathematical niceties, an Irish 
gentleman desires him ^ who rules his roast** to cut the 
sirioin of beef harizoniaUy dowmoards^ let the mistake 
immediately be set down m our note-books, and conned 
over, and got by heart ; and let it be repeated to all eter> 
nityas abulL But if an En^h lady observe, when tbt 
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candles haye long stood nnsnnfled, that ** those odions 
long wicks will soon grow up to the ceiling,** she can 
be accused only of an error of Tision. We conjure our 
readers to attend to these distinctions in their intercourse 
with their Hibernian neighbours : it must be done habit- 
ually and technically; and we must not listen to what is 
called reason ; we must not enter into any argument, pro 
or con, but silence every Irish opponent, if we can, with 
a laugh. 

The Abb^ Girard, in his accurate work, ** Synonymes 
Francois," makes a plmmble distinction between une doM 
et tin ignorant; he says, ^ On est fne par dis{)08ition : on 
est ignorant par defaut dHnstruction.** An ignorant per- 
son may certainly, even in the very circumstances which 
betray his ignorance, evince considerable ability. For 
instance, the native Indian who for the first time saw a 
bottle of porter uncorked, and who expressed g^at aston- 
ishment at the quantity of froth which he saw burst from 
the bottle, and much curiosity to know whether it could 
all be put in again, showed even in his ignorance a degree 
of capacity which, in different situations, might have 
saved his life or have made his fortune. In the situation 
of the poor fisherman and the great giant of smoke who 
issued from the small vessel, well known to all versed in 
the Arabian Tales, such acuteness would have saved his 
life ; and a similar spirit of inquiry, applied to chymistry, 
might in modem times have made his fortune. Even 
where no positive abilities are displayed at the time by 
those who manifest ignorance, we should not {except the 
culprits he natives of Ireland) hastily give them up. Igno- 
rance of the most common objects is not only incident 
to certain situations, but absolutely unavoidable ; and the 
individuals placed in those situations are no more blame- 
able than they would be for becoming blind in the snows 
of Lapland, or for having goitres among the Cretins of Le 
Yallais. Would you blame the ignorant nuns who, 
insensible of the aanger of an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
Yius,* warmed themselves at the burning lava which 
flowed up to the windows of their cells 1 or would you 
think the French canoness an idiot, who, at the age of 
fifty, was, on account of her health, to go out of her con- 
vent, and asked, when she met a cow for the first time, 
what strange animal that was 1 or would you think that 

* Vide Sir W. Hainiltoii*s aocount of an •nipiion of Mount Vwatlia. 
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those poor children deserved to be stigmatized as foob 
who, sfter being confined for a couple of years in an 
English workhouse, actually at eight years old had for- 
gotten the names of a pig and a calf?* — their ignonmee 
was surely more deplorable than ridiculous. When the 
London young lady kept a collection of chicken-bones on 
her plate at dinner, as a bonne-bouche for her brothei^ 
horse,! Dr. Johnson would not suffer her to be called in 
idiot, but very judiciously defended her, by maintaining 
that her action merely demonstrated her ignorant of 
points of natural history on which a London miss had no 
immediate opportunity of obtaining information. Had 
the world always judged upon such subjects with similar 
candour, the reproachful cant term of cockney would 
never have been disgracefully naturalized in the English 
language. This word, as we are informed by a leained 
philologist, originated from the mistake of a learned citi* 
zen^s son, who, having been bred up entirely in the me- 
tropolis, was so gloriously ignorant of country life and 
country animals, that the nrst time he heard a cock crow, 
he called it neighing. If such a mistake had been made 
by an Irishman, it would surely have been called a bull: 
it has, at least, as good pretensions to the title as many 
mistakes made by ignorant Hibernians; for instancet 
the well-known blunder relative to the sphinx : — An un- 
informed Irishman, hearing the sphinx alluded to in com- 
pany, whispered to a friend, ** Tne sphinx ! who is that 
now V* 

•• A monster, man." 

**0h, a Afuni/err-man : I thought he was from Con 
naught,*^ replied our Irishman, determined not to seem 
totally unacquainted with the family. Gross and ridi- 
culous as this blunder appears, we are compelled by can- 
dour to allow that the affectation of showing knowledge 
has betrayed to shame men far superior to our Hiber- 
nian, both in reputation and in the means of acquiring 
knowledge. 

Cardinal Richelieu, the Meccnas or would-be Mecsnaa 
of France, once mistook the name of a noted gramma rian, 
Maurtu Terentianuij for a play of Terence^s. This ia 
called by the French writer who records it, ^ une bimi€ 
bien grossiere.** However gross, a mistake can nerar 

* This hM, we UUmn, !■ imiitiow< la • Vmm ti Mn. Onm^ m 
Miwola. 

t VMt Mn. Ploitfk li«lWl ayM^FMr. 
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be made into a buIL We find hSoues French, English, 
Italian, Germsin, Latin, and Greek, of theologians, histo- 
lians, antiquarians, poets, critics, and translators, without 
end. The iearncMl Budaeus takes Sir Thomas Morels 
Utopia for a true history, and proposes sending mission- 
aries to work the conversion of so wise a people as the 
Utopians. An English antiquarian* mistakes a tomb in 
a Gothic cathedral for the tomb of Hector. Pope, our 
great poet, and prince of translators, mistakes Dec. the 
Sthj Nov. the bth^ of Cinthio, for Dec. 8th, Nov. 5th ; and 
Warburton, his learned critic, improves upon the blunder 
hy afterward writing the words December and November 
at full length. Better still, because more comic, is the 
blunder of a Frenchman, who, puzzled by the title of one 
of Gibber's plays, ^ Love's Last Shift," translates it ^ La 
Derniere Chemise de I'Amour." We laugh at these mis- 
takes, and forget them ; but who can forget the blunder 
of the Cork almanac-maker, who informs the world that 
the principal republics in Europe are Venice, Holland, 
and America f 

The blunders of men of all countries, except Ireland, 
do not aflix an indelible stigma upon individual or national 
character. A free pardon is, and ought to be, granted by 
every Englishman to the vernacular and literary errors 
of those who have the happiness to be bom subjects of 
Great Britain. What enviable privileges are annexed to 
the birth of an Englishman! and what a misfortune it is 
to be a native of Ireland ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

UTTLC DOIONICK. 



Wb have laid down the general law of bulls and blun- 
ders ; but as there is no rule without an exception, we 
may, perhaps, aUow an exception in favour of little 
Dominick. 

I Little Dominick was bom at Fort Reilly, in Ireland, 
and bred nowhere until his tenth year, when he was sent 
.to Wsdes to learn manners and grammar at the school 

• Mm ijdfattw 
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of Mr. Owen ap Davies ap Jenkins ap Jones. Thisfsa* 
tleman had reason to think himself the greatest of nisai 
for he had over his chimney-piece a well-smoked geps* 
^ogYf duly attested, tracing his ancestry in a direct lias 
up to Noah ; and moreover he was nearly related to the 
learned etymologist who, in the time of Queen Elizabetiit 
wrote a folio to prove that the language of Adam aod 
Eve in Paradise was pure Welsh. With such causes to 
be proud, Mr. Owen ap Davies ap Jenkins ap Jones was 
excusable for sometimes seeming to forget that a school* 
master is but a man. He, however, sometimes entirely 
forgot that a boy is but a boy ; and this happened mort 
frequently with respect to little Dominick. 

This unlucky wight was flogged every morning b^ hk 
roaster, not for his vices, but for nis vicious construction^ 
and laughed at by his companions every evening for hit 
idiomatic absurdities. They would probably have been 
inclined to sympathize in his misfortunes, but that he was 
the only Irish boy at school ; and as he was at a distance 
from all his relations, and without a friend to take his 
part, he was a just object of obloquy and derision. Every 
sentence he spoke was a bull ; every two words he put 
together proved a false concord ; and every sound he 
articulated betrayed the brogue. But as he possessed 
some of the characteristic boldness of those who have 
been dipped in the Shannon, he showed himself able and 
willing to fight his own battles with the host of foes bv 
whom he was encompassed. Some of these, it was said, 
were of nearly twice his stature. This may be exag- 
gerated, but it is certain that our hero sometimes ven- 
tured with sly Irish humour to revenge himself upon his 
most powerful tyrant by mimicking the Welsh accent, in 
which Mr. Owen ap Jones said to him, **Cot pless me, 
you plockit, and shall I never learn you Enchsh cram- 
mar 1" 

It was whispered in the ear of this Dionysius that our 
little hero was a mimic; and he was treated with in- 
creased severity. 

The midsummer holyd&ys approached ; but he feared 
that they would shine no holydays for him. He had 
written to his mother to tell her that school would break 
up the 3 1st, and to beg an answer, without fail, by return 
of post ; but no answer came. 

It was now nearly two months since he had heard 
from his dear mother or any of his friends in Ireland. 
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His spirits began to sink rnider the pressare of these 
accumulated misfortunes: he slept little, ate less, and 
played not at all ; indeed, nobody would play with him 
upon equal terms, because he was nobody^s equal : his 
schoolfellows continued to consider him as a being, if not 
of a different species, at least of a different caste from 
themselves. 

Mr. Owen ap Joneses triumph oyer the little Irish 
plockit was nearly complete, for the boy^s heart was 
almost broken, when there came to the school a new 
scholar — O how unlike the others ! His name was Ed- 
wards ; he was the son of a neighbouring Welsh gentle- 
man; and he had himself the spirit of a gentleman. 
When he saw how poor Dominick was persecuted, he 
took him under his protection, fought his Imttles with the 
Welsh boys, and, instead of langhmg at him for speaking 
Irish, he endeavoured to teach him to speak English. 
In his answers to the first question Edwards ever asked 
him, little Dominick made two blunders, which set all his 
other companions in a roar: yet Edwards would not 
allow them to be genuine bulls. 

In answer to the question, "Who is your father!* 
Dominick said, with a deep sigh, ^ I have no father — 1 
am an orphan* — I have only a mother." 

" Have you any brothers and sisters 1" 

** No ; I wish I had ; perhaps they would love me, and 
not laugh at me," said Dominick, with tears in his eyes; 
•* but I have no brothers but myself." 

One day Mr. Jones came into the schoolroom with an 
open letter in his hand, saying, '* Here, you little Irish 
plockit, here's a letter from your mother." 

The little Irish blockhead started from his form, and, 
throwing his grammar on Uie floor, leaped up higher than 
he or any boy in the school had ever been seen to leap 
before, and clapping his hands, he exclaimed, ^ A letter 
from my mother ! And will I hear the letter 1 And will 
I see her once more 1 And will I go home these holy- 
days 1 O, then I will be too happy !" 
I •* There's no tanger of that," said Mr. Owen ap Jones ; 
^ for your mother, like a wise ooman, writes me here, 
that, py the atvice of your cardian, to oom she is coinr 
io be married, she will not pring you home to IrelaiMi 
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tin I send her word yoa are perfect in your Eiidish 
grammar at least.^ 

** I have my lesson perfect, sir,** said Dominick, takinf 
his grammar up from the floor ; **wUl I say it now V* 

** Will I say it now ! No, you plockit, no ; and I will 
write your mother word you have proke Priscian^s head 
four times this tay, since her letter came. You Irish 
plockit r continued the relentless grammarian, **wiE 
you never learn the tifference between shall and will f 
Will I hear the letter, and will I see her once more ! 
What Enclish is this, plockit I** 

The Welsh boys all grinned, except Edwards, who 
hummed, loud enough to be heard, two lines of the good 
old English song, 

* And loiS T Me him onee agaiA f 
And wiU I tM«r hUn apMk r 

Many of the boys were fortunately too ignorant to fe^ 
the n>rce of the quotation ; but Mr. Owen ap Jones un- 
derstood it, turned upon his heel, and walked off. Soon 
afterward he summoned Dominick to his awful desk; 
and, pointing with his ruler to the following page in Har- 
lis's Hermes, bade him ** reat it, and understant it, if ha 
could.** Little Dominick read, but could not understand. 

•• Then reat it loud, you plockit." 

Dominick read aloud — 

** There is nothing appears so clearly an object of the 
mind or intellect only as the future does, since we can 
find no place for its existence anywhere else : not but 
the same, if we consider, is equally true of the past — ^ 

**Well, CO on — what stops the plockit 1 Can*t yoo 
reat Enclish now I** 

** Yes, sir; but I was trying to understand it. I was 
considering that this is like what they would call an 
Irish bull, if I had said it.** 

Little Dominick could not exp^in what he meant in 
English, that Mr. Owen ap Jones would understand ; and, 
to punish him for his impertinent observation, the boy 
was doomed to learn all that Harris and Lowth have 
written to explain the nature of shall and wUU The 
reader, if he be desirous of knowing the full extent of 
the penance enjoined, may consult Lowth*s Grammar, 
p. 63, ed. 1799, and Harris*s Hermes, p. 10, 11, and 19, 
4th edition. Undismayed at the length of his task, little 
Dominick only said, *^ I hope, if I say it all without 
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a word, 3poa win not gm raj ■wOier a bad ae- 
coant of me and mj ^puumar stndies, air.* 

^ Saj it all first, without nissinf m word, and then I 
akall see what I shall say," replied Mr. Owen ap Jones. 

Even the encoaragement of this oiacolar answer ex- 
cited the boy^s food hopes so keenlj,that he lent hn litxls 
noid to the task, leained it periectljr« 9ud it at nighty 
without miiwing one word, to his frioid Edwards, and 
said it the next monihiKi withoiit raissiiy one wonl, to 
UsBttster. 

** And DOW, sir,* said the boy, looking ap^ ** win yoa 
write to ray mother I And aAsff I see her! AndaAsffl 
go home?* 

"TeU me fiist, wheUier yon l U i J eia taut aD tins that 
yoa have learnt so rUplyt* said Mr. Owen ap Jones. 

Hat was more than his bond. Oarhero^ooantenanoe 
fen : and he acknowledged that he did not onderstand it 
perfectly. 

** Then I cannot write a coot a cco unt of yon and yonr 
cnramar studies to your mother ; ray conscience coes 
against it,* said the eonscientioos Mr. Owen ap Jones. 

No entiealies could more hira. DonunidL never saw 
the letter that was written to his mother; but he felt the 
consequence. She wrote word this time ponctuaDy ly 
fetem of the p9st, that she was sony that she could not 
send for him home these holyda3rs, as she heard so bad 
an account from Mr. Jones, ibc^ and as she thought it 
her duty not to inteimpt Uie course of lus educationy 
especially his grammar studies. Little Dominick heaved 
many a sigh when he saw the packings up of all his 
achool-feIk>w8, and dropped a few tears as he looked out 
of the window, and saw them, one alter another, get on 
their Welsh ponies, and gallop off towards their homes. 

** I have no home to go to,* said he. 

''Yes, you have,* cried Edwards; ''and mw horses 
are at the door to cany us there.* 

"Tb Irdand! me! the horses!* said the poor boy, 
quite bewildered: "and will they bring me to Ireland!* 

" No ; the horses cannot carr? you to Ireland,* said 
Edwards, langhing good-naturedly, "but jrou have a 
iKMne now in En^ibnd. I asked my father to let metel* 
▼on home with me; and he says ' Yes,* like a dear good 
other, and has sent the horses. Come, let*s away.* 

"Bat win Mr. Jones let me go I* 

"Yea; he dares not refuse; for my fethsr haa a liriag 
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in his gift that Jones wants, and which he will not hifet 
if he do not change his tune to you.** 

Little Dominick could not speak one word, his heart 
was so full. No boy could be happier than he was during 
these hoiydays : ** the genial current of his soul,** which 
had been frozen by unkmdness, flowed with all its natural 
freedom and force. 

When Dominick returned to school after these holy- 
days were over, Mr. Owen ap Jones, who now found thai 
the Irish boy had an Englisn protector with a lirin^ in 
his gift, changed his tone. He never more complamed 
unjustly that Dominick broke Priscian^s head, sekLom 
called him Irish plockit, and once would have flogsed m 
Welsh boy for taking up this cast-off expression of the 
master's, but the Irish blockhead beg^^ed the culprit oC 

Little Dominick sprang forward rapidly in his studies : 
he soon surpassed every boy in the scnool, his friend 
Edwards only excepted. In process of time, his guardian 
removed him to a higher seminary of education. Ed- 
wards had a tutor at home. The friends separated. 
Afterward they followed different professions in distant 
parts of the world ; and they neither saw nor heard any 
more of each other for many years. From boys the^ 
grew into men, and Dominick, now no longer little Domi- 
nick, went over to India as private secretary to one of 
our commanders-in-chief. How he got into this situatiout 
or by what gradations he rose in the world, we are not 
exactly informed : we know only that he was the remited 
author of a much-admired pamphlet on Indian aflairs, 
that the despatches of the general to whom he was sec- 
retary were remarkably well written, and that Dominick 
O'Reilly, Esq., returned to England after several years* 
absence, not miraculously rich, but with a fortune equal 
to his wishes. His wishes were not extravagant : his 
utmost ambition was to return to his native country with 
a fortune that should enable him to Uve independently 
of all the world, especially of some of his relations, who 
had not used him well. His mother was no more. 

Upon his arrival in London, one of the first things he 
did was to read the Irish newspapers. To his inexpres- 
sible Joy, he saw the estate of Fort ReiUy advertised to 
be sold---the very estate which had formerly belonged 
to his own family. Away he posted directly to an at- 
torney's, who was empowered to dispose of the land. 

When this attorney produced a map of the well-known 
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ideasore-fnKNind, and an eievatkni of that hoase in which 
he had spent the happiest hours of his infancy, his heart 
was so touched, that he was on the point of pajring down 
more for an old ruin than a good new house would coat. 
The attorney acted honestly by his chent^ and seized thn 
moment to exhibit a plan of the stabling and offices* 
which, as sometimes is the case in Iieisuid, were in a 
style far superior to the dwelling-house. Our hero sm^ 
Teyed these with transport. He rapidly planned Tanoiit 
improvements in imagination, and planted certain favour* 
ite spots in the pleasure-groimd. During this time the 
attorney was giving directions to a derk ^boot aome 
other business: sucklenly the name of Owen ly Jomm 
strock his ear. He started. 

** Let him wait in the front parlour : his money is not 
forthcoming,^ said the attorney; ^and if he keep Ed* 
wards in jail till he rots-^^ 

^Edwards! Good heavens!— in Jail! What Ed* 
wards !^* exdainied our hero. 

It was his friend Edwards. 

The attorney .toM him that Mr. Edwards had beea 
involved in great distress by taking upon himself Yas 
father''s debts, which had been incimvd in exploring a 
mine in Wales ; that of all the creditors none had refiMedl 
to compound, except a Welsh parson, who had been pre* 
eented to his living bv old Edwards ; and that this Mr. 
Owen ap Jones had tluown young Mr. Edwards into jail 
for the debt. 

**• What is the laseaTs demand ! He shall be paid off 
this instant,** cried Domimck, throwing down the plaa 
of Fort Reilly : ** send for him op, and let me pay him off 
i^n the spot** 

** Had not we best finish our bmineaa first, about the 
CReiUy estate, sir V* said the attorney. 

'^No,sb; damn the 0*Reil]y estate,^ cried he, hnddlinf 
Hw maps together on the de«, and taking op the banE 
notes, whidi he had began to reckon for the porchase* 
oMiDey. ^Ibegyoor pardon, sir; if yon knew the facte 
yoa woaU excuse me. Why does not this rascal come 
vp to be paodr* 

The attorney, thundentrnck.by this Hibernian unptU 
«osity,kHl not yet foond time to take his pen CMXtof faw 
mooth. As be sat transfixed ia fats ano'^iair, 0*Rei]|y 
lan to tlie bead of the stairs, and called out, in a stento- 
lian voiee, '^Hcse, yoa Mr»OwcB ap Jooes; 
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and be paid off this instant, or you shall nerer be paid 

Up stairs hobbled the old schoolmaster, as fast as the 
gout and Welsh ale would let him. ^ Cot pless me, that 
Toice," he began — 

** Where's your bond, sir 1" said the attorney. 

** Safe here. Cot be praised," said the terrified Owen 
ap Jones, pulling out of his bosom, first a blue pocket* 
handkerchief, and then a tattered Welsh grammar, which 
O'Reilly kicked to the farther end of the room. 

" Here is my pond," said he, ** in the crammar," which 
he gathered from the ground; then fumbling over the 
leaves, he at length unfolded the precious deposite. 

O'Reilly saw the bond, seized it, looked at the sum, 
paid it into the attorney's hands, tore the seal from the 
i)ond ; then, without looking at old Jones, whom he dared 
not trust himself to speak to, he clapped his hat upon his 
head, and rushed out of the room. Arrived at the King's 
Bench prison, he hurried to the apartment where Ed- 
wards was confined. The bolts flew back ; for even the 
turnkeys seemed to catch our hero's enthusiasm. 

^ Edwards, my dear boy ! how do vou do I Here's a 
bond debt, justly due to you for my education. O, never 
mind asking any unnecessary questions; only just make 
haste out of this undeserved abode : our old rascal is 
paid off— Owen ap Jones, you know. — ^Well, how the 
man stares ! Why, now, will you have the assurance to 

Sretend to forget who I am 1 and must I spake,^ continued 
e, assuming the tone of his childhood, ** and must I 
spake to vou again in my ould Irish brogue, before you 
will ricollict your own little Dominick r* 

When his friend Edwards was out of prison, and when 
our hero had leisure to look into business, he returned 
to the attorney, to see that Mr. Owen ap Jones had been 
legally satisfied. 

^ Sir," said the attorney, ** I have paid the plaintiff in 
this suit, and he is satisfied : but I must say," added he, 
with a contemptuous smile, ** that you Irish gentlemen 
are rather in too great a hurry in doing business : busi- 
ness, sir, is a thing that must be done slowly to be done 
welL" 

** I am ready now to do business as slowly as you 
please ; but when my friend was in prison, I thought the 
quicker I did his business the better. Now tell me what 
mistake I have made, and I will rectify it instantly." 
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**Iiutmaly! Tis wen, sur, with joar promptitodey 
that yon have to deal with what prejudice thinka iin- 
<x>mmoii — aa hooest attorney. Here are some bank 
notes of yours, sir, amoanting to a good round sum* 
You made a little blunder in tlus business : you left me 
the penalty, instead of the principal, of the bond— just 
twice as much as you should have done." 

^ Just twice as much as was in the bond, bat not twice 
as much as I should have done, nor half as much as I 
should have done, in my opinion," saki O'Reilly; ** but 
whatever I did was with my eyes open : I was persuaded 
you were an honest man ; in which you see I was not 
mistaken ; and as a man of business, I knew you would 
pay Jones only his due. The remainder of the money 
I meant, and mean, should lie in your hands for my friend 
Edwards's use. I feared he would not have taken it from 
my hands : I therefore left it in yours. To have taken 
my friend out of prison merely to let him go back again 
to^ay, for want of money to keep himself clear with 
the world, would have been a blunder indeed, but not an 
Irish blunder : our Irish blunders are never Munders of 
the heart." 



CHAPTER V. 

THl BLISS or lOrOEAllCB. 

No weU-^tfrmed EngUshman would laugh at the blun- 
ders of such a character as httle Dominick ; but there 
are people who justify the assertion, that laugfiter always 
arises from a sense of real or imaginary superiority. 
Now if it be true that laughter has its source in vanity* 
as the most i^orant are generally the most vain they 
must enjoy this pleasure in its highest perfection. Un- 
conscious of their own deficiencies, and consequently 
fearless of becoming in their turn the objects of ridicule, 
they enjoy in full security the delight of humbling their 
superiors. How much are they to be admired for the 
courage with which they apply, on all occasions, their 
lest of truth ! Wise men may be struck with admiration, 
le^ieet, doubt, or humility; but the ignorant, happily 
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oncoiiscioaB that they know nothing, can be checked in 
their merriment by no consideration, human or divine. 
Theirs is the sly sneer, the dry joke, and the horse-laugh: 
theirs the comprehensive ranee of ridicule, which takes 
** every creature in, of ever^ kind.** No fastidious deli- 
cacy spoils their sports of fancy : though ten times told, 
the tale to them never can be tedious ; though dull ^as 
the fat weed that grows on Lethe's bank,** the jest for 
them has all the poignancy of satire : on the very oflbls, 
the garbage of wit, they can feed and batten. Happy 
they who can find in every jester the wit of Sterne or 
Swift ; who else can wade through hundreds of thickly 
printed pages to obtain for their reward such witticisms 
as the following 1 

** Two Irishmen, having travelled on foot from Chester 
to Bamet, were confoundedlv tired and fatigued by their 
loumey ; and the more so when they were told that they 
had still about ten miles to go. *By my shoul a^ 
St Patrick,' cries one of them, * it is but five miles a- 
jHece.' " 

Here, notwithstanding the promise of a jest held forth 
by the words, *' By my shoul and St. Patrick," we are 
ultimately cheated of our hopes. To the ignorant, in- 
deed, the word of promise is kept to the mind as well as 
to the ear ; but others perceive that, instead of a bull, 
they have only a piece of sentimental arithmetic, founded 
upon the elegant theorem, that friendship doubles all our 
pleasures, and divides all our pains. 

We must not, from false delicacy to our countrymen, 
here omit a piece of advice to English retailers or in- 
ventors of Irish blunders. Let them beware of such 
Srefatory exclamations as, ** By my sJund and St. Patrick ! 
y Jastu ! Arrakf honey ! My dear joy r Ac, because all 
such phrases, besides being absolutely out of date and 
fkshion in Ireland, raise too high an expectation in the 
minds of a British audience, operating as much to the 
disadvantage of the story-teller as the dangerous exor- 
dium of ** I'll tell you an excellent story ;" an exordium 
ever to be avoided by all prudent wits. 

Another caution should be given to well-meaning ig- 
norance. Never produce that as an Irish bull for which 
■ny person of common literature can immediately supply 
a precedent from our best authors. Never be at the 
pains, for instance, of telling, from Joe Miller, a jroad 
Story of an Irish sailor, who iranelUd with Captain Cook 
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rammi the woild, and afterward swore to his compankiiis 
that it was as flat as a table. 

This anecdote, however excellent, immediately finds a 
parallel in Pope : 



**Mad Mattiwiii aloM wm meonfliMd, 
Too VMd Ibr mera mtiwrtel ^alM to bind ; 
Now to para ^looo UAs hor •oacatle otuo, 
Now ranniof rmmd tt» droto finds it oqaaio.* 

Pope was led into the blunder of representing mad 
Mathesis running nmnd the circle, and findmg it jytfore, by 
a confused notion that mathematicians had considered 
the circle as composed of straight lines. His mathe* 
matical friends could have told him, that though it was 
talked of as a polygon, it was not supposed to be a square: 
bat polygon would not have rhymed to stare; and poets, 
when they launch into the ocean of words, must have an 
eye to the helm ; at all events, a poet, who is not supposed 
to be a student of the exact sciences, may be forgiven for 
a mathematical blunder. This affair of squaring the 
circle seems to be peculiarly liable to error ; for even an 
accurate mathematician cannot speak of it without com« 
mittinff something very like a bull. 

Dr. Button, in his Treatise on Mensuration, p. 119, 
sajTS, ^ As the famous quadrature of the late Mr. John 
Machin, professor of astronomy in Greshem College, is 
extremely expeditious, and hut little knoum, I shall take 
this opportunity of explaining it." 

It is to be presumed that the doctor here uses the word 
famous in that acceptation in which it is daily and hourly 
employed by our ^nd-street loungers, by city appren* 
tices, and men of the ton. ^ That was a famous good 
joke ;" ** He is infamous whip ;" ** We had di famous hop,** 
Ac. Now it cannot be supposed that any of these things 
are in themselves entitled to fame ; but they may, inde^, 
by the courtesy of England, be at once famous and but 
little known. It is unnecessary to enter into the defence 
either of Dr. Hutton or of Pope, for they were not bom 
in Ireland, therefore they cannot make bulls ; and as* 
sorediy their mistakes will not, in the opinion of an^ 
person of common sense or candour, derogate from their, 
reputation. 

** Never strike till you are sure to wound,** is a maxim 
well known to the polite* and politic part of the world* 

* Lord Clieaterfleld. 
F9 
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''NeTer laagh when the laaffh can be turned ^ 

you,** should be the maxim of those who find theifchief 
pleasure in making others ridiculous. This principle, if 
applied to our subject, would lead, however, to a yeiy 
extensive and troublesome system of mutual forbearance; 
troublesome in proportion to the good or ill humour of 
the parties concerned, extensive in proportion to their 
knowledge and acquirements. A man or cultivated parts 
will foresee the possibility of the retort courteous, where 
an ignorant man will enjoy the fearless bliss of ignorance. 
For example, an illiterate person may enjoy a hearty 
laugh at the common story of an old Irish beggar-man« 
who, pretending to be dumb, was thrown off his guard 
by the question, *' How many years have you been dumb f 
and answered, ^ Five years last St. JoWs Eve, please 
your honour." 

But our triumph over the Irishman abates when we 
recollect in the history of England, and in Shakspeare, the 
case of Saund«ir Simcox, who pretended to be miracu- 
lously and instantaneously cured of blindness at St 
Alban*s shrine. 

Since we have bestowed so much criticism on the 
blunder of a beggar-man, a word or two must be per- 
mitted on the blunder of a thief. It is natural for igno- 
rant people to laugh at the Hibernian who said that he 
had stolen a pound of chocolate to make tea of. But phi- 
losophers are disposed to abstain from the laugh of supe- 
riority when they recollect that the Irishman could prob- 
ably make as good tea from chocolate as the chymist 
could make butter, sugar, and cream from antimony, sul- 
phur, and tartar. The absurdities in the ancient chymicai 
nomenclature could not be surpassed by any in Uie 
Hibernian catalogue. If the reader should think this a 
rash and unwarrantable assertion, we refer him to an 
essay,* in which the flagrant abuses of speech in the old 
language of chymistry are admirably exposed and ridi- 
culed. Could an Irishman confer a more appropriate ap- 
pellation upon a white powder than that of ieautiftd biackf 

It is redly provoking to perceive, that as our know- 
Ipdge of science or literature extends, we are in more 
daiu^r of finding, in our own and foreign languages, par- 
sllek and precedents for Irish blunders ; so that a very 

* Eany on rhymieal Nomeiidatiire, by 8. Diekaoa, M.D. ; lo whlek mr% 
aomprtaed obMnmkwa oo Um mom mibiict, by E. Klrwia, "^ "' * 
VidtpHMll.SI.tl.**. ^ ^ 
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well-informed man can scarcely with any grace or con- 
science smile where a booby squire might enjoy a long 
and loud horse-laugh of contempt. 

What crowds were collected to see the Irish bottle 
conjurer* get in a quart bottle ; but Dr. Desaguliers had 
prepared the Enghsh to think such a condensation of ani- 
mal particles not impossible. He says, vol. i. p. 5, of his 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, **that the nature of 
things should last, and their natural course continue the 
same ; all the changes made in bodies must arise only 
from the various separations, new conjunctions, and mo- 
tions of these original particles. These must be imagined 
of an unconceivable smallness, but by the union of them 
there are made bigger lumps,** &c. 

Indeed, things are now come to such a lamentable passy 
that without either literary or scientific acquirements, 
mere local knowledge, such as can be obtained from a 
finger-post, may sometimes prevent us from the full en- 
joyment of the Boeotian absurdity of our neighbours. 
What can, at first view, appear a grosser blunder than 
that of the Irishman who begged a friend to look over 
his library, to find for him the history of the world before 
the creation t Yet this anachronism of ideas is not un- 
paralleled ; it is matched, though on a more contracted 
scale, by an inscription on a British finger-post — 

** Had you seen theae roads before Uiey were made, 
You'd lift up your eyes, and bleas Marshal Wade !" 

There is, however, a rabbi, mentioned by Bayle, who 
far exceeds both the Irishman and the finger-post. He 
asserts, that Providence questioned Adam concerning the 
creation before he was bom ; and that Adam knew more 
of the matter than the angels who had laughed at him. 

Those who see things in a philosophical light must 
have observed more frequently than others, that there is 
in this world a continual recurrence or rotation of ideas* 
events, and blunders. With his utmost ingenuity, or his 
utmost absurdity, a man in modem days cannot contrive 
to produce a system for which there is no prototype in an- 
tiquity, or to commit a blunder for which there is nopre- 
c^ent. For example, during the late rebellion in Ireland, 
at the military execution of some wretched rebel, the cord 

* TUs eonjnrer, whose name was Broadstreet, was a nad^e of ihe eouatv 
•TLoaglbsd, m Irelaiid : hebyUiiahUpoeksied9fnL,aodprafradhlaseirtOM 
kaave dma tocL 
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Inrokay and the criminal, who had been only half-hanflnd» 
feU to the ^und. The major who was siipenntenduig 
the execution exclaimed, ^ You rascal, if yon do thai 
•gain, ril kill you as sure as you broathe.** 

Now this is by no means an original idea. In an old 
French book, called " La Charlatanerie des Savans," is 
liie following note : — *^ D*autres ont propose et r6solu en 
n^me tems des questions ridicules ; par exemple celle-ci : 
Devroit-on faire souffrir une seconde fois le m^me genre 
de mort k un criminel, qui aprds avoir eu la tSte coup^ 
▼iendroit k r^susciterT — Finkelthf Prsf. ad Obeenra- 
tiones Pract. num. 13. 

The passionate major, instead of being a mere Irish 
KundereTi was, without knowing it, a learned casuist ; 
for he was capable of deciding, m one word, a question 
which, it seems, had puuled the understandings of the 
ablest lawyers of France, or which had appalled their 
conscientious sensibility. 

Alas, there is nothing new under the son S 

•* Whtra IfDoranet i» bllM, *Us IbUy to to 



CHAPTER VI. 

MTHOUeSTS THAT BRXATHK, AND WORDS THAT BUSV.** 

Wi lamented, in our last chapter, that there is nothing 
new under the sun ; yet, perhaps, the thoughts and phra- 
•eology of the following story may not be familiar to the 
Knglish. 

^ Plase your honour,** says a man, whose head is bound 
op with a garter in token and commemoration of his 
baring been at a fkir the preceding night — *^ Plase your 
konoor, it*s what I am stnving since six o^clock and be- 
fore, this morning, beciase IM sooner trouble your 
honour*s honour than any man in all Ireland, on account 
of your character, and having lived under your family» 
me and mine, twinty years, ay, say forty again to the 
back o* that, in the old gentle man*s time, as I well re- 
■lember before I was born ; that same time I heard tell 
if your own hooour^s riding a little horse in green wiiU 
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your gmi before yoa a groosinff over our townlandSt 
which was the mill and aUiey of Ballynagobogg, though 
*tis now set away firom me (owing to them Uiat belied 
my father) to ChrisW Salmon, becaase he*s an Orange* 
naan — or his wife — ^though he was once (let him deny it 
who can), to my eertam hnowUdgt, behiuid the haystack 
in Tullygore, swurn ni a United man by Captain Alick* 
who was hanged— Pace to the dead anyhow! — ^Well* 
not to be talking too much of that now, only for 
this Christy Salmon I should be still linng under youx 
honour." 

**' Very likely ; but what has aU this to do with the 
present business 1 If you have any com^aint to maka 
against Christy Salmon, make it — if not, let me go to 
dinner." 

**' Oh, it would be too bad to be keeping your honour 
firom your dinner, but FU make your honour sinsibk im- 
madiately. It is not of Christy Salmon at all at all rm 
talking. May be your honour is not sinsible 3rei who I 
am — I am Paddy M^Doole of the Curragh, and Pre been 
a flax-dresser and dealer since I parted your honour's 
land, and was last night at the fair of Clonaghkilty, 
where I went just in a quiet way thinking of nothing at 
all, as any roan might, ioA had my little yam along with 
me, my wife's and the girl's year's spinning, and dl just 
hoping to bring them back a few honest shflUngs as they 
desarved — none better! — ^Well, plase your honour, my 
beast lost a shoe, which brought me late to the fair, but 
not so late but what it was as throng as ever; you could 
have walked over the heads of the men, women, and 
childer, a foot and a horseback, all buying and selling; 
so I, to be sure, thought no harm of doing the like ; so I 
makes the best bargam I could of the little hanks for my 
wife and the girl, and the man I sold them to was just 
weighing them at the crane, and I standing forenent him 
— ^ Success to mjTself !' said I, looking at the shillings I 
was putting into my waistcoat pocket for my poor faimly« 
when up comes the inspector, whom I did not know, FU 
take my oath, from Aaam, nor couldn*t know, beciase 
he was the deputy inspector, and had been just made, of 
which I was ignorant, by this book and all the books that 
ever were shut and opened— but no matter for that; ha 
seizes my hanks out of the scales that I had just soldt 
saying they were unlawful and forfeit, becaase by his 
watch it was past four o'clock, which I deoisd to be pas* 

F3 
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•ibley plate your honour, bec&lMe not one, nor two, nor 
three, bat all the town and country were selling the 
•ame as myself in broad day, only when the deputy came 
up they stopped, which I could not, by rason I did not 
know him. — * Sir,* says I (very civil), * if I had known 
you, it would have been another case, but anyhow I hope 
no Jontleman will be making it a crime to a poor man to 
•elf his little matter of yam for his wife and childer after 
four o^clock, when he did not know it was contrary to 
law at all at all.' 

M * I gave you notice that it was contrary to law at 
the fair of Kdgerstown,* said he. — *I ax your pardon, 
sir,' said I, ' it was my brother, for I was by.* With 
that he calls me a liar, and what not, and takes a grip* of 
me, and I a grip of my flax, and he had a shilala,! and I 
liad none; so he gave it me over the head, I cryin<; 
* Murder ! murder !' and clinging to the scales to save 
me, and they set a swinging and I with them, plase 
your honour, till the bame comes down a^topo* the back 
0* my head, and kilt me, as your honour sees.** 

'^I see that you are alive still, I think.** 

^It*s not his fauH if I am, plase your honour, for he 
left me lor dead, and I am as good as dead still : if it be 
plasing to your honour to examine my head, you*ll be 
•insible l*m telling nothing but the truth. Your honour 
never seen a man kilt as I was and am, — all which 
Vm ready (when convanient) to swear before your 
honour.**! 

The reiterated assurances which this hero gives us of 
his being killed, and the composure with which he offers 
to swear to his own assassmation and decease, appear 
rather surprising and ludicrous to those who are not 
nware that kilt is here used in a metaphorical sense, and 
that it has not the M\ force of our word killed. But 
we have been informed by a lady of unquestionable ve- 
racity, that she very lately received a petition worded 
in this manner.*^ 

« To the Right Hon. Lady E P . 

** Humbly showeth ; 
^That your poor petitioner is now lying dead in m 
ditch,** &c. 



* A fript, or IhK Mi. 
' An oak otick, soppot 
TMo !■ owrly voiWim fyoov a lata Iriah aompMaaat. 



i An oak atick, aappoaad to ba ait (Vmatha flunoM wood of ShBalft 
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■ This poor Irish petitioner's expression, howerer pce- 
posterous it sounds, might perhaps be justified, if we 
were inclined to justify an Irishman by the example, not 
only of poets comic and tragic, but of prose writers of 
various nations. The evidence in favour both of the 
fact and the belief that people can speak and walk after 
they are dead is attested by stout warriors and grave 
historians. Let us listen to the solemn voice of a prin- 
cess, who comes sweeping in the sceptred hall of gor- 
geous tragedy to inform us that half herself has buried 
the other half: 

<' Weep, eyes ; melt into tean these eheeks to Iftve : 
One half myself lays t*otber in the frate.*^ 

For six such lines as these Comeille received six 
thousand livres and the admiration of the French court 
and people during the Augustan age of French literawure. 
But an Italian is not content with killing by halves. 
Here is a man from Italy who goes on fighting, not like 
Witherington, upon his stumps, but fairly alter he is 
dead: 

'* Nor yet perceived the vital spirit fled, 
But still Ibnght on, nor knew that he was dead.*! 

Common sense is somewhat shocked at this single 
instance of an individual fighting after he is dead ; but 
we shall, doubtless, be reconciled to the idea by the ex- 
ample of a gallant and modem commander, who has de- 
clared his opinion that nothing is more feasible than for 
a garrison to fight — or at least to surrender — after they 
are dead; nay, after they are buried. Witness this 
public document 

*' Liberty and Equality. 

atlih'Mv jGa^wnofOstend. 

'' Muscar, commandant of Ostend, to the commandant- 
in-ehief of his British majesty. 
•* General, 
** The council of war was sitting when I received the 

« ** Fleorez, plearei, mes yenx, et fbndei voas en eau, 
La moitie de ma vie a mis l^autre av tombeaa." 



t '* n pover vmno cbe non sen' era aeoorto, 
Andava eombattendo ed eiA morto." 
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honoiir of yma letters. We hare qnanimomhr reaolvetf 
not to surrender the place until we shall haTO been 
in its ruins," Ice. 



One step further in hjrperbole isTeserved for him who, 
being buried, carries about hie own sepulchre : 

** To lire a Ufe half-dead^ a liTinf death, 
And barieii ; but ota, y«l more miMnMe! 
Myaeirmy aepulehra, a morinf grate V* 

No person, if he heard this passage for the first time 
firom the lips of an Irishman, could hesitate to call it a 
series of bulls ; yet these lines are i)art of the beautiful 
complaint of Samson Agonistes on his blindness. Such 
are the hyperboles sanctioned by the genius, or, what 
with some Judges may have more influence, the name 
of Milton. The bounds which separate sublimity from 
bombast, and absurdity from wit, are as fugitive as the 
boundaries of taste. Only those who are accustomed 
to examine and appraise bterary goods are sensible of 
the prodigious change that can be made in their apparent 
ynlue by a slight change in the manufacture. The ab- 
surdity of a man's swearing he was killed, or declaring 
that he is now dead in a mtch, is revolting to common 
sense ; yet the living death of Dapperwit, in the ** Rape 
of the Lock,** is not absurd, but witty ; and representing 
men as dyiag many times before their death is in 
8hakspeare sublime : 

«*Cowarda die many Umea belbre tbelr death ; 
The brave can never taaie of death bu one*.* 

The most direct contradictions in words do not (m 
English writers) destroy the effect of irony, wit, patho8» 
or subkmity. 

In the classic ode on Eton College the poet exclaims, 

** To eadi their ■aUBnlafB, all are men 
Oondemn'd alike to proan ; 
The fbeling fi>r another^ pain, 
Th* iiVceUnir ftir their own.* 

Who but a half-witted dunce would ask how those 
that are unfeeling can have sufferings 1 When Milton 
in melodious verse inquires, 

"Who ehall tempt with wanderingjka 
I The dark unbottomi'd inflnite abyaa. 

And throngh the jMi^oMe etoouv ind OM 
BUa vnoooih way P*— 
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what Zoilns shall dare intemipt this flow of poetiy to 
object to the palpable obseure, or to ask how feet can 
wander upon that which has no bottom ! 

It is easy, as Tolly has long ago observed, to fix the 
brand of ridicule upon the verimm ardens of orators and 
poets, — the ** thoughts that breathe and words that 
bum." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

PRACTICAL K7LL8. 

As we have not hitherto been successful in finding 
<Mriginal Irish bulls in language, we must now look for 
them in conduct. A person may be guilty of a solecism 
without uttering a single syllable : — *^ That man has been 
guilty of a solecism with his hand," an ancient critic 
said of an actor who had pointed his hand upwards 
when invoking the infernal gods. ** You may act a lie 
as well as speak one,*' says Wollaston. Upon the same 
principle, the Irish ma]^ be said to act as well as to 
utter buUs. We shall nve some instances of their prac- 
tical bulls, which we hope to find unmatched by the 
blunders of all other nations. Most people, whether 
they be savage or civilized, can contrive to revenge 
themselves upon their enemies without blundering; but 
the Irish are exceptions. They cannot even do this 
without a buU. During the late Irish rebellion there 
was a banker to whom they had a peculiar dislike, and 
on whom they had vowed vengeance : accordingly they 
got possession of as many of his bank notes as they 
could, and made a bonfire of them ! This might have 
been called ^feu Je^^^, perhaps, but certainly not unfeu 
d' artifice ; for nothing could show less art than bummg 
a banker's notes in order to destroy his credit. How 
much better do the English understand the arts of ven- 
geance ! Captain Drinkwater* informs us, that during 
the siege of Gibraltar, the English, being half-famished, 
were most viofently enraged against the Jews, who 
witUield their stores of provision and made money of 

* SMkisaeeoantorthAitafeorGiknllac. 
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the poblie distress,— a crime never eammiUed emetpi hf 
Jews : at length the fleet relieved the besieged ; and, ss 
soon as the fresh proTisions were given out, the English 
soldiers and sailors, to revenge themselves upon the 
Jews, burst open their stores and actually roastM a pig 
at a fire made of cinnamon ! There are other persons, 
as well as the Irish, who do not always understand their 
own interests where their passions are concerned. That 
great warrior, Hyder AH, once lost a battle by a prac- 
tical bull. Being encamped within sight of the Bntish, 
he resolved to give them a high idea of his forces and 
of his artillery: for this purpose, before the engage- 
ment,* he ordered liis army to march early, and convey- 
ing some large pieces of cannon to the top of a hill, he 
caused them to be pointed at the English camp, which 
they reached admirably well, and occasioned a kind of 
disorder and haste in striking and removing tents, &c. 
Hyder, delighted at having thus insulted the English, 
caused all his artillery, even the very smallest pieces, to 
be drawn up the hill, for the purpose of making a rain 
parade, though the greater part of the balls could never 
reach the English : ne imagined he should give the ene- 
my a high idea of his forces, and intimidate them fcnr 
showing all his artillery, and the vivacity with which it 
was worked ; and in order that his intention might be 
answered, he encouraged the soldiers himself, by giving 
money to the canuoniers of those pieces that appeared 
to be the best served. 

The English, presently after this farce was over, 
obliged Hyder to come down from labour-in-vain hiU, 
and to give them battle in earnest. As the histo- 
rian observes, ** The ridiculous cannonade at the top of 
the hill had exhausted his ammunition, his great guns 
were useless to him, and he lost the day by his prema- 
ture rejoicings before the battle." A still more ancient 
precedent for this preposterous practical bull, of rejoicing 
for an antiripatea victory, was given by Xerxes, we 
believe, who brought with him an immense block of 
marble, on which he intended to inscribe the date and 
manner of his victory over the Greeks. When Xerxes 
was defeated, the Greeks dedicated this stone to Neme- 
sis, the goddess of vengeance. But Xerxes was in the 
habit of making practical bulls,— such as whipping the 

• LMoTByteAll Kku. vol. 11. p. ttl 
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sea, and begigriii^ pardon for it afterward ; throwJui|r fe^ 
ters into the Hellespont as a token of subjugation, and 
afterward expiating his offence by an offering of a 
golden cup and Persian scimitar. 

To such blunders can the passions betray the moat 
renowned heroes, although they had not the nusfortune 
to have been bom in Ireland. 

The impatience which induced Hyder Ali to anticipate 
victory is not confined to military men and wariika 
operations; if we descend to common life and vulgar 
biisiness, we shall find the same disposition even in the 
precincts of *Change-alley : those who bargained for 
South Sea stock that was not actually forthcoming were 
called bears^ in allusion to the practice of the hunters of 
bears in Canada — who were accustomed to bargiiin for 
the skin of the bear before it was caught, — but whence 
the correlative term huU is derived we are at a loss to 
determine, and we must also leave it to the mercantile 
speculators of England to explain why gentlemen call 
themselves bulls of wheat and bulls of coals: all we caa 
say is, that these are not Irish bulls. There is one dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the Irish bull, — its horns or* 
tipped with brass.* It is generally supposed that persons 
who have been dipped in the Shannonf are ever after- 
ward endowed with a supernatural portion of what is 
called by enemies impudence or assurance, by friends 
self-possession or civil courage. These invulnerable 
mortals are never oppressed with mauvaise honte^ — that 
malady which keeps the faculties of the soul under im^ 
ginary imprisonment. A well-dipped Irishman, on the 
contrary, can move, speak, think, like Demosthenes* 
with as much ease when the eyes of numbers are 
upon him as if the spectators were so many cabbage- 
stocks. This virtue of civil courage is of inestimable 
value in the opinion of the best judges. The great Lord 
Yerulam — no one, by-the-by, could be a better judge of 
its value than he who wanted it so much — ^the great 
Lord Yerulam declares that if he were asked what is 
the first, second, and third thing necessary to success in 

gublic business, he should answer boldness, boldness, 
oldness. Success to the nation which possesses it in 
perfection ! Bacon was too acute and candid a philoso* 
pber not to acknowledge, that, like all the other goods 

* See Um adviee of Cleomenes to Crim.— Hbkodotus Ekato. 
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of lifet fhit tame boldness has its conntenrailing diaadi 
▼antages. 
** Certainly,** aaya he, ** to men of great jadgment* bold 

Krsons are a sport to behold ; nay, and to the vulgar, 
idness hath somewhat of the ndiculous ; for if ab- 
surdity be the subject of laughter, doubt you not but 
great boldness is seldom without some absurdity ; espe- 
cially it is a sport to see when a bold fellow is out of 
countenance, for that puts his face into a most shrunkeo 
and wooden posture, as needs it must." 

The man, however, who possesses boldness in perfec- 
tion can never be put out of countenance, and conse- 
quently can never exhibit, for the sport of his enemies, 
a face in this wooden posture. It is the deficiency, and 
not the excess, of this quality that is to be feared. Civil 
boldness without military courage would, indeed, be 
somewhat ridiculous : but we cannot accuse the Irivh of 
any want of military courage ; on the contrary, it is sup> 
posed in England that an Irishman is always ready to 
pve any gentleman satiefactum^ even when none is desired. 

At the close of the American war, as a noble lord of 
high naval character was returning home to his family 
after various escapes from danger, he was detained a day 
at Holyhead by contrary winds. Reading in a summer- 
house, he heard the well-known sound of bullets whis- 
tling near him : he looked about, and found that two 
balls had lust passed through the door close beside him : 
he looked out of the window, and saw two gentlemen, 
who were Just charging their pistols again, and, as he 
guessed that they had t^en shooting at a mark upon the 
door, he rushed out, and very civilly remonstrated with 
them on the imprudence of firing at the door of a house 
without having previously examined wheUier any one 
was withinside. One of them immediately answered, in 
a tone which proclaimed at once his disposition and his 
country, ^ Sir, I did not know you were within there, 
and I don't know who you are now ; but if I've given 
offence, I am willing," said he, holding out the ready- 
charged pistols, *' to give you the saiief action of a gentU- 
moir— take your choice." 

With his usual presence of mind, the noble lord seized 
hold of both the pistols, and said to his astonished coun- 
tryman, ^ Do me the Justice, sir, to go into that summer- 
house, shut the door, and let me have two shots at you ; 
then we shall be upon equal terms, and 1 shall be quite 
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at your temce to give or reeeive the stOirfaciiam 0/ a 
geniUmanJ** 

There was an air of drollery and of superiority in his 
manner which at once struck and pleased the Hibernian. 
** Upon my conscience, sir, I believe you are a very hon- 
est fellow,** said he, looking him earnestly in the face ; 
**and I have a great mind to shake hands with yom 
Will you only just tell me who you are V* 

The nobleman told his name — a name dear to eveiy 
Briton and every Irishman. 

** I beg your pardon, and that*s what no man ever ac- 
cused me of doing before," cried the gallant Hibernian; 
** and had I known who you were, I would as soon have 
shot my aw% soul as have fired at the door. But how 
could I tell who was withinside 1** 

** That is the very thing of which I complain,** said 
his lordship. 

His candid opponent admitted the justice of the com* 
I^aint as soon as he understood it, aiid he promised never 
more to be gui^ of such a practical bulL 



CHAPTER Vra. 

THE DUBUN SHOBBULCK. 

Upon looking over our last chapter on practical bull8» 
we were much concerned to find that we have so few 
Irish and so many foreign blunders. It is with still more 
regret we perceive, that notwithstanding our utmost dili- 
gence, we have not yet been able to point out the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of an Irish bull. But, to 
compensate for this disappointment, we have devised a 
syllogism, which some people may prefer to an 4 prion 
argument, to prove irrefragably that the Irish are blun> 
derers. 

Alter the instances we have produced, chapter sixth, 
of thfi verimn ardens of English and foreign poets, and 
after the resemblance that we have pointed out between 
certain figures of rlketoric and the Irish bull, we have 
little reason to fear that the candid and enlightened 
loader should object to our major. 
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Mmor. Those who use figurative language are dii- 
posed to make bulls. 

Minor, The Irish use figurative language. 

Conclusum, Therefore the Irish are disposed to raaks 
bulls. 

We proceed to establish the truth of our minor, and 
the first evidence we shall call is a Dublin shoeblack. 
He is not in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the 
display of figurative language ; he is m a court of justice, 
upon his trial for i^fe or death. A quarrel happened be> 
tween two shoeblacks, who were playing at what in 
England is called pitch-farthing, or heads and tails, and 
in Ireland head or harp. One of the combatants threw 
a small paving-stone at his opponent, who drew out the 
knife with which he used to scrape shoes, and plunged it 
up to the hilt in his companion's breast. It is necessary 
for our story to say, that near the hilt of this knife was 
stamped the name of Lamprey, an eminent cutler in Dub- 
lin. The shoeblack was brought to trial. With a num- 
ber of significant gestures, which on his^udience had all 
the powers that Demosthenes ascribes to action, he, in a 
language not purely attic, gave the following account of 
the affair to his judge. 

^ Why, my lard, as I was going past the Royal Ex- 
change I meets Billy. * Billy,' says I, * will you sky a 
copper V — * Done,' says he, ' Done,' says I ; and done 
and done's enough between two jantlemen. With that 
I ranged them fair and even with my hook-em-snivey — 
up they go. * Music !' says he ; — * Sculls !' says I ; and 
down they come, three brown mazards. ' By the holy ! 
you flesh'd 'em,' says he. — ' You lie,' says I. With that 
he ups with a lump of a two year old, and lets drive at 
me. I outs with my bread-earner, and gives it him up to 
Lamprey in the bread-basket." 

To make this intelligible to the English, some com- 
ments are necessary. Let us follow the text, step by 
step, and it will afford our readers, as Lord Kames aajrs 
of Blair's Dissertation on Ossian, a delicious morsel of 
criticism. 

As I was gtnngjDOSt the Royal Exchange I meets Billy, 

In this apparently simple exordium, the siwne and the 
meeting with Billy are brought before the eye by tlie 
Judicious use of tne present tense* 

Billy f says iff wiU you sky a copper 1 
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A copper ! genus pro specie ! the generic name of cop- 
per for the base individual halfpenny. 

Sky a copper. 

To sky is a new yeib, which none but a master hand 
could have coined : a more splendid metonomy could not 
be applied upon a more trivial occasion : the lofty idea 
of raising a metal to the skies is substituted for the mean 
thought of tossing up a halfpenny. Our orator com- 
presses his hyperbole into a single word. Thus the 
mind is prevented from dwelling long enough upon the 
figure to perceive its enormity. This is the perfection 
of the art. Let the genius of French exaggeration and 
of eastern hyperbole hide their diminished heads — ^Virgil 
is scarcely more subUme. 

** Ingreditorqne aolo et eapot inter nubUs eoodit* 
** Her ftet on earth, her heed amid the eloada.* 

Up they go, continues our orator. 

Music ! says he ; Sculls ! says I, 

Metaphor continually : on one side of an Irish half- 
penny there is a harp ; this is expressed by the general 
term music, which is finely contrasted with the word 
scull. 

Down they come, three brown niazards, 

Mazards ! how the diction of our orator is enriched 
from the vocabulary of Shakspeare ! the word head, in- 
stead of being changed for a more general term, is here 
brought distinctly to the eye by the term mazard, or face^ 
which is more appropriate to his majesty's profile than 
the word scull or head. 

By the holy ! you flesh' d 'em, says he. 

By the holy ! is an oath in which more is meant than 
meets the ear ; it is an ellipsis — an abridgment of an oath. 
The fuU formula runs thus — By the holy poker of hell ! 
This instrument is of Irish invention or imagination. It 
jseems a useful piece of furniture in the place for which 
it is intended, to stir the devouring flames, and thus to 
increase the torments of the damned. Great judgment 
is necessary to direct an orator how to suit his terms to 
his auditors, so as not to shock their feelings either by 
what is too much above or too much below common life. 
In the use of oaths, where the passions are warm, this 
must be particularly attended to, else they lose their 
effect, and seem raoret he result of the head than of the 
iieart. But to proceed. 
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Bw the My! ycujUiKd '«m. 

Tofietk is another verb of Irish coinage; it ineaiis» in 
shoeblack dialect, to touch a halfpenny, as it ffoes op into 
the air, with the fleshy part of the thumb, so as to torn 
it which way you please, and thus to cheat your oppo- 
nent What an intricate explanation saved by one word ! 

You lie^ says L 

Here no periphrasis would do the business. 

WUh that ks ups with a lump of a two year old^ and Uts 
drive at me* 

He ups with. — A verb is here formed of two preposi- 
tions — a novelty in grammar. Coiy unctions, we all know, 
are corrupted Anglo-Saxon verbs ; but prepositions, ac- 
cording to Home Tooke, derive only from Anglo-Saxon 
nouns. 

All this time it is possible that the mere English reader 
may not be able to guess what it is that our orator ups 
with or takes up. He should be apprized that a lump 
of a two year old is a middle-sizea stone. This is a 
metaphor, borrowed partly from the grazier's vocabulary, 
and partly from the anthmetician*s viule-mecum. A stone, 
to come under the denomination of a lump of a two year 
old, must be to a less stone as a two year old calf is to 
a yearling ; or it must be to a larger stone than itself as 
a two year old calf is to an ox. Here the scholar sees 
that there must be two statements, — one in the rule of 
three direct, and one in the rule of three inverse, — to ob- 
tain precisely the thing required ; yet the untutored Irish- 
man, without suspecting the neceMity of this operose 
process, arrives at the solution of the problem by some 
short cut of his own, as he clearly evinces by the pro- 
priety of his metaphor. To be sure, there seems some 
mcongruity in his throwing this lump of a two year old 
calf at his adversary. No arm but that of Milo could 
be strong enough for such a feat. Upon recollection, 
however, bold as this figure may seem, there are prece- 
dents for its use. 

** We read in a certain author,** says Beattie, ** of a 
giant, who, in his wrath, tore off the top of the promon* 
tory, and flung it at the enemy ; and so huge was the 
mass, that you might, says he, have seen goats browsing 
on it as it flew through the air.*' Compared with thi% 
our orator's figure is cold and tame. 

** I outs with my bread^eamer,^ continues he. 

We forbear to comment on outs with^ because the in- 
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telligent critic immediately perceives that it has the same 
sort of merit ascribed to ups vnth. What our hero dig* 
nifies with the name of his bread-earner is the knife with 
which, by scraping shoes, he earned his bread. Pope's 
ingenious critic, Mr. Warton, bestows judicious praise 
upon the art with which this poet, in the Rape of the 
Lock, has used many " periphrases and uncommon ex- 
pressions,** to avoid mentioning the name of scissors^ 
which would sound too vulgar for epic dignity — fatal 
engine, forfex, meeting points, &c. Though the meto« 
nymy of bread-earner for a shoeblack's knife may not 
equal these in elegance, it perhaps surpasses them in 
ingenuity. 
I gives it him up to Lamorey in the bread-basket.* 
Homer is happy in his aescription of wounds, but this 
surpasses him in the characteristic choice of circum- 
stance. Up to Lamprey gives us at once a complete idea 
of the length, breadth, and thickness of the wound, 
without the assistance of the coroner. It reminds us 
of a passage in Virgil — 

** Cenrioe orantis eapulo tmu9 abdidit odmib.* 
**Up to the hilt hit shining fhlchion •heaUMd." 

Let us now compare the Irish shoeblack's metaphori- 
cal language with the sober slang of an English black* 
guard, who, fortunately for the fairness of the com- 
parison, was placed somewhat in similar circumstances* 

Lord Mansfield, examining a man who was a witness 
in the court of King's Bench, asked him what he knew 
of the defendant 

** Oh, my lord, I knew him. / was up to himJ* 

** Up to him !" says his lordship ; ** what do you mean 
by being up to him !" 

** Mean, my lord ! why I was down upon Atm." 

** Up to him, and down upon him !" says his lordship, 
taminigto Counsellor Dunning ; *'what does the fellow 
mean V 

^ Why, I mean, my lord, as deep as he thought him- 
self, / stagged Atfn." 

*• I cannot conceive, friend,** sajrs his lordship, " what 
you mean by this sort of language ; I do not under- 
stand it" 

**Not understand it!" rejcmed the fellow, with sur* 
prise : '^Lordf what aflat you must be .*" 

*1lMau«aeiu 
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Though he undervalued Lord Mansfield, this man does 
not seem to have been a very bright genius. In his canl 
words, ^ Hp to himy down upon him, slagged hmif^ there 
are no metaphors; and we confess ourselves to be is 
gresX flats as his lordship, for we do not understand this 
sort of language. 

**Tnie, DO meaning poxtlet more than wU,** 

as we may see in another English example. Proverbs 
have been called the wisdom of nations, therefore it is 
fair to have recourse to them in estimating national 
abilities. Now there is an old English proverb, ** Ten- 
terten steeple is the cause 6f Goodwin sands." 

**This proverb," says Mr. Ray, "is used when an 
absurd and ridiculous reason is ^iven of any thinff in 
question : an account of the original whereof I find in 
one of Bishop Latimer's sermons in these words : * Mr. 
Moore was once sent with commission into Kent to try 
out, if it might be, what was the cause of Goodwin^ 
sands, and the shelf which stopped up Sandwich haven. 
Thither cometh Mr. Moore, and calleth all the country 
before him, such as were thought to be men of expe- 
rience, and men that could, of all likelihood, best satisfy 
him of the matter concerning the stopping of Sandwicn 
haven. Among the rest came in before hun an old man 
with a white head, and one that was thought to be little 
less than a hundred years old. When Mr. Moore saw 
this aged man, he thought it expedient to hear him say 
his mind in this matter (for being so old a man, it was 
likely that he knew the most in that presence or com- 
pany) ; so Mr. Moore called this old a^ed man unto him, 
and said, * Father,* said he, ' tell me, if you can, what is 
the cause of the great arising of the sands and shelves 
hereabout this haven, which stop it up so that no ships 
can arrive here. You are the oldest man I can espy in 
all the company, so that if any man can tell any cause 
of it, you, of all likelihood, can say most to it, or, at 
leastwise, more than any man here assembled.' 

" * Yea, forsooth, good Mr. Moore,' quoth this old man, 
*for I am well-nigh a hundred years old, and no man 
here in this company any thing near my age.' 

*• * Well, then,'auoth Mr. Moore, * how say you to this 
matter? What tliink you to be tlie cause of these 
shelves and sands which stop up Sandwich haven I' 
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<** Forsooth, sir,' quoth he, * I am an old man; I think 
tiiat Tenterten steeple is the cause of Goodwin's sands. 
For I am an old man, sir,' quoth he ; * I may remember 
the buildings of Tenterten steeple, and I may remember 
when there was no steeple at all there ; and before that 
Tenterten, or ToUerden, steeple was in building, there 
was no manner of talking of any flats or sands that 
stopped up the haven, and therefore I think that Ten- 
terten steeple is the cause of the decay and destroying 
of Sandwich haven.' "* — Thus far the bishop. 

The prolix pertinacity with which this old aged man 
adheres to the opinion that he had formed, without any 
intelligible reason, is characteristic of an English pea- 
sant ; but however absurd his mode of judging may be, 
and however confused and incongruous his ideas, his 
qoecies of absurdity surely bears no resemblance to an 
Hibernian blunder. We cannot even suspect it to be 
possible that a man of this slow, circumspect character 
cocdd be in any danger of making an Irish bull ; and we 
congratulate the English peasantry and populace, as a 
body, upon their possessing that temper which 

** Wisely rests content with sober sense, 
Nor makes to dangerous wit a vaiu pretence.** 

Even the slan^ of English pickpockets and coiners is, 
as we may see in Colquhoun's View of the Metropolis, 
free from all seducing mixture of wit and humour. 
What Englishman would ever have thought of calling 
persons in the pillory the babes in the wood ? This is a 
common cant phrase among Dublin reprobates. Un- 
doubtedly such phrases tend to lessen the power of shame 
and the effect of punishment, and a witty road will lead 
numbers to the gallows. English morality is not in so 
much danger as Irish manners must be from these hu- 
morous t^ents in their knights of industry. If, never- 
theless, there be frequent executions for capital crimes 
in England, we must account for this in the words of 
the old Lord Chief Justice Fortescue : " More men," 
says his lordship, ** are hanged in Englonde in one year 
than in Frounce in seven, because the English have better 
hartes ; the Scotchmenne likewise never dare rob, but only 

* This meientold man, we (bar, was more knafe than fool. History in* 
imns 08 thtt tlie Bishop of Rochester had direeted the revenue appropriated 
Itar kesptng Goodwin harbour in repair to the purpose of building a steeple.— 
Vide FuOetn Wsrthies of England, page 0S. 
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commit laroaniet.** At all events, the phleffmatio ten* 
per of Enghnde secures her from making bulls. The 
propensity to this species of blunder exists iu minds of 
a totalijr different cast ; in those who are quick and en- 
thusiastic, who are confounded by the rapidity and force 
with which undisciplined multitudes of ideas crowd for 
utterance. Persons of such intellectual characters are 
apt to make elisions in speakinjif, which, the]^ trust, the 
capacities of their audience will supply : passing rapidly 
over a long chain of thought, they sometimes forget the 
intermediate links, and no one but those of eqiuilly rapid 
habits ran follow them successfully. 

We hope that the evidence of the Dublin shoeblack 
has, in some degree, tended to prove our mtiuir, that the 
Irish are disposed to use figurative langua^ : we shall 
not, however, rest our cause on a single evidence, how- 
ever respectable ; hut before we summon our other wit- 
nesses, we beg to relieve the reader*s attention, which 
must have been fatif(ued by such a chapter of criticism. 
They shall now have the tale of a mendicant A speci- 
men of city rhetoric is given in the shoeblack; the 
country mendicant's eloquence is of a totally different 
species. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIBBBJOAN MBNOlCAlfT. 

Pbsraps the reader may wish to see as well as hear 
the petitioner. At first view you might have taken him 
for a Spaniard. He was tall ; and if he had been a gen- 
tleman, vou would have said there was an air of dignity 
in his figure. He seemed very old, yet he appeared 
more worn by sorrow than by time. Leaning upon a 
Uiick oaken stick as he took off his hat to ask for alms, 
his white hair was blown by the wind. 

** Health and long life to vou T said he. ** Give an 
old man something to help to bury him. He is past his 
labour, and cannot trouble this world long any way.** 

He held his hat towards us, with nothing importurate 
in his manner, but rather with a look of confidence iniu» 
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mixed with habital 'resigiuitioii. His tfaai^ wen^ 
** Hearen bless yoa !— Long life and success to you ! to 
yon and yoors f and may yon never want a fziend, as I 
do." 

The last words were spoken low. He laid his hand 
upon his heart as he bowed to os» and walked slowly 
away. We called him back ; and opon oar questioniof 
him further, he gave the following account of himself:—- 

** I was bred and bom — but no matter where such a 
one as I was bred and bom, no more than where I may 
die and be buried ; /, that have neither son, nor daugh* 
ter, nor kin, nor friend, on the wide earth, to moimi 
over my grave when I am laid in it, as I soon most. 
Well ! when it pleases God to take me, I shall never be 
missed out of this woild, so much as by a dog; and why 
should 1 1 Having never in my time done good to any— 
but evil — which I have Uved to repent me of, many^ the 
long day and night, and ever shall while I have sense 
and reason left. In my youthful days God was too good 
to me: I had friends, and a Uttle home of my own to go 
to— a pretty spot of land for a £um as you could see» 
with a snug cabin, and every thing complete, and all to 
be mine ; for I was the only one my father and mother 
had, and accordingly was made much of, too much ; for 
1 grew headstrong upon it, and high, and thought nothing 
of any man, and Uttle of any woman, but one. That one 
I surely did think of; and well worth thinking of she 
was. Beauty, they say, is all fancy ; but she was a girl 
every man ought rancy. Never was one more sou^t 
after. She was then just in her prime, and full of life 
and spirits; but nothmg light in her behaviour--quite 
modest — yet obliging. She was loo good for me to be 
thinking oi^ no doubt; but *foint heut never won fair 
lady,' so I made bold to speak to Rose, for that was 
her name, and after a world of pains, I began to gain 
■pon her good liking, but couldnH get her to say more 
than that she never seen the man she diould fancy so 
weD. This was a great deal from her, for she was coy 
and prood-hke, as &e had a good right to be ; and, be* 
aides being youiv, loved her httle innocent pleasure, and 
eoidd not easy be brought to giveuprher sway. No 
lantt of hers: but all very natoraL Well! I always 
considered she never would have held out so long, nor 
kave been so stiff with me, had it not been for an oM 
•ant HonoQT of hers — God rest her soul I One shoold 

Y0L.L -o 
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not be ticking ill of the dead ; but she was more ooC 
of my wa^ than enough ; yet the cratur had no malice 
in her against me, only meaning her child's good, as she 
called it, but mistook it, and thought to make Rose 
happy by some greater match than me, counting her 
fondness for me — which she could not but see 8ome- 
thing of — childishness, that she would soon be broke of. 
Now there was a party of English soldiers quartered in 
our town, and there was a sergeant among them that had 
money, and a pretty place, as they said, in his own coun- 
try. He courted Rose, and the aunt favoured him. He 
and I could never relish one another at all. He was a 
handsome portly man, but very proud, and looked upon 
me as dirt under his feet, because I was an Irishman; 
and at every word would say, * That^s an Irish bull !* or, 
*' Do you hear Paddy^s brogue V at which his fellow-sol- 
diers, being all English, would look greatly deiight^l. 
Now all this I could have taken iu good part from any 
but him, for 1 was not an ill-humoured fellow ; but there 
was a spite in him I plainly saw against me, and I could 
not, nor would not take a word from him against me or 
my country, especially when Rose was by, who did not 
like me the worse for having a proper spirit. She little 
thought what would come of it. While all this was 
going on, her aunt Honour found to object against me 
that I was wild, and given to drink ; both which charges 
were false and malicious, and I knew could come from 
none other than the sergeant, which enraged me the 
more against him for speaking so mean behind my back* 
Now I knew, that though the sergeant did not drink 
spirits, he drank plenty of beer. Rose took it, however, 
to heart, and talked very serious upon it, observing she 
could never think to marry a man given to drink, and 
that the sergeant was remarkably so^r and staid, there- 
fore most like, as her aunt Honour said, to make a good 
husband. The words went straight to my heart, sUong 
with Rose's look. I said not a word, but went out, re- 
solving, before I slept, to take an oath against spirits of 
all sorts for Rose's sweet sake. That evening I fell in 
with some boys of the neighbours', who would have had 
me along with ttiem, but I denied myself and them ; and 
all I would taste was one parting glass, and then made 
my vow in the presence of the priest, forswearing spirits 
for two years. Then I went straight to her house to 
teU her what I had done, not being sensible tliat I wis 
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that same time a little elevated with the parting glass I 
' had taken. The first thing I noticed on going into the 
room was the man I least wished to see there, and least 
looked for at this minute : he was in high talk with the 
aunt, and Rose sitting on the other side of him, no way 
strange towards him, as I fancied; but that was only 
fancy, and effect of the liquor I had drunk, which made me 
^ee thin^ wrong. I went up and put my head between 
them, asking Rose, did she know what I had been about! 

^*Yes, too welir said she, drawing back from my 
breath. And the aunt looked at her, and she at the aunt, 
and the sergeant stopped his nose, saying he had not been 
long enough in Ireland to love the smell of whiskey. I 
observed that was an uncivil remark in the present com- 
pany, and added that I had not taken a drop that night 
but one glass. At which he sneered, and said that was a 
bull and a blunder, but no wonder as I was an Irishman. 
I replied in defence of myself and country. We went on 
from one smart word to another; and some of his soldier 
men being of the company, he had the laugh against me 
still. I was vexed to see Rose bear so well what I could 
not bear myself. And the talk grew higher and higher ; 
and from talking of blunders and such trifles, we got, I 
cannot myself tell you how, on to great party matters, 
and politics, and religion. And I was a Catholic, and he 
a Protestant; and there he had the thing still against me. 
The company, seeing matters not agreeable, dropped off 
till none were left but the sergeant, and the aunt, and 
Rose, and myself. The aunt gave me a hint to part, but 
I would not take it ; for I could not bear to go away 
worsted, and borne down, as it were, by the English fac- 
tion, and Rose by to judge. The aunt was called out by 
one who wanted her to go to a funeral next day : the 
Englishman then let fall something about our Irish howl, 
and savages, which Rose herself said was uncivil, she 
being an Irish woman, which he, thinking only of making 
game on me, had forgot. I knocked liim down, telling 
him that it was he that was the savage to affront a lady. 
As he got up he said that heM have the law of ine, if any 
law was to be had in Ireland. 

" * The law !' said 1, * and you a soldier ! 

" * Do you mean to call me coward V said he. * This 
is what an English soldier must not bear.' With that he 
snatches at his arms that were beside hitn, asking me 
again did 1 mean to call an Englishman coward ! 

08 
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***TeII me first,* said I, * did you mean to call « IrUi 
savages V 

** *That*8 no answer to my question,' says he, * or only 
im Irish answer.' 

*' *' It is not the worse for that, may be,' says I, Yenr 
coolly, despising the man now, and just took up a knife 
that was on the table to cut off a button that was hang- 
ing at my knee. As I was opening of the knife, he asks 
me was I going to stab at him with my Irish knife, and 
directly fixes a bayonet at me ; on which I seizes a mus- 
ket and bayonet one of his men had left, telling him I 
knew the use of it as well as he or any Englishman, and 
better ; for that I should never have gone, as he did, to 
charge it against an unarmed man. 

** * You had your knife,' said he, drawing back. 

'"If I had, it was not thinking of you,' said I, throw- 
ing the knife away. * See ! I'm armed like yourself now : 
fight me like a man and a soldier, if you dare,' says I. 

" * Fight me, if you dare,' says he. 

'* Rose calls to me to stop ; but we wete both out of 
ourselves at the minute. We thrust at each other — ^he 
missed me— I hit him. Rose ran in between us to get 
tiie musket from mv hand : it was loaded, and went off 
in the struflfgle, and the ball lodged in her body. She 
fell ! and what happened next I cannot tell, for the sight 
left my eyes« and all sense forsook me. \Vhen I came 
to myself the house was full of people, going to and fro, 
some whispering, some crying; and till the words reached 
my ears, Ms she quite deadl' I could not understand 
where I was, or what had happened. I wished to forget 
again, but could not. The whole truth came upon me, 
and yet I could not shed a tear ! but just pushed my way 
through the crowd into the inner room, and up to th? 
dde of the bed. There she lay stretched, almost a corpse, 
^^uite still! Her sweet eyes closed, and no colour 
in ner cheeks, that had been so rosy ! I took hold of 
one of her hands, that hung down, and she then opens 
her eyes, and knew me directly, and smiles upon me, 
and says, * It was no fault of yours : take notice, all of 
you, it was no ^It of his if 1 die ; but that I won't do 
for his sake, if I can help it !' — that was the word she 
spoke. I, thinking, from her speaking so strong, that 
•tie was not badly hurt, knelt down to whisper her, that 
if my breath did smell of spirits, it was the parting glass 
I had tasted before making the vow I had done against 
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drink for her sake ; and that there was nothing I would 
not do for her« if it would please God to spare her to me. 
She just pressed my hand, to show me she was sensible. 
The priest came in, and thev forced our hands asunder, 
and carried me away out of the room. Presently there 
was a great cry, and I knew all was over.** 

Here the old man*s yoice failed, and he turned his face 
firom us. When he had somewhat recovered himself, to 
ehange the course of his thoughts, we asked whether he 
was prosecuted for his assault on the English sergeant, 
and what became of him. 

'^Oh! to do him justice, as one should do to every 
one,** said the old man, ^ he behaved very handsome tot 
me when I was brought to trial ; and told the whole trutli^ 
only blamed himself more than I would have done, and 
saia it was all his fault for laughing at me and my nation 
more than a man could bear, situated as I was. They 
acquitted me through his means. We shook hands, ana 
he noped all would go right with me, he said ; but nothiniif 
ever went right with me after. I took little note ever 
after of worldly matters : all belonging to me went- to 
rack and ruin. The hand of God was upon me : I could 
not help myself, nor settle mind or body to any thing. I 
heard them say sometimes I was a Uttle touched in my 
head : however that might be I cannot say. But at the 
last I found it was as good for me to give all that was 
left to my friends, who were better able to manage, and 
more eager for it, than I ; and fancying a roving Ufe would 
agree with me best, I quit the place, taking nothing with 
me, but resolved to walk the world, and just trust to the 
charity of good Christians, or die, as it should please 
God. How I have lived so long He only knows, and his 
will be done.** 



CHAPTER X. 
ntiSH wrr and sLoquBNCi. 



*^ Wild wit, invention ever new,** appear in high per- 
fection among even the youngest inhabitants of an Irish 
cottage* T^ word wit, among the lower classes in Ire* 
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land, means not only (luickness of repartee, but cleremew 
in action ; it implies invention and address, with no slight 
mixture of cunninff ; all which is expressed in their diaJict 
bjr the single word ^cuteness (acuteness). Examples wUl 

Svre a better notion of this than can be conveyea by any 
efinition. 

An Irish boy (a 'cute lad) saw a train of his companions 
leadinff their cars, loaded with kishes* of turf, coming 
towards his father's cabin ; his father had no turf, ana 
the question was how some should be obtained. To beff 
he was ashamed ; to dig he was unwilling ; but his head 
went to work directly. He took up a turf which had 
Allien from one of the cars the preceding day, and stuck 
it on the top of a pole near the cabin. When the cars 
were passing, he appeared throwing turf at the mark. 
•* Boys !" cried he, " which of ye wilfhit 1" Each leader 
of the car, as he passed, could not forbear to fling a turf 
at the mark ; the turf fell at the foot of the pole, and when 
all the cars had passed, there was a heap left sufficient to 
reward the ingenuity of our little Spartan. 

The same 'cuteness which appears in youth continues 
and improves in old age. AVhen General V was quar- 
tered in a small town in Ireland, he and his lady were 
regularlv besieged, whenever they got into their carriage, 
by an old beggar-woman, who kept her post at the door, 
assailing them daily with fresh importunities and fresh 
tales of distress. A t last the lady's charity and the gene- 
ral's patience were nearly exhausted, but their petition- 
er's wit was still in its pristine vigour. One morning, at 
the accustomed hour, when the lady was getting into her 
carriage, the old woman began, ^Agh! my lady; suc- 
cess to your ladyship, and success to your honour^i 
honour, this morning, of all days in the year; for sure 
didn't I dream last night that her ladyship gave me a 
pound of tea, and that your honour gave me a pound of 
tobacco !" 

** But, my good woman," said the general, ** do not you 
know that dreams always go by the rule of contrary !" 

*'Do they so, plase your honour?" rejoined the okl 
woman. '* Then it must be your honour that will give 
me the tea, and her ladyship that will give me the to* 
bacco." 

The general, being of Sterne's opinion, that a bon-mot 
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10 alwa3r8 worth more than a pinch of snuff, gave the ingi^ 
Bious dreamer the value of her dream. 

Innumerable instances might be quoted of the Hiber* 
nian genius, not merely for repartee, but for what the 
Italians call pasquinade. We shaU cite only one, which 
is already so well known in Ireland that we cannot be. 
found guilty o( publishing a libel. Over the ostentatious 
front of a nobleman's house in Dublin thci owner had this 
motto cut in stone : — 

** Otium earn digniute.— Leisore witb dignity." 

In process of time his lordship changed his residence ; 
or, since we must descend to plebeian language, was 
committed to Newgate, and immediately there appeared- 
over the front of his apartment hi» chosen motto, as' 
large as the life, in white chalk, 

** Ocima dim dignitito.** 

Mixed with keen satire, the Irish often show a sort of 
eool good sense and dry humour, which gives pot onl^ 
effect, but value to their impromptus.. Of this class is 
the observation made by the Irish hackney coachman, 
upon seeing a man of the ton driving four-in-hand down: 
Bond-street. 

** That fellow," said our observer, *' looks like a coach* 
man, but drives like a gentleman.** 

As an instance of humour mixed with sophistry, we. 
beg the reader to recollect the popular story of the Irish- 
man who was run over by a troop of horse, and miracu- 
lously escaped unhurt. 

** Down upon your knees and thank God, you repro- 
bate,** said one of the spectators. 

** Thank God! for whatl Is it for letting a troop of 
horse run over me !** 

In this speech there is the same sort of humour and 
sophistry that appears in the Irishman's celebrated ques-; 
tion, ^ What has posterity done for me, that I should do 
so much for posterity ?** 

The Irish nation, from the highest to the lowest, in 
daily conversation about the ordinary affairs of life, em- 
ploy a superfluity of wit and metaphor which would be 
astonishing and unintelligible to a majority of the respect-i 
able body of English yeomen. Even the cutters of turf 
and drawers of whiskey are orators ; even the cottiers 
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Mid gauoam speak in trope and figure. Ask an hMi 
gossoon to go early in the morning on an erraody and km 
answers, 

••111 b^ off at the flight of nigt.** 

If an Irish cottager would express to his landk)fd Iktft 
be wishes for a long lease of his land, he says« 

** I would be proud to live on your honoui^ land aa 
kmg as grass grows or water runs.** 

One of our English poets has nearly the same idea >— 

** At lent M ttrsMM In sUvw wmm mn. 
Or Spnnf with •luiual green renewe tbe frort." 

* Without the advantages of a classical' education» the 
lawer Irish sometimes make similes that bear a near 
resemblance to those of the admired poets of antiquity. 
A loyalist, during the late rebellion, was describing to us 
the number of the rebels who had gathered on one spot^ 
and were dispersed by the king*s army ; rallied, and were 
again put to flight. 

•* They were,** said he, " like swanm of flies on asnoi- 
Mer*s day, that you brush away with your hand, and atiii 
they will be returning.** 

There is a simile of Homer's which, literally tranriated, 
rnns thus : — ** As the numerous troops of flies about a 
shepherd's cottage in the spring, when the milk moistens 
tiie pails, such numbers of Greeks stood in the field 
affainst the Trojans.'* Lord Kames observes, that it is 
iuse taste to cond'^mn sucli comparisons for the lownesH 
of the images introduced. In fact, great objects cannot be 
degraded by comparison with small ones in these similes^ 
because the only point of resemblance is number; the 
mind instantly perceives this, and therefore requires no 
other species of similitude. 

When we attempt to judge of the genius of the k>wer 
classes of the people, we must take care that we are not 
■nder the influence of any prejudice of an aristocratic or 
literary nature. But this is no eas^ effort of liberality. 

^ Afh ! DMifh noeet Jasus h€ wtd you f* exclaimed a 
poor Irishman, as he stood on the deck of a vessel whicb 
was carrying him out of the bay of Dublin. The pathos 
nf this poor fellow will not probably affect delicate sensi- 
bility, because he says wid instead of wUkj and Jtua 
instead of Jetus. Adam Smith is certainly right in his 
theory, that the suflbrings of those in exalted stations 
have generally most power to command our aympatby* 
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The very same sentiment ofsorro w at leaving his coontiy 
which was expressed so awkwardly by the poor Irishmaa 
appears to every reader of taste ezqmsitely pathetic froni 
the lips of Mary Queen of Scots. 

^ Fare well, France! Farewell, beloved coontiy! whicli 
I shall never more behold !'^ 

In anger as well as in sorrow the Irishman is eloquent. 
A gentleman who was lately riding through the county 

of , in Ireland, to canvass, called to ask a vote from ^ 

poor man who was planting willows in a little garden by 
the road-side. 

** You have a vote, my good sir, I am told,** said the 
candidate, in an insinuating tone. 

The poor man struck the willow which he had in his 
hand into the ground, and with a deliberate pace came 
towards the candidate to parley with him. 

^ Please your honour,** said he, gravely, ^ I have a Tote^ 
and I have not a vote." 

«* How can that be T 

** I will tell you, sir,** said he, leaning, or rather lying 
down slowly upon the back of Uie ditch facing the road, 
80 that the gentleman, who was on horseback, could see 
only his he^ and arms. 

** Sir," said he, ^ out of this little garden, with my ^ve 
acres of land and my own labour, I once had a freehold ; 
but I have been robbed of my freehold, and who do yoa 
tMnk has robbed me? why, that man!" pointing to his 
landlord's steward, who stood beside the candidate. 
*'With my own hands I sowed my own ground with 
oats, and a fine crop I expected— but I never reaped thai 
crop : not a bushel, no, nor half a bushel, did I ever see ; 
for into my little place comes this man, with I don't know 
how many more, with their shovels and their barrowSy 
and their horses and their cars, and to work they fell« 
and they ran a road straight through the best part of my 
Umd, turning all to heaps of rubbish, and a bad road it 
was, and a bad time of year to make it ! But where was 
/ when he did this 1 — not where I am now," said the 
orator, raising himself up and standing firm ; " not as yo^ 
see me now, but lying on my back in my bed in a fever. 
When I got up I was not able to make my rent out of my 
land. Besides myself, I had my five children to support. 
I sold my clothes, and have never been able to buy any 

• Tid« BotatMm*8 Iliatory oTSaoilMid. 
63 
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aince but such as a recruit could sell, who was in haste 
to ffet into regimentals — such clothes as these,^ said he, 
looKing down at his black rags. ** Soon I had nothing to 
eat: but that's not all. 1 am a weaver, sir: for my rent 
they seized my two looms ; then I had nothing to do. 
But of all this I do not complain. There was an election 
some time ago in this county, and a man rode up to nie 
in this garden as you do now, and asked me for my vote, 
but I refused him, for I was steady to my landlord. The 
gentleman observed I was a poor man. and asked if I 
wanted for nothing 1 but all did not signify ; so he rode 
on gently, and at the comer of the roinl, within view of 
my garden, I saw him drop a purse, and I knew, b^ his 
lookjng at me, it was on purpose for me to pick it up. 
After a while he came back, thinking, to be sure, I bad 
taken up the purse, and had changed my mind, but he 
found his purse where he left it. My landlord knew all 
this, and he promised to see justice done me ; but he 
forgot. Then as for the candidate's lady, before the 
election nothing was too fair speaking for me ; but after- 
ward, in my distress, when I applied to her to get me a 
loom, which she could have had from the Linen Board by 
only asking for it, her answer to me was, ' I don't know 
that I shall ever want a vote again in the county.' 

^ Now, sir," continued he, '* when justice is done to me 
(and no sooner), I shall be glad to assist my landlord or 
his friend. I know who you are, sir, very well : you bear 
a good character : success to you ! but I have no vote to 
give to you or any man." 

'^ If I were to attempt to make you any amends for 
what you have suffered," replied the candidate, ^ 1 should 
do you an injury ; it would be said that I had bribed you : 
but I will repeat your story where it will meet with at- 
tention. I cannot, however, tell it so well as you have 
told it." 

** No, sir," was his answer, " for you cannot feel it as 
I do." 

This is almost in terms the conclusion of Pope's epistle 
from Eloisa to Abelard : — 

** He best can |Mint them who ehell Ibei then ommi.** 

In objurgation and pathetic remonstrancing eloquence, 
the females of the lower class in Ireland are not inferior 
to the men. A thin tall woman, wrapped in a long cloak, 
the hood of which was drawn over her head, and shaded 
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her pale face, came to a gentleman to complain of the 
cruelty of her landlord. 

^' He is the most hard-hearted man alive, so he is, sir," 
said she ; *' he has just seized all I have, which, God 
knows, is Uttle enough ! and has driven my cow to pound, 
the only cow I have, and only dependence I have for a 
drop of milk to drink ; and the cow itself too standing 
there starving in the pound ; for not a wisp of hay woula 
he give to cow or Christian to save their lives, if it was 
ever so ! And the rent for which he is driving me, please 
your honour, has not been due but one week : a hard 
master he is ; but these middle-men are all so, one and ^ 
Oh ! if it had but been my lot to be tenant to a gende^ 
man bom^ like your honour, who is the poor man's friend, 
and the orphan's, and the widow's — the friend of them 
that have none other. Long Hfe to you ! and long may 
you live to reign over us ! Would you but speak three 
words to my landlord, to let my cow out of pound, and give 
me a fortnight's time, that I might see and fatten her to 
sell against the fair, I could pay him then all honestly, 
and not be racked entirely, and he would be ashamed to 
refuse your honour, and afraid to disoblige the like of you, 
or get your ill-will. May the blessing of Heaven be upon 
you, if you'U just send and speak to him three words for 
the poor woman and widow, that has none other to speak 
for her in the wide world." 

Moved by this lamentable story, the effect of which 
the woman's whole miserable appearance corroborated 
and heightened, the gentleman sent immediately for her 
hard-hearted landlord. The landlord appeared ; not a 

§entieman, not a rich man, as the term landlord might 
enote, but a stout, square, stubbed, thick-limbed, gray- 
eyed man, who seemed to have come smoking hot from 
hard labour. The gentleman repeated the charge made 
against him by the poor widow, and mildly remonstrated 
on his cruelty ; the man heard all that was said with a 
calm but unmoved countenance. 

'* And now have you done 1" said he, turning to the 
woman, who had recommenced her lamentations. " Look 
at her standing there, sir. It's easy for her to put on her 
long cloak, and to tell her long story, and to make her 

Eoor mouth to your honour ; but if you are willing to 
ear, I'll tell you what she is, and what I am. She is 
one that has none but herself in this world to provide for; 
she is one that is able to afford herself a glass of whiskey 
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when she {leases, and 8he pleases it often ; she is 
that never denies herself the bit of staggering hob* when 
in season ; she is one that has a snug bouse well thatched 
to live in all the year round, ami nothing to do or 
nothin|: that she does, and this is the way of her life, 
and this is what she is. And what am I ? I am the 
fiither of eight children, and I have a wife and myself to 
provide for. I am a man that is at hard labour of one 
kind or another from sunrise to sunset. The straw 
that thatched the house she lives in 1 brought two miles 
on my back ; the walls of the house she hves in I built 
with my own hands; I did the same by five other 
houses, and they are all sound and dry, and good to live 
in, summer or winter. I set them for rent to put bread 
into my children's mouths, and after all I cannot get it ! 
And to support my eight children, and my wife, and my- 
self, what have I in this world,** cried he, striding sud- 
denly with colossal firmness upon his sturdy legs, and 
raising to heaven arms which looked like foreshorten- 
ings of the hmbs of Hercules, " what have / in this wide 
world but these four bones !"t 

No provocation could have worked up a phlegmatic 
English countryman to this pitch of ekxinence. He 
never suffers his anger to evaporate in idle figures of 
speech : it is always concentrated in a few words, which 
he repeats in reply to every argument, persuasive or in- 
Tective, that can be employed to irritate or, to assuage 
bis wrath. We recollect having once been present at a 
■cene between an English gentleman and a church- 
warden, whose feelings were grievously hurt by the 
disturbance that had been given to certain bones in lev- 
elling a wall which separated the churchyard from the 
KBasure-ground of the lord of the manor. The bones 
longed, as the churchwarden beUeved, or averred, to 
his great-great-grandmother, though how they were 
identified it might be difilcult to explain to an indifferent 
judge ; yet we are to suppose that the confirmation of 
file suspicion was strong and satisfactory to the party 
concerned. The pious great-great-grandson's feelings 
were all in arms, but vidignatian did not inspire him 
with a single poetic idea or expression. In his elo- 
quence, indeed, there was the principal requisite — action : 
in reply to all that could be said, he repeatedly struck 

• Slink calf. 

t Tlito WM wiiltM dowB a few MiM«i» allir it had 
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his long oak stick perpendicularly upon the floor, and re- 
iterated these woids : 

'* It's death, sir ! death by the law ! It's sacrilege, 
sir ! sacrilege by act of parliament ! It's death, sir ! 
death by the law ! and the law I'll' have of him, for it's 
lawful to have the law." 

This was the whole range of his ideas, even when 
the passions had tumbled them all out of their dormi« 
tories. 

Innumerable fresh instances of Irish eloquence and 
vnt crowd upon our recollection, but we forbear. The 
examples we have cited are taken from real life, and 
given without alteration or embeUishment. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE BROaUB. 

Havdig proved by a perfect syllogism thai the Irish 
must blunder, we might rest satisfied with our labours; 
but there are minds of so perverse a sort, that ihey will 
not yield their understandings to the torturing power of 
syUogism. 

It may be waste of time to address ourselves to per« 
sons of such a cast; we shall therefore change our 
ground, and adapt our arguments to the level of vulgar 
capacities. Much of the comic effect of Irish bulls, or 
of such speeches as are mistaken for bulls, has depended 
ii[>on the tone, or brogue, as it is called, with which they 
are uttered. The first Irish blunders that we bear are 
made or repeated in this pecuUar tone, and afterward, 
from the power of association, whenever we hear the 
tone we expect the blunder. Now there is little danger 
that the Irish should be cured of their brogue ; and con- 
sequently there is no great reason to apprehend that we 
should cease to think or call them blunderers. 

Of the powerful effect of any pecuharity of pronun- 
ciation to prepossess the mind against the speaker, nay, 
even to excite dislike amounting to antipathy, we have 
an instance attested by an eyewitness, or ratner an ear- 
witness. 
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** In the year ITSS,** nays the Rev. James Adams, *■ 1 
attended a public disputation in a foreign university, when 
at least iOO Frenchmen literally hissed a grave and 
learned English doctor, not by way of insult, but irre- 
sistibly provoked by the quaintness of the repetition of 
#A. The thesis was, the concurrence of God in acUam- 
bus vieiosis : the whole hall resounded with the hissing 
cry of #A, and its continual occurrence in actio^ aclionej 
vicioso^ &c,^ 

It is curioift that Shiboleth should so long continue a 
criterion anions nations ! 

What must have been the degree of irritation that 
could so far get the better of the politeness of 400 
Frenchmen as to make them hiss in the days of Pancien 
rigime ! The dread of being the object of that species 
01 antipathy or ridicule which is excited by unfashion- 
able peculiarity of accent has induced many of the mis- 
guided natives of Ireland to affect what they imagine to 
be the English pronunciation. They are seldom suc- 
cessful in this attempt, for thev generally overdo the 
business. We are told by Theophrastus, that a barbarian^ 
who had taken some pains to attain the true attic dia^ 
lect, was discovered to be a foreigner by his speaking 
the attic dialect with a greater degree of precision and 
purity than was usual among the Athenians themselves. 
To avoid the imputation of committing bartMirisms, 
people sometimes run into solecisms, which are yet 
more ridiculous. Affectation is always more ridiculous 
than ignorance. 

There are Irish ladies who, ashamed of their countr}', 
betray themselves by mincing out their abjuration, by 
calling tables teebles, and chairs cheers ! To such reiie- 
gadoes we prefer the honest quixotism of a modem 
champion* for the Scottish accent, who, boldly asserting 
that ^ the broad dialect rises above reproach, 8<:om, and 
laughter,*^ enters the lists, as he says of himself, in Tar- 
tan dress and armour, and throws down the gauntlet to 
the most prejudiced antagonist. ** How weak is preju- 
dice T pursues this patnotic enthusiast. **The sight 
of the Highland kelt, the flowing plaid, the buskiiied leg, 
provokes my antagonist to laugh ! Is this dress ridicu- 

* JimM Adanw, 8.R.B.8., latbor of a book enttUod ** The ProniiDeialloa 
at the Englkili Language vindicated Oroin Imputed Anofimly and Capnot ; 
with an Appendix on tlie Dialects of Hainan Speech in all IkNioineai and as 
MMlyUcal l>iacoaaioa and Vindi c auop of Um Dialect of IkoUaad." 
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lous in the eyes of reason and common sense ! No : 
nor is the dialect of speech : both are characteristic and 
national distinctions. 

** The arguments of general vindication," continues 
he, '* rise powerful before my si^ht, like the Highland 
bands in full array. A louder strain of apologetic speech 
swells my words. What if it should rise high as the 
nnconquered summits of Scotia's hills, and call back, 
with voice sweet as Caledonian song, the days of an- 
cient Scottish heroes ; or attempt the powerful speech 
of the Latin orator, or his of Greece ! The subject, 
methinks, would well accord with the attempt: Cujn-- 
dian Scotia optima, vires deficiunt, I leave this to the 
king of songs, Dunbar and Dunkeld,* Douglas in Virgilian 
strains, and later poets, Ramsay, Ferguson, and Burns, 
awake from your graves ; you have already immortalized 
the Scotch dialect in raptured melody ! Lend me your 
gplden target and well pointed spear, that I may victo- 
riously pursue, to the extremity of South Britain, re- 
proachful ignorance and scorn still lurking there : — ^let 
impartial candour seize their usurped throne. Great 
then is the birth of this national dialect," &c. 

So far so good. We have some sympathy with the 
rhapsodist, whose enthusiasm kindles at the names of 
Allan Ramsay and of Bums: nay, we are willing to 
hear (with a grain of allowance) that ** the manly elo- 
quence of the Scotch bar affords a singular pleasure to 
the candid English hearer, and gives merit and dignity 
to the noble speakers, who retain so much of their own 
dialect and tempered propriety of English sounds, that 
they may be emphatically termed British orators,^^ But 
we confess that we lose our patient decorum, and are 
almost provoked to laughter, when our philological 
Quixote seriously sets about to prove that Adam and Eve 
spoke broad Scotch in paradise. 

How ang^y has this grave patriot reason to be with 
his ingenid us countryman Beattie,* the celebrated cham- 
pion of truth, who* acknowledges that he never could, 
when a boy or man, look at a certain translation of Ajax's 
speech into one of the vulgar Scotch dialects without 
laughing ! 

We shall now, with boldness similar to that of the 
Scotch champion, try the risible muscles of our EngUsh 

* Vide nioatratioiis on Sublimity, la bis Esatys. 
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reader; we are not, indeed, inclined to go qaite such 
lengths aa he has gone: he insists that the Scotch 
dialect ought to be adopted all over England : we are 
only goinff candidly to confess, that we think the Irish, 
in general, speak betier English than is commonly spoken 
by the natives of England. To limit this proposition so 
as to, make it appear less absurd, we should observe 
that we allude to the lower classes of the people in both 
countries. In some counties in Ireland, a few of the 
poorest labourers and cottagers do not understand Eng- 
lish ; they speak only Irish, as in Wales there are vast 
numbers who speak only Welsh; but among those who 
speak English we find fewer vulgarisms than among 
the same rank of persons in England. The English 
which they speak is chiefly such as has been traditional 
in their families from the time of the early settlers in 
the island. During the reign of Elizabeth and the reign 
of Shakspeare, numbers of English migrated to Ireland ; 
and whoever attends to the phraseology of the lower 
Irish may, at this day, hear many of the phrases and ex* 
pressions used by Shakspeare. Their vocabulary has 
been preserved nearly in its pristine purity since that 
time, because they have not had intercourse with those 
counties in England which have made for themselves a 
Jarffon unlike to any language under heaven. The 
Irish brogue is a great and shameful defect, but it does 
not render the English language absolutely unintelligible. 
There are but a few variations of the brogue, such as 
the long and the short, the Thady brogue and Paddy 
broffue, which differ much in tone, and but little in phra* 
seolo^; but in England, almost all of our fifty-two 
counties have peculiar vulgarisms, dialects, and brogues, 
unintelligible to their neighbours. Herodotus tells us 
that some of the nations of Greece, though they used 
the same language, spoke it so differently that they 
could not understand each other^s conversation. This 
is literaUy the case at present between the provincial 
inhabitants of remote parts of England. Indeed the 
language peculiar to the metropolis, or the cockney 
dialect, is proverbially ridiculous. The Londoners, who 
look down with contempt upon all that have not been 
bred and bom within the sound of Bow, talk with uncon- 
scious absurdity of toeal and u^inegar, and vine and vin- 
dora, and idears ; and ask you W you do ! and 'ore y« 
bin taking the Aair in 'yde park t and ^tu your 'orse *ad 
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any Aoats 1 &c. ; aspirating always where they should 
not, and nerer aspirating where they should. 

The Zummerzetzheer dialect, fuU of broad oos and 
eternal zeds^ supplies never-failing laughter when brought 
upon the stage. Even a cockney audience relishes the 
broad pronunciation of John Moody, in the Journey to 
London, or of Sim, in Wild Oats. 

The cant of Suffolk, the vulgarisms of Shropshire, the 
uncouth phraseology of the three ridings of Yorkshire, 
amaze and bewilder foreigners, who perhaps imagine 
that they do not understand English, when they are in 
company with those who cannot speak it. Tlie patois 
of Languedoc and Champagne, such as ^ Mem Jit se*t ai 
hai via,'' Mpn fils c'est un beau veau, exercises, it is true, 
the mgenuity of travellers, and renders many scenes of 
Moliere and Marivaux difficult, if not unintelligible, to 
those who have never resided in the French provinces ; 
but no French patois is more unintelligible than ttue fol- 
lowing specimen of Tummas and Meary^s Lancashire dia- 
logue: 

Thomas. ** Whau, but I startit up to goa to th' tits, on 
slurr'd deawn to th' lower part o' th' heymough, on by 
th' maskins> lord! whot dust think 1 boh leet hump 
stridden up o' summot ot felt meety heury, on it startit 
weh meh on its back, deawn th' lower part o* th' mough 
it jumpt, crost th' leath, eawt o' th' dur whimmey it took, 
on into th' weturing poo, os if th' dule o' hell liad driv'n 
it, on there it threw meh en, or I fell off, I connaw tell 
whether, for th' life o' meh, into the poo." 

Mary. '* Whoo-wo, whoo-wo, whoo ! whot, i' th' neme 
o' God ! widneh sey 1" 

Thomas. " If it wur naw Owd Nick, he wur th' orderer 
on't, to be shure * * *. Weh mitch powlering I geet 
eawt o' th' poo, lieve* meh, as to list, I could na tell 
whether i'r m a sieawm or wak'n, till eh groapt ot meh 
een ; I crope under a wough and stode like o' gawmbling,t 
or o parfit neatril, till weUy day," &c. 

Let us now listen to a conversation which we hope 
will not be quite so unintelligible. 

* Tlw gioanry to Um Lancashire dialect inlbraw vs. that *Uem nu 
tmaheUtmff, heliate me : flroro tetemy, 1117 good Mend, old Flrmek. 
t Gawmhliac (Anglo-Saapom gawmleaaXMipML 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BATH OOAOH OOHTlBSATIOirS. 

In one of the coaches which travel between Bath and 
London, an Irish, a Scotch, and an English gentleman 
happened to be passengers. They were well informed 
and well-bred, had seen the world, had lived in good 
company, and were consequently superior to local and 
national prejudice. As their conversation was illustni> 
tive of our subject, we shall make no apology for relat- 
ing it. We pass the usual preliminary compliments, and 
the observations upon the weather and the roads. The 
Irish gentleman first started a more interesting subject 
— the Union; its probable advantages and disadvan- 
tages were fully discussed, and, at last, the Irishman said, 
** Whatever our political opinions may be, there is one 
wish in which we shall all azree— that the Union may 
make us better acquainted with one another.** 

** It is surprising,** said the Englishman, ** how igno- 
rant we English in general are of Ireland : to be sure, we 
do not now, as in the times of Bacon and Spenser, be- 
lieve that wild Irishmen have wings ; nor do we all of us 
five credit to Mr. Twiss's assertion, that if you look at an 
rish lady, she answers, * Port, if you please.^ ** 

Scotchman. '*That traveller seems to be almost as 
liberal as he who defined oa/i^^food for horses in Eni^- 
land, and for men in Scotland : such illiberal notions die 
away of themselves.** 

Irishman. ^ Or they are contradicted by more liberal 
traveUers. I am sure my country has great obligations 
to the gallant English and Scotch miUtary, not only for 
so readily assisting to defend and quiet us, but for spread- 
ing in England a juster notion of Ireland. Within these 
few months, I suppose, more real knowledge of the state 
and manners of that kingdom has been diifiised in Eng- 
land by their means than had been obtained during a 
whole century.** 

Scotchman. ^ Indeed, I do not recoUect having read any 
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author of note who has given me a notion of Ireland 
since Spenser and Davies, except Arthur Young.** 

Englishman. **What little knowledge I have of Ire- 
land has been drawn more from observation than from 
books. I remember when I first went over there, 1 did 
not expect to see twenty trees in the whole island : I 
imagined that I should have nothing to drink but whis- 
key* that I should have nothing to eat but potatoes, that 
I should sleep in mud-walled cabins ; that 1 should, when 
awake, hear nothing but the Irish howl, the Irish brogue, 
Irish answers, and Iiish bulls ; and that if I smiled at 
any of these things, a hundred pistols would fly from 
their bolsters to ^ive or demand sati^action. But expe- 
rience taught me better things : I found that the stories I 
had heard were tales of other times. Their hospitality, 
indeed, continues to this day." 

Irishman. ^ It does, I believe ; but of later days, as we 
have been honoured with the visits of a greater number 
of foreigners, our hospitahty has become less extrava- 
gant** 

Englishman. ** Not less agreeable : Irish hospitality, 1 
speak from experience, does not now consist merely in 
pushing about the bottle : the Irish are convivial, but 
their conviviality is seasoned with wit and humour ; they 
have plenty of good conversation as well as good cheer 
for their guests; and they not only have wit themselves, 
but they love it in others : they can take as well as give 
a joke. I never lived with a more good-humoured, gen- 
erous, open-hearted people than the Irish.** 

Irishman. '^ I wish Enghshmen in general were half 
as partial to poor Ireland as you are, sir.** 

Englishman. ^ Or rather, you wish that they knew the 
country as well, and then they would do it as much jus- 
tice.** 

Irishman. ** You do it something more than justice, I 
fear. There are little peculiarities in my countrymen 
which will long be justly the subject of ridicule in Eng- 
land." 

Scotchman. ** Not among well-bred and well-informed 
people : those who have seen or read of great varieties of 
customs and manners are never apt to laugh at all that 
may differ from their own. As the sensible author of 
the Govemme^^ of the Tongue says, * Half-witted peo- 
ple are alwaysHhe bitterest revilers.* ** 

Irishmam. ^ You are very indulgent, gentlemen ; but, in 
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•pile of all your politeneM« you must allow, or at leaat 
I miiit confess, that there are little defects in the Irish 
goveninient of the tongue at which even wMf*witted 
people must laugh.** 

Scotchman. **The well-educated people in all coun- 
tries, I beliere, escape the particular accent, and aroid 
the idiom, that are cnaracteristic of the vulgar.** 

Iriihrnatu ** But even when we escape Irish brogue 
we cannot escape Irish bulls.** 

Engliskmaru ** You need not say Irish bulls with such 
emplusis ; for bulls are not pecuhar to Ireland. I have 
been informed by a person of unquestionable authority, 
that there is a town in Germany, Hirschau in the Upper 
Palatinate, where the inhabitants are famous for makuig 
bulls.** 

Irishman. " I am truly glad to hear we have compan- 
ions in disgrace. Numbers certainly lessen the effect of 
ridicule as well as of shamb : but, after all, the Irish idiom 
is peculiarly unfortunate, for it leads perpetually to blun- 
der." 

Scotchman. ** I have heard the same remarked of the 
Hebrew. I am told that the Hebrew and Irish idioms are 
much alike.** 

Irishman (laughing^). ** That is a great comfort to us, 
certainly, particularly to those among us who are fond 
of tracing our origin up to the remotest antiquity ; but 
still there are many who would willingly give up the 
honour of this high alliance to avoid its inconveniences ; 
for my own part, if I could ensure myself and my coun- 
trymen from all future danger of making bulls and blun- 
ders, I would this instant give up all Hebrew roots ; and 
even the Ogham character itself I would renounce, * to 
make assurance doubly sure.* ** 

Englishman. '* * To make assurance doMy sure.^ Now 
there is an example in our great Shakspeare of what I 
have often observed, that we English allow our poets and 
ourselves a license of speech that we deny to our Hiber^ 
nian neighbours. If an Irishman, instead of Shakspeare, 
had talked of making ' assurance doubly sure,* we should 
have asked how that could be. The vulgar in England 
are too apt to catch at every slip of the tongue made bv 
Irishmen. I remember once being present when an Irish 
nobleman of talents and literature was actually hissed 
from the hustings at a Middlesex election, because in 
his speech he hi^ned to say, « We have laid the root 
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to the axe of the tree of liberty,* instead of ' we hare 
laid the axe to the root of the tree.* ^ 

Scotchman, ** A lapsus linguae, that might have been 
made by the greatest orators, ancient or modem; by 
Cicero or Chatham, by Burke or by the fluent Murray.' ** 

Engiishman, **Upon another occasion I have heard 
that an Irish orator was silenced with * inestinguishahle 
laughter* merely for saying, 'I am sorry to hear my 
honourable friend stand mute.* ** 

Scotchman. *^ If I am not mistaken, that very same 
Irish orator made an allusion at which no one could 
laugh. * The protection,* said he, ' which Britain aflfords 
to Ireland in the day of adversity is like that which the 
<rak affords to the ignorant countiyman who flies to it 
for shelter in the storm ; it di^ws down upon his head 
the lightning of heaven :' may be I do not repeat the 
words exactly, but I could not forget the idea.** 

Englishman. " I would With all my heart bear the ridi- 
cule of a hundred blunders for the honour of having 
made such a simile : after all, his sa3nng, ' I am sorry to 
hear my honourable friend stand mutCf^ if it be a buU, is 
justified by Homer ; one of the charms in the cestus of 
Venus is, 

* Silence that qMofa, and doqiMoee of eyw.* '' 

Scotchman. *^ Silence that speaks^ sir, is, I am afraid, 
an English, not a Grecian charm. It is not in the Greek ; 
it is one of those beautiful liberties which Mr. Pope has 
taken with his original. But silence that speaks can be 
found in France as well as in England. Voltaire, in his 
chef-d^osuvre, his QSdipus, makes Jocasta say, 

* Toot jMrIf oootre nooi Juqa'i noire nteiMc'*** 

Englishman. ** And in our own Milton, Samson Ago. 
nistes makes as good, indeed a better, bull ; for he not 
oidy makes the mute speak, but speak loud:~ 

•Tbe daedi ttiemoelttOftlioagii intrfe, jjmft* I««tf tbo door.* 

And in Paradise Lost we have, to speak in fashiondhU 
language, two famous bulls. Talking of Satan, Milton 
says. 

* "BrorjOdiiffopeilBafalBfltw^ovwovrikBeo.* 
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*GodHidUs8on ezeept, 
CMtfad thinf Muifht Talued be nor dmniM.* 

And speakings of Adam and Eve, and their sons and 
daughters, he confounds them all together in a manner 
for which any Irishman would have been laughed to 
scorn: — 

'Adam, the goodllMt man of man ainea born, 
Hia aona; the fUreat of hia danghtera Eyo.' 

Yet Addison, who notices these blunders, calls them 
only little blemishes." 

Scotchman. **He does so; and he quotes Horace, 
who tells us we should impute such venial errors to a 
pardonable inadvertency; and, as I recollect, Addison 
makes another very just remark, that the ancients, who 
were actuated by a spirit of candour, not of cavilling, 
invented a variety of figures of speech, on purpose to 
palliate little errors of this nature.*^ 

'* Really, gentlemen," interrupted the Hibernian, who 
had sat all this time in silence that spoke his grateful 
sense of the politeness of his companions, ^'you will put 
the finishing stroke to my obligations to you, if you will 
prove that the ancient figures of speech were invented to 
palliate Irish blunders." 

Englishman. " No matter for what purpose they were 
invented ; if we can make so good a use of them we shall 
be satisfied, especially if vou are pleased. I will, how- 
ever, leave the burden of the proof upon my friend here, 
who has detected me already in quoting from Pope*8 
Iliad instead of Homer's. I am sure he will manage the 
ancient figures of rhetoric better than I should ; how- 
ever, if I can fight behind his shield, I shall not shun the 
combat." 

Scotchman. **I stand corrected for quoting Greek. 
Now I will not go to Longinus for my tropes and fig- 
ures ; I have just met with a little book on the subject, 
which I put into my pocket to-day, intending to finish it 
on my journey, but I have been better employed." 

He drew from his pocket a book called ** Deinology , 
or the Union of Reason and Elegance." '* Look," ssud 
he, " look at this long list of tropes and figures ; among 
them we could find apologies for eveir species of Irish 
bulls; but, in mercy, I will select, from ' the twenty 
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chief and most movingf figures of speech,' only (be oxy- 
moron, as it is a favourite with Irish orators* In the 
ox3rmoron contradictions meet : to reconcile these, Irish 
ingenuity deUghts. I will further spare four out of the 
seven figures of less note : emphasis, enaUage, and the 
hysteron proteron you must have; because emphasis 
graces Irish diction, enallage unbinds it from strict 
grammatical letters, and hysteron proteron allows it 
sometimes to put the cart before the horse. Of the 
eleven grammatical figures, Ireland delights ch efly in 
the antimeria, or changing one part of speech for an- 
other, and in the ellipsis or defect. Of the remaining 
long list of figures, the Irish are particularly disposed to 
the epizeuxis, as 'indeed, indeed — at all at all,' and 
antanaclasis, or double meaning. The tautotes, or re- 
petition of the same thing, is, I think, full as common 
among the English. The hyperbole and catachresis are 
so nearly related to a bull, that I shall dwell upon them 
with pleasure. You must listen to the definition of a 
catachresis : — ' A catachresis is the boldest of any trope. 
Necessity makes it borrow and employ an expression or 
term contrary to the thing it means to express.^ ^ 

^ Upon my word, this is something like a description 
of an Irish buU,'' internipted the Hit^mian. 

Scotchman. " For instance, it has been said, Equitare 
in arundine longA, to ride on horseback on a stick. Rea- 
son condemns the contradiction, but necessity has al- 
lowed it, and use has made it intelligible. The same 
trope is employed in the following metaphorical expres- 
sion : — The seeds of the gospel have been watered with 
the biood of the martyrs." 

Englishman. ''That does seem an absurdity, I grant; 
but you know great orators trample on impossibilitiesJ'** 

Scotchman* " And great poets get the better of them. 
Tou recollect Shakspeare says, 

*Nbwbidinenin, 
Aad I will acrive with ihings cmposnUc, 
Ytti^getUukeiUroftkemJ'' 

Englishman. "And Comeille, in the Cid, I believe, 
makes his hero a compliment upon his having performed 
impossibilities — * Vos mains seules ont le droit de vaincre 
im invincible.' "f 

* Lord Ctatham. 

t ToorbuKtoaloiiebateaiiglittoeooqpvlte 
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Seotehnunu ^Ay, that would be a bull in an Irialw 
man, but it is only an hyperbole in a Frenchman.'* 

Irishman. ^ Indeed, this line of ComeiUe's aut-kvptr 
hates the hyperbole, considered in any but a prophetic 
light ; as a prophecy, it exactly foretels the taking of 
Bonaparte's invincible standard by the glorious forty- 
second regiment of the British : ' Your hands alone haoe 
a right to vanfjuish the invincible.' By-the-by, the 
phrase ont le droit cannot, I believe, be literally trans- 
lated into English; but the Scotch and Irish have a 
right translates it exactly. But do not let me interrupt 
my country's defence, gentlemen ; I am heartily glad to 
find Irish blunderers may shelter themselves in such 

S>od company in the ancient sanctuary of the hyperbole, 
ut I am afraid you must deny admittance to the poor 
mason, who said, ' This house will stand as long as the 
world, and longer.' " 

Scotchman. '^Why should we *shut the gates of 

mercy' upon him, when we pardon his betters for more 

flagrant sins ; for instance, Mr. Pope, who, in his Essay 

on Criticism, makes a blunder, or rather uses an \^Ypef^ 

, bole stronger than that of your poor Irish mason : — 

* When flrat yoang Maro in bi« nobl« mliid 
A work routlofeimmorlflf Boom itfuigiiVi.* 

And to give you a more modem case, I lately heard an 
English shopkeeper say to a lady, in recommendation of 
his goods, * Ma'am, it will wear for ever, and make yoo 
a petticoat after wa^.' " 

Irishman. ^ Upon my word, I did not think you could 
have found a match for the mason ; but what will you 
say to my countryman who, on meeting an acquaint- 
ance, accosted him with this ambiguous compliment 
' When fhrst I saw you I thought it was you, but now I 
see it is your brother.' " 

Scotchman. *^ If 1 were not afraid you would take me 
for a pedant, I should quote a sentence from Cicero that 
is not far behind this blunder." 

Irishman. ** I can take you for nothing but a friend : 
pray let us have the Latin." 

Scotchman. — ^It is one of Cicero's compliments to 



Cesar — * Qui, cum ipse imperator in toto imperio populi 
Romani unus esset, esse me alteram pasnua est.** 
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Perhaps,^ continued the Scotchman, ** my way of pro- 
nouncmg Latin sounds strangely to you, gentlemen." 

Irishman. ** And perhaps ours would be unintelligible 
to Cicero himself, if he were to overhear us : I fancy we 
are all so far from right, that we need not dispute about 
degrees of wrong.** 

The coach stopped at this instftnt, and the conversation 
was interrupted* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BATH COACH C0NVEB8ATI0N. 

AmcR our travellers had dined, the conversation was 
renewed by the English gentleman's repeating Gold* 
smith's celebrated lines on Burke : 

** Wbo, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And tbou^t of convincing, while they thought of dining ; 
In sboft, 'twM his flue, ttnemploy'd or in place, air, 
To eat nratton cold, and cat blocks with a razor." 

^^What humour and wit there are in that poem of 
Goldsmith's ! and where is there any thing equal to his 
* Traveller r" 

Irishman. ** Yet this is the man who used to be the 
butt of the company for his buUs.^ 

Englishman, ** No, not for his bulls, but for blurting 
out opinions in conversation that could not stand the 
test of Dr. Johnson's critical powers. But what would 
become of the freedom of wit and humour if every word 
that came out of our mouths were subject to the tax of 
a professed critic's censure, or if every sentence were to 
undergo a logical examination t It would be well for 
Englishmen if they were a little more inclined, like your 
open-hearted countrymen, to Hurt out their opinions 
freely." 

Scotchman* ^ I cannot forgive Dr. Johnson for call- 
ing Goldsmith an inspired idiot; I confess I see no idiot- 
ism, but much inspiration, in his works." 

Irishman. ^But we must remember, that if Johnson 
^id laugh at Goldsmitln he would let no one else laugli 

Vol. I.— H 
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at him« and he was his most sincere and active firieikL 
The world would, perhaps, never have seen the * Vicar 
of Wakefield* if Jonnson had not recommended it to a 
bookseller ; and Goldsmith might have died in Jail If 
the doctor had not got him a hundred pounds for it, 
when poor Goldsmith did not know it was worth a shil- 
ling, when we recollect this, we must forgive the doc- 
tor for calling him, in Jest, an inspired idiot.** 

Scotchman* ** Especially as Goldsmith has wit enough 
to bear him up against a thousand such Jests.** 

Englishman* ** it is curious to observe how nearly 
wit and absurdity are allied. We may forgive the genius 
of Ireland if he sometimes 

' Lttp his Ufht oMtratr oV tht bomidi oTiMlt.* 

Even English genius is not always to be restrained 
within the strict limits of common sense. For Instance, 
Young is witty when he says, 

* IIow would a mlatr ilmrtlt lebt loM 
Of surli a wondar aa laaoltaat faU.' 

But Johnson is, I am alVaid, absurd when he says, 

* Turn (torn iba gUtiaring bribe yotir aeomftil aya, 
Nor aall tar gold wbai gold can navar buy.* ** 

'* One cane, to be sure, must be excepted,** said the 
Irishman ; ^ a patriot may sell liis reputation, ami tht* 

Stirchaser got nothing by it. But, gentlemen, 1 have 
ust recollected an example of an Irish byll in which 
are all tlie happy requisites, incongruity, conftision, and 
laughak)le contusion, both in thought and expression. 
When Sir RichanI Steele was asked how it happene<l 
that his countrymen made so manv buUs, he replied, * It 
is the effect of climate, sir ; if an englishman were bom 
in Ireland, he would make as many.*^ 

Scotchfnan. **This is an excellent bull, I allows butl 
think I can match it** 

Engiithman. ** And if he can, you will allow yonraelf 
to be fairly vanquished!** 

Jriikman. ** Most wUUn^y*^ 

Scoichfnan. **Then 1 shall owe iny victory to omr 
friend Dr. Johnson, the leviathan of Engliah ntentive. 
In his oalebrated prelkce to Shakspeart ha saysy tint 
'he haa not only shown hmnan nature aa It acta in im1 
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exigences, bat as it wmU be found in situatians to wMeh 
it cannot be exvoeed.* These are his own words ; I think 
I remember tnem accurately." 

The English gentleman smiled, and our Hibernian ac* 
knowledge thSt the Scotchman had fairly gained the 
victory. ^ My friends,** add^ he, ** as I cannot pretend 
to be * convin<>ed against ray will,* I certainly am not * of 
the same opinion stilL* But stay — there are such things 
as practical bulls : did you never hear of the Inshman 
who ordered a painter to draw his picture, and to repra* 
sent him standing behind a tree f ** 

Engluhnuuu ** No : but I have heard the very same 
story told of an Englishman. The dealers in good jokes 
give them first to one nation and then to another, first to 
one celebrated character and then to another, as it suits 
the demand and fashion of the day : just as our print- 
sellers, with a few touches, change the portrait of G^ieral 
Washington into the head of the King of France, and a 
capital print of Sir Josluia Reynolds into a striking like- 
ness of the Monster, 

** But 1 can give you an instance of a practical bull 
that is not only indisputably English, but was made by 
one of the greatest men that England ever produced. Sir 
Isaac Nei^on, who, after he had made a iarse hole in 
his study-door for his cat to creep through, made a small 
hole beside it for the kitten. You will acknowledge, sir, 
that this is a good practical bulL** 

** Pardon rae,** said the Hibernian, ** we have still some 
miles farther to go, and if you will give me leave, I will 
relate * an Hibernian tale,* which exemplifies some of 
the opinions held in this conversation.** 

The Scotch and English gentlemen begged to hear the 
story, and he began in the following manner. 



CHAPTER XIY. 
TBI misH oKxwnro. 



Sib Jolin BoH was a native of Ireland, bred and horn 
te the city of Ocnrk. His real name was PhelimO'Moo- 
DQFt and M was Igr nofession a sisosiW or walking gea- 
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tleman ; that Is, a person who is too proud to earn his 
bread» and too poor to have bread without earning it. 
He had always been told that none of his ancestors nad 
•Ter been in trade or business of any kind, and he re- 
tolved, when a boy, never to demean himself and family, 
as his elder brother had done, by becoming a rich mer- 
chant. When he grew up to be a younff man he kept 
this spirited resolution as long as he had a relation or 
friend in the world who would let him hang upon them ; 
but when he vras shaken off by ail, what could he do but 

go into business 1 He chose the most genteel, however ; 
e became a wine merchant. ^ Pm only a wine merchant,** 
•aid he to himself, ** and that is next door to beinff nothing 
at all.** His brother furnished his cellars ; and Mr. Phe- 
lim 0*Mooney, upon the strength of the wrine that he 
had in his cellars, and of the money he expected to 
nake of it, immediately married a idfe, set up a gig, 
and gave excellent dinners to men who were ten times 
richer than he even ever expected to be. In return for 
these excellent dinners, his new friends boiig[ht ail their 
wine from Mr. 0*Mooney, and never paid for it ; he Uved 
upon credit himself, and rave all his Ariends credit, till 
he became a bankrupt. Then nobody came to dine with 
him, and everybody found out that he had been very 
unprudent ; and he was obliged to sell his gig, but not 
Derore it had broken his wife*s neck; so that when ac- 
counts came to be finally settled, he was not much worse 
than when he began the world, the loss faUing upon his 
creditors, and he being, as ho observed, free to begin life 
affain, with the advantage of being once more a bachelor. 
He was such a good-natured, free-hearted fellow, that 
everybody hked him, even his creditors. His wife*s 
relations made up the sum of five hundred pounds for 
him, and his brother offered to take him into his firm as 
partner ; but 0*Mooney preferred, he said, going to try, 
or rather to make, his fortune in England, as he did not 
doubt but he should by marriage, being, as he did not 
scruple to acknowledge, a personable, clever-looking 
man, and a great favourite with the sex. 

^ My last wife I married for love ; my next I expect 
will do the same by me, and of course the money must 
oome on her side this time,** said our hero, half Jesting, 
half in earnest. His elder and wiser brollier, the ner* 
chant, whom he still held in more than sofldent mo^ 
tempt, ftntiifed to hint some alifltt objeetioiis to Uili 
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scheme of Phelim^ seeking fortune in Englsnd. He 
obserred that so many had gone upon this pUn alresdj^ 
that there was rather a pr^jixUce in England against Iriui 
adventurers. 

This could not affect km any way, Phelim replied* 
because he did not mean to appear in England as an 
Irishman at all. 
• *• How then t* 

^ As an Englishman, ainoe that is most agreeahle.** 

•*How can that bet** 

«• Who should hinder it r 

His brother, hesitatingly, said, ** Yourself.** 

** Myself !~What part of myself 1 Is it my tongue I 
— ^You'll acknowledge, brother, that I do not speak with 
the brogue." 

It was true that Phelim did not speak with any Irish 
brogue ; his mother was an English woman, and he had 
hved much with English officers in Cork, and he had 
studied and imitated their manner of speaiking so suo* 
cessAilly, that no one merely by his accent could have 
guessed that he was an Irishman. 

** Hey ! brother, I say !** continued Phelim, in a tri» 
umphant English tone ; ** I never was taken for an Irish- 
man in mv hfe. Colonel Broadman told me the other 
day, 1 spoke English better than the English themselves ; 
that he should take me for an Eugiiahman, in any pait 
of the known world, the moment 1 opened my lips. You 
must allow that not the smallest particle of brogue is 
discernible on mv tongue.** 

His brother allowed that not the smallest particle of 
brogue was to be discerned upon Phelim*s tongue, but 
feared that some Irish idiom might be perceiv^ in hia 
conversation. And then the name of 0*Mooney ! 

** Oh, as to that, I need not trouble an act or parlia- 
ment, or even a king's letter, just to change my name 
for a season i at the worst, 1 can travel and appear in« 
cognito.** 

*• Always !*• 

•No: only Jnst till Pm upon good terms with the 
lady— Mrs. Phelim 0*Mooney, that is to be, God will, 
ing. Never fear, nor ahake your head, brother ; ycu men 
of business are out of this una, and not proper judges : 
I beg your pardon for saying so, but as you are my own 
brotner, and nobody by, you*ll excuse me.** 

His brother did excuse him, but continued silent fm 
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some miiiutas ; he was pondering upon the means of 
persuading Phelim to give up this scheme. 

** I would lay you any wa^r» my dear Phelimt** said 
he, ** that vou could not contmue four days in England 
incomito/* 

*' Done !** cried Phelim. '* Done for a hundred pounds ; 
done for a thousand pounds, and welcome.** 

** But if you lose» now will you pay t** 

^ Faith ! thut's the last tiling 1 thought of, being sure 
of winniufir.** 

*^ Then you will not object to any mode of payment I 
shall pro()OBer* 

** None : only reniemhering[ always, that 1 was a bank- 
rupt last week, ajid shall be little better till l*m married ; 
but then TU pHy you lionestly, if I lose.** 

^ No, if you lose I must be paid before that time, my 
good sir,** said his brother, laughing. ** My bet is thiH i 
-—I will lay vou one hmidred guineas that you do not 
remain four days in Eliifflaiid incognito ; be upon honour 
with me, and promise, tiiat if you lose you will, instead 
of laving down a hundred guineas, come back inmie- 
^iatefy, and settle quietly again to business.** 

The word busiMss was always odious to our hero*& 
proud ears ; but ho thought himself so secure of win- 
ning his wager, that he willingly bound himself in a 
iwaalty which he beheved would never become due ; and 
nis generous brother, at parting, made the bet still more 
favourable, bv allowing that Phelim should not be deemed 
the loser unless he was, in the course of the first four 
days after he touched English ground, detected eight 
times in being an Irishman. 

** Eight times !** cried Phelim. ** Good-by to a hun- 
dred ^ineas, brother, you may say.** 

** You may say,** echoed hia brother, and so they 
parted. 

Mr. Phelim 0*Mooney the next morning sailed from 
Cork harbour with a prosperous gale, and with a confi- 
dence in his own success which supplied the place of 
auspicious omens. He embarked at Cork, to go by long 
sea to London, and was driven into Deal, where Julius 
Cieear once landed before him, and with the same reso- 
lution to see and conquer. It was early in the morning ; 
having been very sea-sick, he was impatient, as soon as 
he got into the inn, for his breakfHHt : ne was shown *ntQ 
a room where three ladies were waiting to go by thm 
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stage ; his air of easy confidence was the best possible 
introduction. 

** Would any of the company choose eggst" said the 
waiter. 

" I never touch.an eeg, for my share," said 0*Mooney« 
carelessly ; he knew that it was supposed to be an Irish 
custom to eat eggs at breakfast ; and when the'malicious 
waiter afterward set a plate full of eggs in salt upon the 
table, our hero magnanimously abstained from them; 
he even ^ughed heartily at a story told by one of the 
ladies of an Hibernian at Buxton, who declared that ** no 
English hen ever laid a fresh egg.** 

0*Mooney got through breuLfast much to his own 
satisfaction, and to that of the ladies, whom he had taken 
a proper occasion to call the three graces, and whom he 
had informed that he was an old baronet of an English 
family, and that his name was Sir John BulL The 
youngest of the graces civilly observed, *' That whatever 
else he might be, she should never have taken him for 
an old baronet.** The lady who made this speech was 
pretty, but O'Mooney had penetration enough to dis- 
cover in the course of the conversation that she and her 
companions were far from being divinities: his three 
graces were a green-grocer*s wife, a tallow-chandler's 
widow, and a milliner. When he found that these ladies 
were likely to be his companions if he were to travel in 
the coach, he changed his plan, and ordered a postchaise 
and four. 

O'Mooney was not in danger of making any vulgar 
Irish blunders in paying his bill at an inn. No landlord 
or waiter could have suspected him, especially as he 
always left them to settle the matter nrst, and then 
looked over the bill and money with a careless gentUity, 
saying, " Very right," or, ** Very well, sir ;" wisely cal- 
culating, that it was better to lose a few shillings on the 
road than to lose a hundred pounds by the risk of Hi- 
bernian miscalculation. 

While the chaise was getting ready, he went to the 
custom-house to look after his baggage. He found a 
red-hot countryman of his own there, roaring about four 
and fourpence, and fighting the battle of his trunks, in 
which he was ready to mSne affidavit there was not, nor 
never had been, any thin^ contraband ; and when the 
custom-house officer replied by pulling out of one ol 
them a piece of Irish poplin,, the Hibernian fell imme- 
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dnfcdy upon tiie Union, which he swore wis disimioiir 
as the custom-house officers managed it Sir John BoO 
vppeaieA to much advantage all tlustime, maintaining a 
dignified silence ; from his quiet appearance and deport- 
ment, the custom-house officer tooK it for granted that 
he was an Englishman. He was in no hurnr ; he hegged 
tkfOi gentleman^s business might be settled first; be 
would wait the ofllcer's leisure, and as he spoke he 
played so dexterously with half a guinea between his 
fingers as to make it visible only where he wished. The 
custom-house ofllcer was his humUe servant imme* 
diatelv ; but the Hibernian would have been bis enemy, 
if he had not conciliated him by observing, **-that even 
Englishmen must allow there was sometlung very like 
a bull in professing to make a complete identification of 
the two kingdoms, while, at the same time, certain 
regulations continued in full force to divide the coon- 
tries by art, even more than the British channel does l^ 
nature." 

Sir John talked so plausibly, and, above aB, so can 
didly 9Dd coolly, on Insh and English (x>Iitics, that the 
coetom-house officer conversed with him for a quarter 
of an hour without guessing of what country he was, 
till in an unlucky moment Phelim*s heart got the better 
of his head. Joining in the praises bestowed by all par- 
ties on the conduct of a distinguished patriot of his 
country, he, in the height of his enthusiasm, inadver- 
tently called him the Speaker. 

''The Speaker P* said the officer. 

** Yes, the Speaker — our Speaker V* cried Phelim, with 
exultation. He was not aware how he had betrayed 
himself, till the officer smiled and said— 

** Sir, I really never should have found out that yoa 
were an Irishman but from the manner in which you 
named your countryman, who is as hig^y thought of by 
all parties in this country as in yours : your enUmsiasna 
does honour to your heart." 

, ** And to my head, Pm sure,** said our hero, langhingr 
with the best grace imaginable. ** Well ! I am glad you- 
have found me out in this manner, thooffh I lose the 
eighth part of a bet of a hundred guineas by it." 

He explained the wager, and beg^^ the custom-hoos» 
ofllcer to keep his secret, whidi be promised to do faith- 
fully, and asmired him, that ** he should be happjr to do 
any thing in his power to serve hinu** While he 
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uttering these last words, there came in a snug but soft- 
looking Englishman, who, opining from the woids '* happj 
to do any thing in my power to serve you" that O'Moo- 
nay was a friend of tiie custom-house officer's, and en- 
couraged by something affable and good-natured in our 
hero's countenance, crept up to him, and whispered a 
request — ^^ Could you tell a body, sir, how to get out of 
the custom-house a very valuable box of Sevre china 
that has been laying in tiie custom-house three weeks, 
and which I was conmiissioned to get out if I could, and 
bring up to town for a lady T" 

As a lady was in the case, OlVIooney's gallantry in- 
stantly made his good-nature effective. The box of 
Sdvre china was produced, and opened only as a matter 
of form, and only as a matter of curiosity its contents 
were examined — a beautiful set of Sdvre china and a 
pendule, said to have belonged to M. Egalit^ ! ^ These 
things must be intended," said Phelim, ^ for some lady 
of superior taste or fortune." 

As Phelim was a proficient in the Socratic art of put* 
ting judicious interrogatories, he was soon happily 
roaster of the principal points it concerned him to know : 
he learned that the lady was rich — a spinstei^-of full age 
— ^at her own disposal — ^living with a single female com- 
panion at Blackheath — ^furnishing' a house there in a 
superior style — ^had two carriages — ^her Christian name 
Mary — ^her surname Sharperson. 

" O'Mooney , by the blessing of God, it shall soon be," 
thought Phelim. He politely offered the Englishman a 
place in his chaise for himself and Sevre china, as it was 
for a lady, and would run great hazard in the stage, 
which, besides was full. Mr. Queasy, for that was our 
soft EngUshman's name, was astonished by our hero's 
condescension and affability, especially as he heard him 
called Sir John : he bowed sundry times as low as the 
fear of losing his wig would permit, and accepted the 
pohte offer with many thanks for himself and the lady 
concerned. 

Sir John BuU's chaise and four was soon ready ; and 
Queasy seated in the corner of it, and the Sevre china 
safely stowed between his knees. Captain Murray, a 
Scotch officer, was standing at the inn door, with his 
eyes intently fixed on the letters that were worked in 
nails on the top of Sir John's trunk ; the letters were P. 
O'M. Our hero, whose eyes were at least as Quick a» 
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tke Scotchman^ wbs alarmed lest this should lead to • 
second detection. He called instantly, with his usual 
presence of mind, to the hostler, and desired him to un- 
cord that trunk, as it was not to go with him; raising 
his voice loud enough for all the yard to hear, he adde<U 
''It is not mine at all; it belongs to my friend Mr 
O'Mooney : let it be sent after me, at leisure, by the 
wagon, as directed, to the care of Sir John BuU.** 

Our hero wa» now giving his invention a prodigious 
quantity of superfluous trouble ; and upon this occasion, 
as upon most others, he was more in dan^r firom ex- 
cess than deficiency of ingenuity : he was like the man 
m the fairy tale, wno was obliged to tie his legs> lest he 
•liould outrun the object of which he was in pursuit. 
The Scotch officer, though his eyes were fixea on the 
letters P. (yM., had none of the suspicious which Phelim 
was counteracting; he was only considering how he 
could ask for the tfaord place in Sit John's chaise during 
the next stage, as he was in great haste to get to town 
upon particular business, and there were no other horses 
at the inn. When he heard that the heavy baggage was 
to go by the wagon, he took courage, and m^ his re- 
quest. It was instantly granted by the |;ood-natured 
Hibernian, who showed as much hoepitahty about hi» 
chaise as if it had been his house. Away they drove a» 
fast as they could. Fresh dangers awaited him at the 
next iim. He left his hat upon the table in the hall 
while he went into the parlour, and when he returned, 
he heard some person inquiring what Irish gentleman 
was there. Our hero was terribly alarmed, for he saw 
that his hat was in the inquirer's hand, and he recollected 
that the name of Phehm O'Mooney was written in it. 
This the inqi^sitive gentleman did not see, for it was 
written in no very legible characters on the leather with- 
inside of the front ; but ** F. Guest, hatter. Dame-street, 
Dublin,** was a printed advertisement that could not be 
mistaken, and that was pasted within the crown. O'Moo- 
ney*s presence of mina did not forsake him upon thi» 
emergency. 

** My good sir,** said he, turning to Queasy, who with- 
out hearing one word of what was passing, was coming 
out of the parlour with his own hat and ^oves in hia 
hand — *' my good sir,** continued he, loading him with 
parcels, ** will you have the goodness to see these put into 
ny carriage t 1*11 take care of your hat and gloves,? 
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added O^ooney, in a low Toioe. Qneasjr sanendeied 
his bat and gloves iiistaDtly,im]mowiiig wherefore; then 
squeezed forward with his load through the crowd, cry- 
ii^^, ^ Waiter ! hostler ! pray, somebody pat these into 
Sir JohD BoU^s chaise.*' 

Sir John Boll, equipped with Qneasy's hat, marched 
deliberately through the defile, bowing with the air of 
at least an En^sh county member to this side and to 
that, as way was made for him to his carriage. No one 
suspected that the hat did not bdong to lum ; no one, 
indeed, thought of the hat, for all eyes were fixed upon 
the man. Seated in the carnage, be threw money to 
the waiter, hostler, and boots, suid drew up the giass» 
bidding the postiUions drive on. By this cool sel^•pos- 
aesaon our hero effected his retreat with successful 
generalship, leaving his new Dublin beaver behind him» 
without regret, as bona waviata. Queasy, before whose 
eves things passed continually without his seeing them, 
thanked Sir John for the care he had taken of his hat^ 
drew on h» gloves, and calculated aloud how long they 
should be going to the next stage. At the first town 
they passed through 0*Mooney bought a new hal, and 
Quea^ deplored Uie unaccountable mistake by which 
Sir John's hat had been forgotten. No further tmstakes 
happened upon the journey. The travellers rattled on, 
and neither "' stinted nor stayed" till they arrived at 
Blackheath, at Miss Sharperson-s. Sir John sat Queasy 
down without having given him the least hint of his de- 
signs upon the lady ; but as he helped him out with the 
S^vre china, he looked through the large opening double 
doors of the hall, and .slightly said, ^ Upon my word, 
this seems to be a handsome house : it would faie worth 
looking at, if the family were not at home." 

** I am morally sure,'Sir John," said the soft Queasy, 
** that Miss Sharperson would be hapfnr to let you see 
the house to-night, and this minute, it she knew you 
were at the door, and who you were, and aD your civUity 
about me and the china. Do, pray, wa& in." 

**• Not for the world : a gentleman could not do such 
a thing without an invitation from Uie lady of the bouse 
hersefi.** 

** Oh, if that^s all, FIl step up myself to the young 
lady ; Vm certain sheHl be proud — ^ 

^^Mr. Queasy, by no means; I would not have tba 
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lady dittmbed for the world at this uoaeaaooibli luMi; 
It ia too late— Quite too late.** 

** Not at all, oegginff pardon, Sir John,** said Queasy* 
taking out his watch: '*only Just tea-time by me* 
Not at all unseasonable for anybody ; besides, the mes- 
sage is of my own head : — all, yo« know* if not well 
taken — ^ , 

Up the great staircase he made bold to go on his mis- 
sion, as he thought, in defiance of Sir John's better judg- 
ment He returned in a few minutes with a face m 
self-complacent exultation, and Miss Sharoerson's com* 

SLiments, and be^ Sir John Boll will waJK up and rest 
imself with a dish of tea, and has her thanks to him 
for the china. 

Now Queasy, who had the highest possible opinion of 
Sir John Bull and Miss Sharperson, whom he thov^l 
the two people of the greatest consequence and affabihty^ 
had formed the notion that they were made for each 
other, and that it must be a match if they couU but 
meet The meeting he had now happily contrived and 
effected ; and he had done his part for his friend Sir 
John with Miss Shaiperson, by as many ezamration* 
as he could utter in five minutes, concerning ms perdi» 
gious politeness and courage, his fine person and car- 
riage, iiis ancient family, and vast connexions and im- 
portance wherever he appeared on the road, at inns, and 
over all England. He had pre viously^during the journey* 
done his part for his friend Miss Sharperson with Sir 
John, by stating that ** she had a large fortane left he? 
by her mother, and was to have twice as much from her 
grandmother ; that she had thousands upon thousands 
m the funds, and ^n estate of two thousand a yeas, 
called Rascilly, in Scotland, besides plate and jewek 
without end." 

Thus prepared, how could this lady and gentleman 
meet without falling desperately in love with each other ! 

Though a servant in handsome livery appeared ready 
to show Sir John mp the great staircase, Mr. Queasy 
acted as a gentlemaspusher, or rather as showman. He 
nodded to Sir John as they passed across a long gallery 
and through an antechamber, threw open the doors d 
Tarious apartments as he went along, crying, *^Peep 
in t peep m ! peep in here! peep in there ! — Is not this 
spMioust Is not this elegant t Is not that grand I *"'" 
1 Bay too much V contixuied he, rubbing his hands 
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ikrt * Dtd joa ever see so iignififjeut Mid sodi 
iSv^^^S^ <i2^ gntes out o€ Loo^oo P* 
fRoo. cooscioiis that the seirant*^ e3f'es were upon 
sauHei at this qaestkNi — ^ looked siqieTior down ^ 
and thoo^ with lActant coipia«anee he leaned his 
bodrto this side or to that, as Qneasf pulled or swa3Fedv 
jet'he appeared totally regaFAeas of the man^ Tidgar 
rdfectioas. He had seen every thiof as he passed, and 
vas smpiised at all he saw; but he evinced not the 
afiiglitest symptom of astoatriuBeat. He was now osb- 
cied into a spacious, wdl4i|^itodapaitaKat: he entered 
wish the easy, anembanasaed air of a man who was per- 
fectly accustomed to sodi a home. His ijaaxk coop* 
dVail took in the whole at a sin^ gimioe. Two maf- 
■iiDent candelabias stood on E^j^idan tables at tfst 
father end of the rooai, and the bgfats were veiedei 
on aM sides from nwroTS of no conunon siae. Nolhnip 
seemed worthy to attract oar heroes attention bat the 
lady of the honse, whom he approached with an air of 
distin^pushed respect. She was redininf on a Ttekidi 
ao£^ her companion seated beside her, toning a haipu 
Htm Shaiperson half-rose to receive Sii John : he paid 
Ids compliments with an ^sy* yet respectfol air. He 
was thanked for his civilities to ike fertom, who had 
been oomnussioned to bring the box of S^vre duna from 
]>eaL 

^ Tastty sorry it should have been so troublesome,*' 
Miss Shaiperson said, in a voice fatshionaUy miintelli- 
giUe, and with a most becominf yet intimidating non- 
chalance of manner. Intimidating it might have been 
to any man bet our hero ; he, vrho had the happy talent 
of catching, wherever he went, the reigning manner of 
Ae place, replied to the lady in equal strains ; and she, 
in her turn, seemed to look upon lum more as her equaL 
Tea and coffee were served. Sotkmgt were talked of 
fuite easily by Sir John. He practis^ the art ** not to 
admire," so as to give a justly high opinion of his taste, 
eomequence, and knowledge of VS^ world. Ikfiss Sharp- 
erson, though her nonchaSunce was much diminished^ 
continned to fwaintain a certain dignified reserve ; while 
her companion. Miss Felicia Flat, condescended to ask 
Sir Mukt who had doidilless seen every fine house in 
ICngiMMi and on the Continent, lus opinion wiUi respect 
to the frnnitare and finishing of the room, the plaani^ 
of the Egyptian tables and tt^ candelabras. 
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No mortal could have jessed by Sir John B;^ \fn auTf 
when he heard this question, that he had nor jeen a 
candelabra before in his life. He was so muCTlijftedyet 
seemingly so little, upon his guard, he dealt so'di^xtsic 
ously in generals, and evaded particulars so delicately, 
that he went through this dangerous conversation tri- 
umphantly. Carefiu not to protract his visit beyond the 
bounds of propriety, he soon rose to take leave, and 
he mingled ** intrusion, regret, late hour, happiness, and 
honour,** so charmingly in his parting compliment, as 
to leave the most favourable impression on the minds of 
both the ladies, and to procure nimself an invitation to 
•ee the house next morning. 

The first day was now ended, and our hero had been 
detected but once. He went to rest this night well sat- 
isfied with himself^ but much more occupied with the 
hopes of marrying the heiress of Rasc^iy than of win- 
ning a paltry bet. 

The next day he waited upon the ladies in high spirits. 
Neither of them was visibU^ but Mr. Queasy 1^ orders 
to show him the house, which he did with much exulta- 
tion, dwelling particularly in his praises on the beautiful 
high polish of the steel grates. Queasy boasted that it 
was he who had recommended the ironmonger who fur- 
nished the house in that line ; and that his bill, as he 
was proud to state, amounted to many, many hundreds. 
Sir John, who did not attend to one word Queasy said, 
went to examine the map of the Kasc^ly estate, which 
was unrolled, and he had leisure to count the number of 
lords* and ladies' visiting tickets which lay upon the 
chimney-piece. He saw names of people of the first 
quality and respectability : it was plain that Miss Sharp- 
erson must be a lady of high family as well as large 
fortune, else she would not be visited by persons of such 
distinction. Our hero's passion for her mcreased every 
moment. Her companion, Miss Flat, now appeared, and 
entered very freely into conversation with Sir John; 
and as he perceived that she was commissioned to sit 
in Judgnient upon him, he evaded all her leading ques- 
tions with the skill of an Irish witness, but without giv- 
inf^ any Hibernian answers. She was fairly at a fault. 
Miss Sharperson at length appeared, elegantly dresscxl ; 
her person was genteel, and tier face rather pretty. Sir 
John, at this instant, thought her beautiful, or seemed 
to think so. The ladies interchanged looks, and alter- 
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ward Sir John found a softness in his fair one^s manner* 
a languishing tenderness in her eyes^ in the tone of her 
voice, and at the same time a modest perplexity and 
reserve about her, which altogether persuaded him that 
he was quite right, and his brother quite wrong, in fait 
iPamoun Miss Flat appeared now to have the most self- 
possession of the three, and Miss Sharperson looked at 
her, from time to time, as if she asked leave to be ia 
love. Sir John's visit lasted a full half-hour before he 
was sensible of having been five minutes engaged in thi» 
delightful conversation. 

Miss Sharperson's ooach now came to the door: he 
handed her into it, and she gave him a parting look 
which satisfied him all was yet safe in her heart. Miss 
Flat, as he handed her into the carriage, said, ^ Perhaps 
they should meet Sir John at Tunbridge, where they 
were going in a few days." She added some words, as 
she seated herself, which he scarcely noticed at the tinie^ 
but they recurred afterward disagreeably to his memory. 
The words were, " I'm so glad we've a roomy coachy 
for of all things it amioys me to be squttdgtd m a car- 
riage." 

This word squeedged, as he had not been used to it in 
Ireland, sounded to nim extremely vulgar, and gave him 
suspicions of the most painful nature. He had the pre- 
caution, before he left Blacklieath, to go into several 
shops, and to inquire something more concerning his 
fair ladies. All he heard was much to their advantage ; 
that is, much to the advantage of Miss Sharperson's for- 
tune. All agreed that she was a rich Scotch heiress. 
A rich Scotch heiress. Sir John wisely (considered, might 
have an humble companion who spoke bad English. He 
concluded that squeedged was Scotch, blamed himself 
for his suspicions, and was more in love with his mis- 
tress and with himself than ever. As he returned to 
town, he framed the outline of a triumphant letter to his 
brother on his approaching marriage. The bet was a 
matter at present totally beneath his consideration. 
However, we must do him the justice to say, that like 
a man of honour, he resolved that, as soon as he had 
won the lady's heart, he would candidly tell her his cir- 
cumstances, and then leave her the choice either to 
marry him or break her heart, as she pleased. Just 
as he had formed this generous resolution, at a sudden 
turn of the road he overtook Miss Sharperson's coach ; 
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he bowed, and looked in as he passed, when, to his 
astonishment, he saw, squeedged up in the corner by 
Miss Felicia, Mr. Queasy. He thought that this was a 
blunder in etiquette that would never have been made in 
Ireland. Perhaps his mistress was of the same opinioOv 
for she hastily pulled down the blind as Sir John passed. 
A cold qualm came over the lover's heart. He lost no 
time in idle doubts and suspicions, but galloped on to 
town as fast as he could, and went immediately to call 
upon the Scotch officer with whom he had trayeUed, 
and whom he knew to be keen and pmdent. He recol- 
lected the map of the Rasc^y estate, which he saw in 
Miss Sharperson's breakfast-room, and he remembered 
that the lands were said to lie in that part of Scotland 
from which Captain Murray came : from him he resolved 
to inouire into the state of the premises, before he should 
offer himself as tenant for life. Captain Murray assur^ 
him that there was no such place as RascWy in that 
part of Scotland ; that he had never heard of any such 
person as Miss Sharperson, though he was acquainted 
with every family and every estate in the neighbourhood 
where she fabled hers to be. O'Mooney drew, from 
memory, the map of the Rascally estate. Captain Mur- 
ray examined the boundaries, and assured him that his 
cousin's (the general's) lands joined his own at the very 
spot which he described, and that unless two straight 
lines could enclose a space, the Rascally estate could 
not be found. 

Sir John, naturally of a warm temper, proceeded, 
however, with prudence. The Scotch officer admired 
his sagacity in detecting this adventure. Sir John 
waited at his hotel for Queasy, who had promised to 
call to let him know when the ladies would go to 7\ui- 
bridge. Queasy came. Nothing could equal his aston- 
ishment and dismay when he was told the news. 

^ No such place as the Rascally estate ! llien I'm 
an undone man ! an undone man !" cried poor Queasy, 
bursting into tears: '*but I'm certain it's impossible; 
and you'll find, Sir John, you've been misinfonned. I 
would stake my life upon it, Miss Sharperson's a rich 
heiress, and has a rich grandmother. Why, she's five 
hundred pounds in my debt, and I know of her being 
thousands and thousands in the books of as good men 
as myself, to whom I've recommended her, which I 
woiddn't have done for my life if I had not known hsr 
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to be solid. Yoall find shell prove a rich heiress, Sfir 
John." 

Sir John hoped so, but the proofs were not yet satisfac- 
tory. Queasy determined to inquire about her pay- 
ments to certain creditors at Blackheath, and promised 
to give a decisive answer in the morning. O'Mooney 
saw that this man was too great a fool to be a knave ; 
his perturbation was evidently the perturbation of a dupe, 
not of an accompUce : Queasy was made to ** be an 
anvil, not a hammer.'^ In the midst of his own disap- 
pointment, our good-natured Hibernian really pitied this 
poor currier. 

The next morning Sir John went early to Blackheath. 
All was confusion at Miss Sharperson's house ; the steps 
covered with grates and furniture of all sorts ; porters 
carrying out looking-glasses, Egyptian tables, and can- 
delabras; the noise of workmen was heard in every 
apartment; and louder than all the rest, O'MooneT 
heard the curses that were denounced against his rich 
heiress — curses such as are bestowed on a swindler ut 
the moment of detection by the tradesmen whom she 
has ruined. 

Our hero, who was of a most happy temper, congratu- 
lated himself upon having, by his own wit and prudence, 
escaped making the practical bull of marrying a female 
swindler. 

Now that Phelim's immediate hopes of marrying a rich 
heiress were over, his bet with his brother appeared to 
him of more consequence, and he rejoiced in the reflection 
that this was the third day he had spent in England, and 
that he had but once been detected. — ^The ides of March 
were come, but not passed ! 

^ My lads,** said he to the workmen who were busy 
in carrying out the furniture from Miss Sharperson's 
house, ^ all hands are at work, I see, in saving what 
they can from the wreck of the ShoffersovL. She was as 
weU-fitted out a vessel, and in as gallant trim, as any 
ship upon the face of the earth.** 

^ Ship upon the face of the yearth P* repeated an Eng- 
Hsh porter with a sneer; *^Aup upon the face of the 
water, you shoidd say, master ; but I take it you be*s an 
Inshman.** 

O'Mooney had reason to be particular^ vexed at 
being detected by this man, who spoke a miserable jar- 
gODf and who seemed not to have a very extensive range 
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of ideas. He was one of those half-witted geniuses 
who catch at the shadow of an Irish bull. In fact, 
Phelim had merel]^ made a lapsus linguae, and had used 
an expression justifiable by the authority of the elegant 
and witty Lord Chesterfield, who said — no, who irrote — 
that the English navy is the finest navy upon the face of 
the earth ! But it was in vain for our hero to argue the 

S>int ; he was detected—no matter how or by whom. 
ut this was only his second detection, and three of his 
four days of proMition were past 

He dined this day at Captain Murray's. In the room 
in which they dined there was a picture of the eaptwif 
painted by Komney. Sir John, who happened to be 
seated opposite to it, observed that it was a very fine 
picture ; the more he looked at it the more he Uked iU 
His admiration was at last unluckily expressed : he said, 
^ That's an incomparable, an inimiUible picture ; it is ab- 
solutely more like than the originalJ"* 

A keen Scotch lady in company smiled, and repeated, 
** More like than the original ! Sir John, if I had not been 
told by my relative here that you were an Englishman, I 
should have set you doon^ from that speech, for an 
Irishman.'* 

This unexpected detection brought the colour for a 
moment into Sir John's face ; but immediately recovering 
his presence of mind, he said, ** That was, I acknowledge, 
an excellent Irish bull ; but in the course of my travels I 
have heard as good English bulls as Irish." 

To this Captain Murray politely acceded, and he pro- 
duced some laughable instances in support of the asser- 
tion, which gave the conversation a new turn. 

0*Mooney felt extremely obliged to the captain for 
this, especially as he saw by h£ countenance that he 
also had suspicions of the truth. The first moment he 
found himself alone with Murray, our liero said to him, 
*' Murray, you are too good a fellow to impose upon, 
even in jest Your keen countrywoman guessed the 
truth — I am an Irishman, but not a swindler. You shall 
hear why I conceal my country and name ; only keep 
my secret till to-morrow night, or I shall lose a hundred 
guineas by my frankness." 

O^Mooney then explained to him the nature of his bet 
'^This is only my third detection« and half of it toIub. 

•Tmbtmwm naif 
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tary, I might saj^ if I chose to higgle, which I scorn 
to do." 

Captain Murray was so much pleased by this open- 
ness, that as he shook hands with O'Mooney, he said, 
** Give me leave to teU yon, sir, that even if you should 
lose your bet by this frai^ behaviour, you will have 
gained a better thing — a friend." 

In the evening our hero went with his friend and a 
party of gentlemen to Maidenhead, near which place a 
battle was to be fought next day between two uunous 
pugilists, Bourke and Belcher. At the appointed time 
the combatants appeared upon the stage; the whole 
boxing corps and the gentlemen amateurs crowded to be- 
hold the spectacle. Phelim 0'Mooney*s heart beat for 
the Irish champion Bourke ; but he kept a guard upon his 
tongue, and had even the forbearance not to bet upon his 
countryman's head. How many rounds were fongnt, and 
how many minutes the fight lasted, how many blows 
were put in on each side, or which was the game man of 
the two, we forbear to decide or relate, as all this has 
been settled in the newspapers of the day ; where also 
it was remarked, that Bourke, who lost the battle, ** waa 
put into a postchaise, and left standing half an hour, while 
another fight took place. This was very scandalous on 
the part of his friends," says the humane newspaper his- 
torian, ^ as the poor man might possibly be dymg." 

Our hero O'Mooney's heart a^n got the better of his 
head. Forgetful of his bet, forgetful of every thing but 
humanity, he made his way up to the chaise whero 
Bourke was left. ** How are you, my gay fellow I" saud 
he. ^ Can you sesataU wkh the eye ikats knocked out r* 
The brutal populace, who overheard this question, set 
ap a roar of laughter: ** A bull! a bull! an Irish bull! 
Did you hear the question this Irish gentleman asked his 
countryman f 

O'Mooney was ^detected a fourth time, and this time 
he was not adiamed. There was one man in the crowd 
who did not join in the laugh : a poor Irishman, of the 
name of Terence M*Dennod. He had in former times 
gone out a grousing, near Coik, with our hero ; and the 
moment he heard his voice, he sjnrang forward, and with 
micouth Imt honest demonstrations of joy exclaimed, 
** Ah, my dear master ! my dear young master ! Phelim 
(VMoooey, Esq. And I hiaive foimd your honour alive 
again 1 By the blessing of Ck>d above* 111 never part 
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yon now tOl I die; and Fllgo to the world's end to 

^ O'Mooney wished him at the world's end thia instnt* 
yet could not prevail upon himself to check this allee* 
tionate foUower of the O'Mooneys. He, however, put 
half a crown into his hand, and hmted that if he wished 
really to serve him, it must be at some other time. Hbe 
poor fellow threw down the money, saying he would 
never leave him. '* Bid me do any thing, barring thai. 
No, you shall never part me. Do what you plase wiUi 
me, still 1*11 be close to your heart, like your own 
shadow: knock me down ii you will, and wilcomov ten 
times a day, and I'll be up again like a ninepin : only let 
me sarve your honour ; I'll ask no wages, nor tal^e none.** 
There was no withstanding all this ; and whether our 
hero's good-nature deceived him we shall not determine, 
but he thought it most prudent, as he could not get rid 
of Terence, to take him into his service, to let him into his 
secret, and to make him swear that he would never utter 
the name of Phelim 0*Mooney during the remainder of 
this day. Terence heard the secret of the bet with Joy, 
entered into the Jest with all the readiness of an Irisn* 
man, and with equal Joy and readiness swore by the hind 
leg of the holy lamb that he would never mention, even 
to his own dog, the name of Phelim O'Mooney, Esq., 

Sood or bad, till past twelve o'clock ; and furtlier, that 
e would, till the clock should strike that hour, call his 
master Sir John Bull, and nothing else, to all men, 
women, and children upon the floor of God's creatioo. 

Satisfled with the fulness of this oath, O'Mooney re* 
solved to return to town with his man Terence M*I)er- 
mod. He, however, contrived, before he got there, to 
make a practical bull, by which he was detected a flfth 
time. He got into the coach which was driving frvm 
London instead of that which was driving to lx)iidon, 
and he would have been carried rapidly to Oxford, had 
not his man Terence, alter they had proceeded a mile 
and a half on the wrong road, put his nead down from 
the top of the coach, crying, as he looked in at the win- 
dow, ^ Master, Sir John Bull, are you there 1 Do you 
know we'i^ in the wronff box, going to Oxford 1" 
'* Your master's an Irishman, dare to say, as well as 

Jourself," said the coachman, as he let Sur John ottt. 
[e walked back to Maidenhead« and took a chaiae to 
town. 
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It was six o'clock what be gfotto Londoiiy and he went 
into a coffee-house to dine. He sal down beside a gren- 
Ueman who was leading the newspaper. ''Any news, 
to-day, sir r* 

The gentleman told biai the news of the day, and then 
began to read alood sohm paragraphs in a strong Hiber- 
nian accent. Oor hero was sorry that he had met with 
another countryman; but bo resolwed to set a guard 
upon his lips, and he knew that his own aecent could not 
betray him. The stranger read on till he came to atrial 
about a legacy whidi an old woman had left to her cats. 
O^Mooney exclaimed, ** I hate cats almost as much as 
old women ; and if I had been die English minister, I 
would hare laid the dag^img upon cats.** 

** If you had been tlM IriA minister, you mean,** said 
the stranger, smiling; ''for I peroeiTe now you are a 
countryman of my own.** 

^H^RT can you think so, sir!* said OKooner: "you 
hare no reason to suppose so from my accent, I belioTe.*' 

** None in life— quite the contrary ; for you i^ieak re- 
markable pure Engltsh-HM>t the least note or half-note 
of the brojpe; but there's another sort of freemason 
sign by which we Hibeinians know one another and are 
known all over the globe. Whether to call it a con- 
fusion of expressions or of ideas I canH telL Now an 
Englishman, if he had been saying what you did, sir, just 
now, would haire taken time to separate the dog and the 
tax, and he would have put the tax upon cats, and let the 
dogs so about their business.** Our hero, with his usual 
good-humour, acknowledged himself to be fairly detected. 

«*Well, sir,'' said the stranger, ** if I had not found 
you out before by the blunder, I should be sura now you 
were my oounttrman b^ your food-humour. An Irish- 
man can take what's said to him, provided no affronCs 
■Msant, with iiK»i good-humour tlutn any man on earth.** 

''At, that hs can,** cried 0*Mooney : «*he lends him- 
self,like die whale, to be tickled even by the fellow with 
the haipoon, till he finds what hs is awiut, and then he 
pays away, and pitdies tte fellow, boat and all, to the 
dew. Ah, eoontiTman! ^ou would give me credit in- 
deed for my good-humour if you knew what danger 3^00 
Imvopnt me m by detecting me for an Irislunan. I feiaTe 
boon SDmid ovt six times, and if I blunder twice more 
beiora twdve o'clock this nig^ IshaU looe a hundred 
bffXz bat I win make sura of my btt; forlwiO 
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go home strsight this minute, lock myBelf op in mf 
room, and not say a word to any mortal till the watch- 
man cries ' past twelve o'clock ;' then the fast and laag 
lent of my tongue will be fairly over ; and if youH meet 
me, my dear friend, at the King's Arms, we will have a 
good supper and keep Easter for ever." 

Phelim, pursuant to his resolution, returned to his 
hotel, and shut himself up in his room, where he re- 
mained in perfect silence and consequent safety till 9bout 
nine o'clock. Suddenly he heard a great huzzaing in the 
«treet ; he looked out of the window, and saw that all 
the houses in the street were illuminated. His landlady 
came bustling into his apartment, followed by waiters 
with candles. His spirits instantly rose, though he did 
not clearly know the cause of the rejoicings. ^ I give 
you joy, ma'am. What are you aU illuminating for!" 
said he to his landlady. 

** Thank you, sir, with all my heart I am not sure. 
It is either for a great victory or the peace. Bob- 
waiter — step out and inquire for the gentieroan." 

The gentleman preferred stepping out to inquire for 
himsellT The illuminations were in honour of the peace. 
He totally forgot his bet, his silence, and his prudence, 
in his sympathy with the general joy. He walked 
rapidly from street to street, acbniring the various elegant 
devices. A crowd was standing before the windows of 
a house that was illuminated with extraordinary splen* 
dour. He inquired whose it was, and was informed that 
it belonged to a contractor who had made an immense 
fortune by the war. 

^ Then Fm sure these illuminations of his for the peace 
are none of tl^ most sincere," said O'Mooney. The mob 
were of his opinion ; and Phelim, who was now, alas ! 
worked up to the proper pitch for blundering, added, by 
way of ineasing ms andience still more, '* If this con- 
tractor bad iUwiUnated in character, it should have been 
with dark lanterns.** 

^ Should it 1 by Jasus ! that would be an Irish illumi- 
nation," cried some one. ** Arrah, honey ! you're an 
Irishman, whoever you are, and have spoke your mind 
in character." 

Sir John Bull was vexed that the piece of wit which 
he had aimed at the contractor had recoiled upon him- 
•elf. ''It is always, as my countryman observed, 1^ 
Iwfinff loo nneh wit tint I btamder. The dense take mt 
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if I sport a single bon mot more this night. Tliis is only 
my seventh detection, I have an eighth blunder still to 
the f^ood; and if I can but keep my wit to myself till I 
am out of purgatory, then I shall be in heaven, and may 
sing lo triumphe in spite of my brother." 

Fortunately, Phelim had not made it any part of his 
bet that he should not speak to himself an Irish idiom, 
or that he should not tMnk a bull. Resolved to be as ob* 
stinately silent as a monk of La Trappe, he once more 
shut himself up in his cell, and fell fast asleep— dreamed 
that fat bulls of Basan encompassed him round about^^ 
that he ran down a steep hill to escape them — ^that his 
foot slipped — ^he rolled to the bottom — felt the bull's 
horns in his side — ^heard the bull bellowing in his ears — 
wakened — and found Terence M'Dermod tallowing at his 
room door. 

^ Sir John Bull ! Sir John Bull ! murder ! murder ! my 
dear master, Sir John Bull ! murder, robbery, and re- 
ward! let me in ! for the love of the Holy Virgin! they 
are all after you!" 

" Who 1 are you drunk, Terence I" said Sir John, 
opening the door. 

*• No, but they are mad — all mad." 

" Who r 

** The constable. They are all mad entirely, and the 
lord mayor, all along with your honour's making me 
swear I would not tell your name. Sure they are all 
coming armed in a body to put you in jail for a forgery* 
unless I run back and tell them the truth — ^will 1 1" 

*' First tell me the truth, blunderer !" 

*' 111 make my affidavit I never blundered, plase your 
honour, but just went to the merchant's, as you ordered^ 
with the draught, signed with the name I swore not to 
utter till past twelve. I presents the draught, and waits 
to be paid. 'Are you Mr. O'Mooney's servant t' says 
one of the clerks, after a while. *' No, sir, not at all, sir,' 
said I ; ' I'm Sir John Bull's, at your sarvice.' He puz- 
zles and puzzles, and asks me did I bring the draught, 
and was that your writing at the bottom of it ! I still 
said it was my master's writing. Sir John BuWs, and no 
other. They whispered from one up to t'other, and then 
said it was a forgeiy, as I overheard, and must go before 
the mayor. With that, while the master, who was called 
down to be examined as to his opinion, was putting on 
hisi^siMies to spell it out, I gives them, one and all, th^ 
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dqs and whips out of the street-door and home to gntB 
your honour notice, and haye been breaking my heut 
at the door this half-hour to make you heai^— and now 
you have it alL** 

*'I am in a worse dilemma now than when between 
the horns of the buli,** thought Sir John : ** I must now 
either tell my real name, avow myself an Irishman, and 
so lose my bet, or else go to jail.*' 

He pre^rred going to jail. He resolved to pvetend 
to be dumb, and ne diarged Terence not to betray him. 
The officers of justice came to take him up : Sir John 
resigned himself to them, making signs that he could not 
speSc. He was carried before a magistrate. The mer- 
chant had never seen Mr. Phelim O'Mooney, but could 
swear to his handwriting and signature, having many of 
his letters and draughts. The draught in question was 
produced. Sir Jolm Bull would neither acknowledge 
nor deny the signature, but in dumb show made signs ol 
innocence. No art or persuasion could make him speak ; 
he kept his fingers on his lips. One of the bailiflb c^red 
to open Sir John's mouth. Sir John clenched his hand, 
in token that if thev used violence he knew his remedy. 
To the magistrate he was all bows and respect : but t&e 
law, in spite of civility, must take its course. 

Terence M'Dermod beat his breast, and called upon all 
the saints in the Irish calendar when he saw the com- 
mittal actually made out, and his dear master given over 
to the constables. Nothing but his own oaSi and his 
master's commanding eye, which was fixed upon him at 
this instant, could have made him forbear to utter — ^what 
he had never in his life been before so strongly tempted 
to tell— the truth. 

Determined to win his wager, our hero suflfered him- 
self to be carried to a lock-up house, and persisted in 
keeping silence till the clock struck twelve ! Then the 
charm was broken, and he spoke. He began talking to 
himself, and singing as loud as he possibly could. The 
next morning Terence, who was no longer bound by his 
oath to conceal Phelim's name, hastened to his master's 
correspondent in town, told the whole story, and 
O'Mooney was Uberated. Having won his bet by his 
wit and steadiness, he had now tM prudence to give op 
these adventnrinff schemes, to whicn he had so nearly 
become a dope ; he returned immediately to Ireland to 
his biother, and deteminad to settle quietly to 
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His good brother paid him the hundred gvineas most jo]^ 
fully, declaring that he had never spent a hundred guineas 
better in his ufe than in recovering a brother. Phelim 
had now conquered his foolish ^slike to trade: hk 
brother took him into partnership, and Phelim O'Moonejr 
never relapsed into Sir John BoU. 



CONCLUSION. 

Unable any longer to support the tone of irony, w» 
J03rfully speak in our own characters, and explicitly de- 
clare our opinion, that the Irish are an ingemous, gen^* 
rous people ; that the huUs and blunders of which they 
are accused are often imputable to their neighbours* or 
that they are justifiable by ancient precedents, or that 
they are produced by their habits of using figurative and 
witty language. By what their good-humour is produced 
we know not ; but that it exists we are certain. In Ire- 
land, the countenance and heart expand at the approach 
of wit and humour: the poorest labourer forgets his 
poverty and toil in the pleasure of enjojring a joke. 
Among all classes of the people, provided no malice is 
obviously meant, none is apprehended. That such is the 
character of the majority of the nation there cannot f# 
«# be a more convincing and satisfactory proof than the 
manner in which a late publication* was received in Ire- 
land. The Irish were tne first to laugh at the caricature 
of their ancient foibles, and it was generally taken merely 
as good-humoured raillery, not as insultmg satire. If 
gratitude for this generosity has now betrayed us un- 
awares into the language of panegyric, we may hope for 
paidcm from the liberal of both nations. Those who are 
thoroughly acquainted with Ireland will roost readily 
admowledge the justice of our praises ; those who are 
ignorant of the country will not, perhaps, be displeased 
to have their, knowledge of the people of Ireland ex- 
tended. Many foreign jMctures of Inshmen are as gro- 
f tee({ue and absurd as the Chinese pictures of lions: 
• lutymg never seen that animal, the Chinese can paint hint 
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only from the descriptions of yoyagers, which are sone- 
times iffnorantly, sometimes wantonly, exaggerated. 

In M. de Voltaire*s Age of Lewis the Fourteenth we 
find the following passage : — ** Some nations seem made 
to be subject to others. The English have always had 
over the Irish the superiority of genius, wealth, and 
arms. The superiority wMch the whites have over the ne- 
groes.**^ 

A note in a subsequent edition informs us, that the 
ii^urious expression — ** The superiority which the whites 
kave over the negroes,^ was erased by M. de Voltaire ; 
and his editor subjoins his own opinion. ^ The nearly 
savage state in which Ireland was when she was con- 
quered, her superstition, the oppression exercised by the 
English, the religious fanatieism which divides the Irish 
into two hostile nations, such were the causes which 
have held down this people in depression and weakness* 
Religious hatreds are appeased, and this country has 
recovered her liberty. The Irish no lon^r yield to the 
English, either in industry or in information.**t 

The last sentence of this note might, if it hao reached 
the eyes or ears of the incensed Irish historian, Mr. 
0*HHlioran, have assuafced his wrath against Voltaire for 
the unguarded expression in the text ; unless the amor 
patriae of the historian, like the amour propre of some 
Individuals, instead of being gratified by congratulations 
on their improvement, should be intent upon demon- 
strating that there never was any thing to improve. As 
we were neither kom nor bred in Ireland, we cannot be 
supposed to possess this amor natrias in its full force : 
we profess to be attached to the oountry only for its 
merits ; we acknowledge that it is a matter of indifTer- 
Snce to us whether the Irish derive their origin from the 
Spaniards, or the Milesians, or the Welsh : we are not 
ao violently anxious as we ought to be to determine 
whether or not the language spoken by the Pheniciaa 



• « n y t diS ottkNM dMi*t hoM MinMa fUt« poor lirt ■ovnlM A PUUvl 
Lm Aflflola onl UM^JMira m sur iM Iriandolt l« tupcnprkU du f*iiM. em 
ffklMMM, tl dM triUM. fjn auptrioriti f ii# Ut Uanet onl mr In nm%r».^ 

t ** On Unit daiM Im prnmMrw Miiloiw, U wupirtmrit' f m Ita klmmct «if 
Mr Im It grm. M. da Voftain eflkgt MfUi tnpnmkm li^urieoM. L^ftiai 
■raiqM Mivift o« 4toll llrUiMto lomqiiVI* Ail eooqulMi, la maprmHiMS 
ropprawlMi Maroda par \m Anfloia, la fluMiiafna reil||ia«i ^u^ divlaa ka lilaa 
mm a« daox natfana a wa a m laa. udlaa aani laa aaoaaa qm ani raiauoaa ea pa« 
^a dana Pabalwaaina it al dana fo ib l aawa. Laa halnaa rtliflavaM at aaat a»- 
etmpkm, al cUa t rtprta aa llband. Ltt IrlmUait mt U ctdtnt plus mut Jk»^ 
#Mt id aft SidMCrte fii m teaiMw.* 
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slave, in Terence*8 play, was Irish ; nay, we shoold not 
break our hearts if it could never be satisfactorily proved 
that Albion is only another name for Ireland.* We 
moreover candidly confess that we are more interested 
in the fate of the present race of its inhabitants than in 
the historian of St Patrick, St Facharis, St Cormoc ; 
the renowned Brien Bom ; Tireldach, king of Connaught ; 
M^Murrough, king of Leinster ; Diarmod; Righ-Dam&a; 
Labra-Loing-seach ; Tighermas ; Ollamh-Foldha ; the 
M'Giolla-Phadraigs; or even the great William of Og- 
ham ; and by this declaration we nave no fear of giving 
offisnce to any but rusty antiquaries. We think it some- 
what more to the honour of Ireland to enumerate the 
names of some of the men of genius idiom she has pro- 
duced: Milton and Shakspeare stand unrivalled; but 
Ireland can boast of Usher, Boyle, Denham, Congreve, 
Moljrneux, Farauhar, Sir Richard Steele, Bickerst^, Sir 
Hans Sloane, Berkeley, Orrery, Pamel, Swift, T. Sheri- 
dan, Welsham, Brjran, Robinson, Goldsmith, Stenie« 
Johxison,t Ticket, Brooke, Zeland, Hussey Burgh, three 
Hamiltons, Young, Charlemont, Macklin, Murfuiy, Bfre. 
Sheridan,^ Francis Sheridan, Kirwan, Brinsley Sheridan* 
and Burke. 

We enter into no invidious comparisons : it is our sin- 
cere wish to conciliate both countries; and if in this 
slight essay we should succeed in diffusing a more just 
and enlarged idea of the Irish than has been generally 
entertain^ we hope the English will deem it not an un- 
acceptable service. Whatever might have been the 
policy of the Eln^lish nation towards Ireland while she 
was a separate kmgdom, since the union it can ao longer 
be her wish to depreciate the talents or ridicule the lan- 
guage of Hibernians. One of the czars of Russia used 
to take the cap and beUs from his fool, and place it on 
the head of any of his subjects whom he wisned to dis- 
gimce. The idea of extending such a punishment to m 
whole nation was ingenious and ma^^nanimous ; but Eng- 
land cannot now put it into execution towards Ireland* 
Would it not be a practical bull to place the bells upon 
her own imperial head I 
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APPENDIX. 

Thb following coUectioii of Foreign Bollf wm girmk at bj 
man of letters, who is now father of the French AcLden^. 



RECUEIL DE BETISEa 



TouTEs les nations ont des contes plaisans de b^li 
6chapp6es non seulement k des personnes vraiment 
b^tes, mais auz distractions de gens qui ne sont pas sans 
esprit. Les Italiens ont leurs spropositi^ leur arlequin 
ses balourdisesy les Anglois leurs blunders^ les Irlandois 
leurs btUls, 

Mademoiselle Maria Edgeworth ayant fait un recueil 
de ces derniers, \e prends la liberty de lui offirir un petit 
recueil de nos betises qui m6ritent le nom qu*elles por- 
tent aussi bien que les Irish buUs, J'ai fait autrefois une 
dissertation ou je recherchois quelle 6toit la cause du 
rire qu'excitent les bitises, et dans laquelle j'appuyoui 
mon explication de beaucoup d*exemples et peut-^tre 
m^me du mien sans m'en appercevoir; mais la femme 
d'esprit a qui j'ai adress^ cette folie Ta perdue, et Je 
n'ai pas pu la recouvrer. 

Je me souviens seulement que j*y prouvois savammeni 
que le rire excite par les bStises est reffet du contraste 
que nous saisissons entre I'efTort aue fait Thomme qui 
dit la betise, et le mauvais succds ae son effort. J'as- 
similois la marche de Pesprit dans celui qui dit une 
b^tise, ^ ce qui arrive i un homme qui cnerchant \ 
marcher l^gdrement sur un pav^ glissant, tombe lourde- 
ment, ou aux tours mal-adroit du paillasse de la foire. 
Si Ton veut examiner les betises rassembl^es ici» on y 
trouvera toujours un effort manqu6 de ce eenre. 

Un homme, dont la femme avoit ^te saign^e, in- 
terrog6 le lendemain pourquoi elle ne paroissoit pas h 
table, r^pondit : — Elle garde la chambre : Morand Pa 
saign6e bier, et une saign6e affoiblit beaucoup quand elle 
est faite par un habile homme. 

M. de fiaville, intendant de Languedoc, avoit nn secrd* 
taire fort b^te : il se servoit un jour de lui pour ^crire 
ail ministre sur des affaires trds importantes et dicta ces 
mots : '* Ne soyez point 8iuA<na de ce que je me sen 
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d*aiM main ^trangdre pour tous 6crire ma cet obfet 
MoQ 8ecr6taire est si b4te qu*i ce moment mtoe il ne 
s'anper^oit pas que je vous parle de lui.** 

On demandoit ^ un abb6 ae Laval Montmorency ^uel 
fae avoit son irdre le mar^chal dont il 6toit rain6. 
^ Dans deux ans,** dit-il, ^ nous serons du m^nie &ge.** 

On se pr6paroit k observer une Eclipse, et le roi devoit 
assister a robservation. M. de Jonvilie disoit k M. 
Cassini — ^ N*attendra*t-on pas le roi pour commcncer 
Feclipse 1" 

Une femme du peuple qui aroit une petite fille malade 
avec le transport an cerveau, disoit au mMecin« ** Ah, 
monsieur, si vous Taviez entendu cette nuit elle a d6- 
raisonn6e comme une grande personne.** 

Un homme avoit pari6 25 louis qu*il traverseroit le 
grand bassin des Thuileries par un froid trds rigoureux ; 
U alia jusqu*au milieu, renon^a k son entreprise, et revint 
par le m^me chemin en disant, " Paime mieux perdre 
yingt-cinq louis que d*avoir une fluxion de poitrine.** 

Un homme voyoit venir de loin un m^decin de sacon- 
noissance qui I'avoit trait6 plusieurs ann6es auparavant 
dans une maladie ; il se d^touma, et cacha son visage 
pour n'dtre pas reconnu. On lui demandoit ** Pourquoi.** 
— ^' C'est," dit-il, '* que Je suis honteux devant lui de ce 
qu*il y a fort long terns que Je n*ai 6i6 malade.** 

On demande a un homme qui vouloit vendre un che- 
val, " Voire cheval est-il peureux I** — *• Oh, point du 
tout,** r^pond-il, ** il vient de passer plusieurs nuits tout 
seul dans son 6curie." 

Dans une nuerelle entre un pdre et son fils, le pdre re- 
prochoit k celui-ci son ingratitude. ** Je ne vous ai point 
a*obligations,** disoit le mis ; ** vous m*avez fait beaucoup 
de tort ; si vous n*6tiez point n6, Je serois k present 
rh^ritier de mon grand-pdre.** 

Un avare faisant son testament, se fit lui-mtoe son 
h^ritier. 

Un homme voyoit un bateau si chared que les bords 
en ^toient k fleur d*eau : ^ Ma foi,** dit-il, ** si la rividre 
dtoit un pen plus haute le bateau iroit k fond.** 

M. Hume, dans son histoire d*Angleterre, parlant de la 
conspiration attribute aux Cathouques en 1678 sous 
Charles IL rapporte le mot d*un chevalier Player qui 
fftlicitoit la ville des pr6caution8 qu*eUe avoit prises- 
M Et sans lesqueUes,** disoit-ilt ** tous les citoyens an* 
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roient conni risqiie de ae tromrer 6gorg69 le lendemaia 
a leur r^veil." 

Le maire d'nne petite ville, entendant one querelle 
dans la rue au milieu de la nuit, se Idre du lit, et ouvrant 
la flnetre crie aux passansy ** Messieurs, me leverai-jeT** 

Un sot faisoit compliment i uue demoiselle dont la 
mdre venoit de se marier en secondes noces avec un 
ancien ami de la maison — ^Mademoiselle,** lui dit-il, 
'*je suisravi de ceque monsieur Totrepdrevient d'^pou- 
ser madame votre mdre.** 

Racine, qui avoit 6t6 tout sa vie courtisan trds at- 
tentif, 6toit enterrd k Port Royal des champs dont lea 
solitaires s*6toient attir6s I'indignatioa de Louis XIV. 
M. de Boissy, c61dbre par ses detractions, disoit, ** Ra- 
cine n'auroit pas fait cela de son vivant.** 

On racontait dans une conversation que monsieur dt 
Bufibn avoit diss6qu6 une de ses cousines, et une femme 
se r^crioit sur Tinhumanit^ de Panatomiste. M. de 
Mairan lui dit, *' Mais, madame, elle 6toit morte.** 

On parloit avec admiration de la belle vieillesse d*iin 
homme de quatre vingt dix ans, quelqu*un dit— ^ Cela 
vous ^tonne, messieurs ; si mon pere n*6toit pas morty 
il auroit a present cent ans accompUs.** 

Mouet, de Popera comique, conte (}u*arrivant de Lyon, 
et ne voulant pas qu'on sut qu*il 6toit k Paris, ii recom- 
manda k son laquais, suppos6 qu*il fut rencontr^, de dire 
qu'il 6toit a Lyon. Le laquais trouve un ami de son 
maitre, qui lui en demande des nouvelles. '^Il est k 
Lyon,^' dit-il, '* et il ne sera de retour que la semaine 
prochaine." — "Mais," continue le questionneur, "que 
portez vous lal" — '^Ce sont quelques provisions qu'il 
m'a envoyd chercher pour son diner.** 

Un homme examinoit un dessin repr^sentant la coupe 
d'un vaisseau construit en Hollande ; quelqu'un lui dit, 
" £st-ce que monsieur entend le HoUandois.** 

Un homme de loi disoit qu*on ne pouvoit pas faire une 
stipulation valable avec un muet. Un des ^coutans lui 
dit, " Monsieur le docteur, et avec un boiteux, seroit-elle 
bonne 1'* 

Un homme se plaignoit que la maison de son voison 
lui 6toit la vue d*une de ses fenltres ; un autre lui dit, 
" Vous avez un remdde ; faites murer cette fen^tre." 

Un homme ayant 6crit k sa maitresse, avoit g\iss6 le 
billet sous la porte, et puis s*avisant (^ue la fille ne pouiw 
roit pas s*en appercevoir il en torivit un autre en cm 
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lennast ^Pa! mis un billet sons rotre ports; prsnex-y 
garde quand vous sortirez.** 

Un nomme 6tant sur le point de marier sa fille unique, 
se brouille avec ie prdtendant, et dans sa coldre il dit, 
^ Non, monsieur, vous ne serez jamais mon gendre, et 
^uand j'aurois cent filles uniques, Je ne tous en donne- 
lois pas une." 

On avoit reign i la grande poste un lettre avec cette 
tdresse, d Monsieur mon fiU^ Rue, &c. On alloit la 
mettre an rebut; un commis 8*y oppose, et dit ^u*on 
toouvera a qui la lettre s'adresse. Dix ou douze jours 
■e passent. On voit arriver un grand benet, qui dit, 
'^Blessieurs, Je viens savoir si on n*auroit pas gard6 ici 
one lettre de mon cher p^ 1^ — *' Oui, monsieur,** lui dit 
le commis, *' la ToillU** On pr^te ce trait k Bouret, fer- 
mier g6n6ral. 

Bfilord Albemarle 6tant aux eaux d*Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
et ne voulant pas 6tre connu, ordonna a un n^gre qui le 
•ervoit, si on lui demandoit qui 6toit son maltre de dire 
qu*il etoit Francois. On ne manqua pas de faire la 
question au noir, qui r^pondit, ^ Manmaure est Fran^ns^ 
si mot aussiJ" 

Un marchand, en finissant d*6crire une lettre k un de 
ses correspondans, raounit subitement. Son commis 
Hjouta en P. S. '* Depuis ma lettre 6crite je suis mort 
ee matin. Mardi au soir 7eme,^ &c. 

Un petit marchand pr^tendoit avoir achet6 trois sols 
ce qu*il vendoit pour deux. On lui repr^sente que ce 
commerce le ruinera — "Ah," dit-il, "je me sauve sur la 
quantity.** 

Le chevalier de Lorenzi, 6tant a Florence, 6tnit alle 
te promener avec trois de ses amis a quelques lieues de 
la ville, k pied. lis revenoient fort las ; la nuit appro- 
cboit ; il veut se reposer : on lui dit qu'il restoit quatres 
milles k faire — '* On," dit-il, " nous sommes quatres ; ce 
n*est qu*un mille chacun.** 

On pretend qu*un fermier g6n6ral voulant s'^vit^^i 
Tennui ou s^^pargner les frais des lettres dont on Tncca 
bloit au nouvel an, 6crivoit au mois de D^cembre a tous 
les employes de son d6partement qu*il les dispensoit du 
c^r^monial, et que ceux-ci lui r^ponderoient pour Tas- 
surer quUls ss conformeroient a ses ordres. 

Maupertuis faisoit instruire un perroquet par son la- 
quais, et vouloit qu^on lui apprit des mots extraordi- 
•airos. Depuis dimz ana telaquais^eoseignoit 4 ranimal 
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i dire monomoiapOf et le perroquet n*eii disoit qae des 
syllabes s6par6es. Maupertuis faisoit des reproches wot 
laquais ; *' Oh, monsieur,'* dit celui-ci, ** cela ne vas pas 
si vite ; je lui ai d^abord appris mo et puis no.** — ** Vous 
^tes un b^te,** dit Maupertuis, '^il faut lui dire le mot 
entier." — " Monsieur," reprend le laquais, •* U faut lui 
donner le temps de coraprendre.** 

11 y a en Italien une lettre pleine de sprojxmti assei 
plaisans. Un homme 6crit i son ami, ** Ablnamo avuto 
un famosissimo tremmoto che se per la misericordia de 
Dio avesse durato una mezza hora di piu, saremmo tutti 
andati al paradiso che Dio ce ne liben. Vi mando qua« 
tordici peri e sono tutti boni Christiani. A queeta fiera 
i porci sono saliti al cielo. O ricevete, o non ricerett 
questa, datemene aviso." 
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AN ESSAY 



ON 

NOBLE SCIENCE OF SELF-JUSTIFICATION. 



** For which an eloqoenee that aims to ver, 
With natiTe tropes of anfer anna the ae«.*— Pakhku. 



Endowed, as the fair sex indisputably are, with a nat* 
oral genius for the invaluable art of self-justification, it 
may not be displeasing to them to see its rising perfec- 
tion evinced by an attempt to reduce it to a science. 
Possessed, as are all the fair daughters of Eve, of an he- 
reditary propensity, transmitted to them undiminished 
through succeeding generations, to be ^ soon moved with 
the sfightest touch of blame ;** very little precept and 
practice will confirm them in the habit, and instruct them 
in all the maxims, of self-justification. 

Candid pupil, you will readily accede to my first and 
ibndamental axiom — ^that a lady can do no wrong. 

But simple as this maxim may appear, and suited to 
the level of the meanest capacity, the talent of applying 
it on all the important, but more esp«tcially on all the most 
trivial, occurrences of domestic life, so as to secure private 
peace and pubhc dominion, has hitherto been monopo- 
lized by the female adepts in the art of self-justification. 

Excuse me for insinuating by this expression that 
there may be yet among you some novices. To these, 
if any such, I principally address myself. 

And now, lest fired with ambition you lose all by aim- 
ing at too much, let me explain and limit my first prin- 
ciple, ^ That you can do no wrong.** You must be aware 
that real perfection is beyond the reach of mortals, nor 
would I have you aim at it ; indeed it is not in any de- 
gree necessary to our purpose. You have heard of the 
estaUished belief in the infallibility of the sovereign poi^ 
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tiflT, whicli prevailed not many centuries ago : — if man 
was allowed to be infallible, I see no renson why the 
tame privilege should not be extended to woman \ — but 
times nave changed ; and since the happy age of credu- 
lity is passed, leave the opinions of men to their natural 
perversity — their actions are the best test of their f;iith. 
Instead, then, of a belief in your infalhbility, endeavour 
to enforce iniphcit submission to your authority. This 
will give you infinitely less trouble, and will answer your 
purpose as well. 

Right and wrong, if we go to the foundation of things, 
are, as casuists tell us, really words of very dubious sig- 
nification, perpetually varymg with custom and fashion, 
and to be adjusted ultimately by no other standards but 
opinion and force. Obtain power, then, by all means ; 
power is the law of man ; make it yours. 

But to return from a frivolous disquisition about right, 
let me teach you the art of defending the wrong. After 
having thus pointed out to you the glorious end of your 
labours, 1 must now instruct you in the equally glorioui 
means. 

For the advantage of my subject I address myself 
chiefly to married ladies ; but those who have not as yet 
the good fortune to have that common enemy, a husband, 
to combat, may in the mean time practise my precepts 
upon their fathers, brothers, and female friends; with cau- 
tion, however, lest by discovering their arms too soon, 
they preclude themselves from the power of using them 
to the fullest advantiige hereafter. I therefore recom- 
mend it to them to prefer, with a philosophical modera- 
tion, the future to tlu* present. 

Timid brides, yoj have, probably, hitherto been ad- 
dressed as angels. Prepare for the time when you shall 
again become mortal. Take the alarm at the first ap- 
proach of blame ; at the first hint ol n discovery that you 
are any thing Icks than infallible:— cortradict, delmte, 
justify, recriminate, rage, weep, swoon, du any thing but 
yield to conviction. 

I take it for granted that you have already acauired 
sufllcient command of voice ; vou need not stuJy its 
compass; going beyond its pitch has a peculiarly happy 
•fleet upon some occasions. But are you voluble enough 
to drown all sense in a torrent of words ! Can you be 
loud enough to overpower the voice of all who shall at- 
tempt to interrupt or contradict you 1 Are you miati 
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of the petulant, the peerwh, and the sullen tone 1 Have 
you practised the akarpnesa which provokes retort, and 
the continual monotony which by setting^ your adverHary 
to sleep effectually precludes reply 1 an event which is 
always to be conuidered as decisive of the victory, or at 
least as reducing it to a drawn battle : — ^you and Sornnus 
divide the prize. 

Thus prepared for an eng^agement, you will next, if 
you have not already done it, study the weak part of the 
character of your enemy— vour husband, I mean : if he 
be a man of high spirit, jealous of command and impa- 
tient of control, one who decider for himself, and who 
is little troubled with the insanity of minding what the 
world says of him, you must proceed with extreme cir« 
cumspection ; vou must not dare to provoke the com* 
bined forces of the enemy to a regular engagement, but 
harass him with perpetual petty skirmishes: in these* 
though you gain little at a time, you will gradually weary 
the patience and break the spirit of your opponent. If 
he be a man of spirit, he must also be generous ; and 
what man of generosity will contend for trifles with ^ 
woman who submits to him in all affairs of consequence, 
who is in his power, who is weak, and who loves him t 

**Can superior with inferior power contend!*' No; 
the spirit of a lion is not to be roused by the teasing of 
an insect. 

But such a man as I have described, besides being as 
generous as he is brave, will probably be of an active 
temper: then you have an inestimable advantage ; for ha 
will set a high value upon a thing for which vou have 
none — time ; he will acknowledge the force of your ar- 
guments merely from a dread of their length ; he will 
yield to you in trifles, particularly in trifles which do not 
mihtate against his authority ; not out cf regard for you, 
but for his time; for what man can prevail upon himself 
to debate three hours about what could be as well decided 
in three minutes ? 

Lest among inflnite variety the difilculty of immediate 
selection should at flrst perplex you, let me point out that 
matters of taste will aflord you, of all others, tlie most 
ample and incessant subjects of debate. Here you have 
no criterion to appeal to. Upon the same principle, next 
to matters of taste, points of opinion will afford the most 
constant exercise to your talents. Here you will have 
an opportunity of citing the opinions of all the living ^nd 
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dead you have ever known* besides ttiB dear privilefi 
of repeating continually, ^ Nay, you muBt allow thmt,^ 
Ct, ^ You can't deny Mtt, for it*8 the nnirersal opinioa 
»«/erybody 8a3rs so! ererybody thinks so! 1 wonder 
to hear }rou express such an opinion ! Nobody bat 
yourself is of that way of thinking !" with innumeraUe 
other phrases, with which a slight attention to polite 
conversation will furnish you. This mode of opposing 
authority to argument, and assertion to proof, is of such 
unirersal utility that I pray you to practise it. 

If the point in dispute be some opmion relative to your 
character or disposition, allow, in general, that ** you are 
sure you have a great many faults ;** but to every spe- 
cific charge reply, <* Well, I am sure I don't know, but I 
did not think that was one of my faults ! nobody ever 
accused me of that before ! Nay, I was always remark- 
able for the contrary ; at least before I was acquainted 
with you, sir : in my own family I was always remark- 
able ior the contrary ; ask any of my own friends ; ask 
any of them ; they must know me best." 

But if, instead of attacking the material parts of your 
character, your husband should merely presume to ad- 
vert to your manners, to some slight personal habit which 
might be made more agreeable to him ; prove, in the first 
place, that it is his fault that it is not agreeable to him ; 
ask which is most to blame, she who ceases to please, or 
he who ceases to be pleased t* His eyes are changed, 
or opened. But it may perhaps have been a matter 
almost of indifference to him till you undertook its 
defence : then make it of consequence by rising in 
eagerness in proportion to the insignificance of your 
object; if he can draw consequences, this will be an 
excellent lesson : if you are so tender of blame in the 
veriest trifles, how unimpeachable must you be in matters 
of importance. As to personal habits, begin by denying 
that you have any ; or, in the paradoxical language of 
Rousseau,t declare that the only habit you have is the 
habit of having none ; as all personal habits, if they have 
been of any longstanding, must have become involuntary, 
the unconscious culprit may assert her innocence with- 
out hazarding her veracity. 

However, if you happen to be detected in the very 
fact, and a person cries, ^ Now, now you are doing itr 
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snbnut, but declare at the aame moment, **T|iat ie the 
very first time in yoor whole life that you were ever 
known to be guilty of it ; and therefore it can be no 
habitt and of course nowise reprehensible." 

Extend the rage for vindication to all the objects which 
the most remotely concern you ; take even inanimate 
objects under your protection. Your dress, your furni- 
ture, your property, every thing which is or has been 
yours, defend, and this upon the principles of the soundest 
philosophy ; each of these things all compose a part of 
your personal merit;* all that, connected Uie most dis- 
tantly with your idea, gives pleasure or pain to others, 
becomes an object of blame or praise, and consequently 
claims your support or vindication. 

In the course of the management of your house, chil- 
dren, family, and affairs, probably some few errors of 
omission or commission may strike your husband's per- 
vading eye ; but these errors, admitting them to be errors, 
you will never, if yon please, allow to be charged to any 
deficiency in memory, judgment, or activity on your part. 

There are surely people enough around you to divide 
and share the blame ; send it from one to another, till at 
last, by universal rejection, it is proved to belong to no- 
body. You will say, however, tnat facts remam unal- 
terable; and that m some unlucky instance, in the 
changes and chances of human affairs, you may be 
proved to have been to blame. Some stubborn evidence 
may appear against you ; still you may prove an alibi, or 
balance the evidence. There is nothmg equal to balanc- 
ing evidence ; doubt is, you know, the most philosophic 
state of the human mind, and it will be kind of you to 
keep your husband perpetually in this skeptical state. 

Indeed, the short method of denying absolutely all 
blameable facts I should recommend to pupils as the 
best ; and if in the beginning of their career they may 
startle at this mode, let them depend upon it that in theur 
future practice it must become perfectly familiar. The 
nice distinction of simulation and dissimulation depends 
but on the trick of a syllable ; palliation and extenuation 
are universally allowable in self-defence ; prevarication in- 
evitably follows, and falsehood <* is but in tne next degree.** 

Yet I would not destroy this nicety of conscience too 
■oon. It may be of use in your first setting out, becausa 

* VidtHoM. 
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yiHi most establish credit ; in proportion to yoor credil 
will be the ralue of your future asseverations. 

in the mean time, however, argument and debate are 
allowed to the most rigid moralist. You can never per- 
jure yourself by swearing to a false opinion. 

I come now to the art of reasoning : donH be alarmed 
at the name of reasoning, fair pupils; I will explain to 
you my meaning. 

If, instead of the fiery-tempered being I formerly de- 
scribed, you should fortunately be connected with a man 
who, having formed a justly high opinion of your sex, 
should propose to treat vou as his equal, and who in any 
little dispute which might arise between you should de- 
sire no other arbiter than reason ; triumph in his mis- 
taken candour, regularly appeal to the decision of rea- 
son at the beginning of every contest, and deny its 
jurisdiction at the conclusion. 1 isike it for ^nted that 
you will be on the wrong side of every question, and, in- 
aeed, in general, I advise you to choose the wrong side 
of an argument to defend ; while you are voung in the 
science it will afford the best exercise, and as you im- 
prove the best display, of your talents. 

If, then, reasonable pupils, you would succeed in argu- 
ment, attend to the following instructions : — 

Begin by preventing, if possible, the specific statement 
of any position, or, if reduced to it, use the most general 
termSf and take advantage of the ambiguity which all 
languHges and which most philosophers allow. Above 
all things, shun definitions; they will prove fatal to you; 
for two persons of sense and candour who define their 
terms cannot argue long without either convincing or 
being convinced, or parting in equal good-humour; to 
prevent which, go over and over the same ground, wan- 
ner as wide as possible from the point, but always with 
a view to return at last precisely to the same spot from 
which you set out. I should remark to you, that the 
choice of your weapons is a circumstance much to be 
attended to : choose always those which your adversarr 
cannot use. If your husband is a man of wit, yoo will 
of course undervalue a talent which is never connected 
with judgment : ** for your part you do not presume to 
contend with him in wit.** 

But if he be a sober-minded man, who will go link by 
link along the chain of an argument, follow him at first, 
tiU he grows so intent that ha does not perceive whether 
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you folio whim or not; then slide back to your own station, 
and when with perverse patience he haa at last reached 
the last hnk of the chain, with one electric shock of wit 
make him quit his hold, and strike him to the ground in 
an instant. Depend upon the sympathy of the specta- 
tors, for to one who can understand reason you will find 
ten who admire tvii. 

But if you should not be blessed With " a ready wit,** 
if demonstration should in the meau time stare you in 
the face, do not be in the least alarmed—anticipate the 
blow. While you have it yet in your power, rise with 
becoming magnanimity, and cry, '* I give it up ! I give 
it up ! La ! let us say no more about it ; I do so hate 
disputing about trifles. I give it up!*' Before an ex- 
planation on the word trifle can take place, quit the room 
with .flying colours. 

If you are a woman of sentiment and eloquence, you 
have advantages of which I scarcely need apprize you. 
From the understanding of a man you have always an 
appeal to his heart, or, if not, to his affection, to his 
weakness. If you have the good fortune to be married 
to a weak man, always choose the moment to argue with 
him when you have a full auuience. Trust to the sub- 
lime power of numbers ; it will be of use even to excite 
your own enthusiasm in debate ; then as the scene ad- 
vances, talk of his cruelty, and your sensibility, and sink 
with ^ becoming wo** into the pathos of injured inno- 
cence. 

Besides the heart and the weajcness of your opponent, 
you have still another chance, in rufSi ng his temper; 
which, in the course of a long conversation, you will 
have a fair opportunity of trying; and if— for philoso- 
phers will sometimes grow warm in the defence of 
truth — ^if he should grow absolutely angry, you will in 
the same proportion grow calm, and wonder at his rage, 
though you well know it has been created by your own 
provocation. The bystanders, seeing anger without any 
adequate cause, will all be of your side. 

Nothing provokes an irascible man, interested in de- 
bate, and possessed of an opinion of his own eloquence, 
so much as to see the attention of his hearers go from 
him : you will then, when he flatters himself that he has 
Just fixed your eye with his very best argument, suddenly 
grow absent: — ^your house affairs must call you hence— 
or you have directions to give to your childreii— cmt tho 
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room is too hot, or too cold— the window must be 
opened— or door shnt— or the candle wants snaiBqg. 
Nay* without these interruptions, the simple motion of 
your eye may provoke a speaker ; a butterfly, or the 
figure in a carpet may engage your attention m prefer- 
ence to him ; or if these objects be absent, the simp^ 
averting your eye, looking through the window in quest 
of outwurd objects, will show that your mind has not 
been abstracted, and will display to him at least your 
wish of not attending. He may, however, possibly hsve 
lost the habit of watching your eye for approbation; 
then you may assault his ear ; if all other resources faU, 
beat with your foot that dead march of the spirits, that 
hicessant tattoo, which so well deserves its name. Mar- 
vellous must be the patience of the much-enduring man 
whom some or other of these devices do not provoke : 
slight causes often produce great efiects; the simple 
scratching of a pick-axe, properly aj^lied to certain 
veins in a mine, will cause the most dreadful exj^o- 
sions. 

Hitherto we have only professed to teach the defen- 
sive ; let me now recommend to you the ofiensive part 
of the art of justification. As a supplement to reason- 
ing comes recrimination ; the pleasure of proving thst 
you are right is surely incomplete till ^ou nave proved 
that your adversary is wrong. This might have been a 
secondary, let it now become a primary object with you; 
rest your own defence on it for further security ; you are 
no longer to consider yourself as obliged either to deny, 
palliate, argue, or declaim, but simply to justify your- 
self by criminating another; all merit, you know, is 
judged of by comparison. In the art of recrimination, 
your memory will be of the highest service to you ; for 
you are to open and keep an account-current of all the 
faults, mistakes, neglects, unkindnesses of those yon 
live with ; these you are to state against your own : I 
need not tell you that the balance win always be in yoor 
favour. I n stating matters of opinion, produce the words 
of the very same person which passed days, months, 
years before, in contradiction to wnat he is then saying, 
by displacing, disjointing words and sentences, by mis- 
understanding the whole, or quoting only a part, of what 
has been said, you may convict any man of inconsist- 
ency, particularly if he be a man of genius and feehng, 
for his speaks generally from the impoue of the momenl^ 
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bo morediflerenCtluiitlie wish toimproTr.aDd tha wish 
to demonstnte thM jou hare ncTer beta to blame 1 

Obserre, I only wish you to distiaguish Ilkese things 
ia jour own miods ; I would by do means adrise you to 
diMK>aUaue the laudable practice of coufouaduig them 
perpittuallj in apeakiog- to others. 

When yoo have nenrly eshsusled human patienre ia 
eiplsuDing, justifyiii|[, riadicatiag; when, id spile of iH 
the paina you hare taken, you hava more than halT btt- 
tnyed your o«q Taoity ; you have a neTer-failing r»< 
■ottrce — in paying tiibnte to that of your on^neot ; aa 
thus.-— 

"I am sure yon must be sensible that I should nerer 
take se much pains to justify myself if I were iDdifler> 
eot to your opiuioo. I know that I ought not to disturb 
my^df with such trifles; but nothing is a trifle to ma 
which concerns you. 1 confess I am too anxious to 
please; I know it s a fault, but 1 cannot cure myself of it 
BOW. Too quick seosibility, 1 am t-onscious, is the defect 
of ray disposit ion ; it would be happier for me if I could 
be more iodiSereut, I know." 

Who cauld be bo brutal as to blame so amiable, so 
emdid a creature y Who would not submit to be tor- 
■eated with kindness 1 

When once your captive condescends to be flattered 
t^ such a^iiments as these, your power is fixed ; your 
liitare triumphs can be bounded only by your own mod* 
etalion; they are at once secured and justified. 

Forbear not, then, happy pupils ; but, arrived at the 
■amiDit of ^wer, give a full scope to your genius, nor 
trast to genius alone : to exercise in all its extent your 
priTileseddomiiuoD,youmust acquire, orrather you must 
preteod to have acquired, inrulUbla skill in the noble art 
•f pltyaiognomy, immediately the thoughta as well as 
■^ voids ot your BU>4ecU an exposed to your inqui- 

Is may flatter you,bntthe conntenance never can 

tt you ; the eyes are tha wiwlows of the soul, and 

uhem you am \» watsh what passes in the inmost 

*^ the heart. There if yon discern the slightest 

^bt, blame, or diaolas' nf you discover 

^Miijitoma of ra^ ihurm instantly. 

*" t maiiitu >tsj and how 

■vapondanco 
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the desired effect : Somnus will prove propitioos ; thai^ 
ever and anon, as the soporific charm begins to worky 
rouse him with interrogatories, such as ** Did not yoa 
say sol Don't you remember 1 Only answer me 
that!" 

B^r-the-by, interrogatories artfully put may lead an im- 
tuspicious reasoner, you know, always to your own con- 
clusion. 

In addition to the patience, philosophy, and other 
good things which Socrates learned from his wife, per« 
naps she taught him this mode of reasoning. 

But, after all, the precepts of art, and even the natural 
susceptibility of your tempers, will avail you little in the 
•oblime of our science, if you cannot command that 
ready enthusiasm which will make you enter into the 
part you are acting; that happy imagination which shall 
make you believe all you fear and aU you invent. 

Who is there among you who cannot or who will not 
Justify when the]^ are accused! Vulgar talent! Um 
sublime of our science, is to Justify before we are ac- 
cused. There to no reptile so vile but what will turn 
when it is trodden on ; but of a nicer sense and nobler 
species are those whom nature has endowed with an- 
tennoe, which perceive and withdraw at the distant a|^ 
proach of danger. Allow me another allusion : similes 
cannot be crowded too close for a female taste; and 
analogy, I have heard, my fair pupils, is your favourite 
mode of reasoning. 

The sensitive-plant is too vulgar an allusion ; but if 
the truth of modern naturalists may be depended upon, 
there is a plant which, instead of receding timidly from 
the intrusive touch, angrily protrudes its venomous 
jnices upon all who presume to meddle with it>-do 
not you think this plant would be your fittest emblem 1 

Let me, however, recommend it to you, nice souls, 
who, of the mimosa kind, ** fear the dark cloud, and (JmI 
the coming storm,** to take the utmost precaution lest 
the same susceptibility which you cherish as the dear 
means to torment others should insensibly become a 
torment to yourselves. 

Distinguish then between sensibility and susceptibility; 
between the anxious solicitude not to give offence, and 
the captious eagerness of vanity to prove that it ought 
not to nave been taken ; distinguish between the dmrs 
tf praise and tiM horror of blune t can any two thiofs 
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be more different than the wish to improve, and the with 
to demonstrate that you have never been to blame 1 

Observe, 1 only wish you to distinguish these things 
in your own minds ; I would b]^ no means advise you to 
discontinue the laudable practice of confounding them 
perpetually in speaking to others. 

When you have nearly exhausted human patience in 
explaining, justifying, vindicating ; when, in spite of all 
the pains you have taken, you have more than half be- 
trayed your own vanity ; you have a never-failing re- 
WHurce — in paying tribute to that of your opponent : as 
thus: — 

**I am sure you must be sensible that I should never 
take so much pains to justify myself if I were indiffer* 
ent to your opiuion. I know that I ought not to disturb 
myself vrith such trifles ; but nothing is a trifle to me 
which concerns you. I confess I am too anxious to 
please ; I know it's a fault, but I cannot cure myself of it 
now. Too quick sensibility, 1 am conscious, is the defect 
of my disposition ; it would be happier for me if I could 
be more indifferent, I know.** 

Who could be so brutal as to blame so amiable, sO 
candid a creature 1 Who would not submit to be tor- 
mented with kindness 1 

When once your captive condescends to be flattered 
by such arguments as these, your power is fixed ; your 
future triumphs can be bounded only by your own mod- 
eration ; they are at once secured and justified. 

Forbear not, then, happy pupils ; but, arrived at the 
summit of power, give a full scope to your genius, nor 
trust to genius alone : to exercise in all its extent your 
privileged dominion, you must acquire, or rather you must 
pretend to have acquired, infallible skill in the noble art 
of physiognomy, immediately^ the thoughts as well as 
the words of your subjects are exposed to your inqui- 
sition. 

Words may flatter you, but the countenance never can 
deceive you ; the eyes are the windows of the soul, and 
through them you are to watch what passes in the inmost 
recesses of the heart. There if you discern the slightest 
ideas of doubt, blame, or displeasure,— if you discover 
the slightest symptoms of revolt, take the alarm instantly. 
Copqiierors must maintain their conquests; and how 
SMily can thev do this who hold a secret correspondence 
vitb ths minds of the vanquished! Be your own spies 
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then ; firom the looks, gestures, slightest motioiis of your 
enemies, voa are to form an alphabet, a language intel- 
ligible only to yourselves, yet oy which joo shall con- 
demn them ; always remembering that m sound policy 
suspicion Justifies punishment In vain, when yoo accuse 
vour friends of the high-treason of blaminff you, in Tain 
tet them plead their Innocence, even of Uie intention. 
^ They did not say a word which could be tortured into 
such a meaning.** No, ''but they looked daggers, though 
they used none.** 

And of this you are to be the iBole Judge, though there 
were fifty witnesses to the contrary. 

How should indifferent spectators pretend to know the 
countenance of your Mend as well as you do— you, that 
have a nearer, a dearer interest in attending to it 1 So 
accurate have been your observations, that no thought of 
their souls escapes you ; nay, you often can tell even 
what they are goinp^ to think of; 

The science of divination certainly claims your atten- 
tion ; beyond the past and the present, it snail extend 
your dominion over the future ; nrom slight words, half- 
finished sentences, from silence itself, you shall draw 
your omens and auguries. 

'* I know what you are going to say ;** or, ** I know 
such a thing was a sign you were inclined to be displeased 
with me." 

In the ardour of innocence, the culprit, to clear him- 
self from such imputations, incurs the imputation of a 
greater offence. Suppose, to prove that you were 
mistaken, to prove that he could not have meant to 
blame you, he should declare that at the moment you 
mention, ** You were auite foreign to his thoughts ; he 
was not thinking at all about you.** 

Then in truth ^ou have a nght to be angry. To one 
of your class of justificators, this is the highest offence. 
Possessed as you are of the firm opinion that all persons, 
at all times, on all occasions, are intent upon you alon^ 
is it not less mortifying to discover that you were thought 
iU of than that you were not thought of at all 1 ** Indif- 
ference, you know, sentimental pupils, is more fatal to 
love than even hatred.** 

Thus, my dear pupils, I have endeavoured to provide 

grecepts adapted to the display of your several talents ; 
nt if there should be any among you who have no tal- 
ents, who can neither argue nor persoade, who hsfe 
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neither sentiment nor enUiusiasai, I miut indeed — con* 
gratulate them;—they are peculiarly qualified for the 
science of self-justification: indulgent nature, oftoi 
even in the weakness, provides for the protection of her 
creatures ; just Providence, as the guard of stupidity, has 
enveloped it with the impenetrable armour of obstinacy 

Fair idiots ! let women of sense, wit, feeling, triumph 
in their various arts : yours are superior. Their empire, 
absolute as it sometimes may be, is perpetually subject 
to sudden revolutions. With ^em a man has some 
chance of equal sway ; with a fool he has none. Have 
they hearts and understandings 1 Then the one may be 
touched, or the other in some milucky moment convinced; 
even in their very power lies their greatest danger : — not 
so with you. In vain let the most candid of his sex 
attempt to reason with you ; let him begin with, ^ Now, 
my dear, only listen to reason i" — you stop him at once 
with, '^No, my dear, you know I do not pretend to 
reason ; I only say, that's my opinion.** 

Let him go on to prove that yours is a mistaken opin- 
ion : — ^you are ready to acknowledge it long before he 
desires it. ** You acknowledge it may be a wrong opin- 
ion ; but still it is your opinion.** You do not maintain 
H in the least either because you believe it to be wrong 
or right, but merely because it is yours. Exposed as you 
might have been to the perpetual humiliation of being 
convinced, nature seems Kindly to have denied you afl 
perception of truth, or at least all sentiment of pleasure 
from the perception. 

With an admirable humility, you are as well contented 
to be in the wrong as in Uie nght ; you answer all that 
can be said to you with a provoking humility of aspect. 

** Yes, I do not doubt but what you say may be very 
true, but I cannot tell ; I do not think myself capable of 
judging on these subjects ; I am sure you must know 
much better than I do. I do not pretend to say but that 
your opinion is very just ; tnit I own I am of a contrary 
way of thinking; I always thought so, and I always 
shaU.** 

Should a man with persevering temper tell you that he 
is ready to adopt your sentiments if you will only ex- 
plain them ; should he beg only to have a reason for your 
opinion — no, you can give no reason. Let him urge you 
to say something in its defence : no ; like Queen Aune,* 

* Vkto Daelien of lfariboroiifli*a Apolofy. 

Vol. L— K 
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yoQ will only repeat the same thinff over again* or be 
iilent. Silence is the ornament of your sex: and in 
•Uence, if there be not wisdom, there is safety. YoU 
will then, if vou please, according to your custom, sit 
listening to all entreaties to explain and speak — with a 
fixed immutability of posture, and a predetermined deaf- 
ness of eye, which shall put your opponent utterly out 
of patience ; yet still by persevering with the same com* 
placent importance of countenance, you shall half-per- 
suade people you could speak if you would ; you shall 
keep them in doubt by that true want of meaning " which 
puzzles more than wit f* even because they cannot con- 
ceive the excess of your stupidity, they shall actually 
begin to believe that they themselves are stupid* Igno- 
rance and doubt are the great parents of the sublime. 

Your adversary, finding you impenetrable to argument, 
perhaps would try wit :--but, ^^ On the impassive ice the 
iightnmgs play.*^ His eloquence or his kindness will avail 
less ; wlien, in yielding to you after a long harangue, he 
expects to please ^ou, you Will answer, undoubtedly with 
the utmost propriety, *' That you should be very sorry 
he yielded his judgment to you ; that he is very good ; 
that you are much obliged to him ; but tluit« as to the 
point in dispute, it is a matter of perfect indifference to 
you; for vour part, you have no choice at all about it; 
you beg that he will do just what he pleases ; you know 
that it is» the duty of a wife to submit) but you hope, 
however, vou may have an opinion of your own.*^ 

Remember, till such speeches as these will lose above 
half their effect if you cannot accompany them with the 
vacant stare, the insipid smile, the passive aspect of the 
humbly perverse* 

While 1 write, new precepts rush upon my recollec- 
tion ; but the subject is inexhaustible. I quit it with re- 
gret, tliough fully sensible of my presumption in having 
attempted to instruct those who, while they read, will 
smile in the consciousness of superior powers. Adieu ! 
then, my <air readers : long may you prosper in the prac- 
tice of an art peculiar to your sex! Long may you 
maintain unrivalled dominion at home and abroad ; and 
long may your husbands rue the hour when first they 
made you promise *^ to obey ! ** 

[WrUten in IT^^fMisJUd in 1796.] 
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PREFACE. 



It has been somewhere said by Johnsoni that merely 
to invent a story is no small effort of the human under- 
standing. How much more difficult is it to construct 
stories suited to the early years of youth* and at the 
same time conformable to the complicate relations 6[ 
modem society — ^fictions that shall display examples of 
virtue without initiating the young reader into the ways 
of vice^-narratives written in a style level to his capa- 
city without tedious detail or vulgar idiom ! The au- 
thor, sensible of these difficulties, solicits indulgence for 
such errors as have escaped her vigilance. 

In a former work the author has endeavoured to add 
something to the increasing stock of innocent amuse- 
ment and early instruction which the laudable exertions 
of some excellent modem writers provide for the rising 
generation ; and in the present an attempt is made to 
provide for young people of a more advanced age a few 
tales that shall neither dissipate the attention nor inflame 
tiie imagination. 

In a work upon education which the public has been 
pleased to notice, we have endeavoured to show that 
under proper management amusement and instruction 
may accompany each other through many paths of Ute- 
rature, while at the same time we have disclaimed and 
reprehended all attempts to teach in play. Steady un< 
tired attention is what alone produces excellence. Sir 
Isaac Newton, with as much truth as modesty, attributed 
to this faculty those discoveries in science which brought 
the heavens within the grasp of man, and weighed the 
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earth in a balance. To inure the mind to a&letic vig 
our is one of the chief objects of good education ; and 
we have found, as far as our limited experience has ex- 
tendedf that short and active exertions, interspersed with 
frequent agreeable relaxation, form the mind to strength 
and endurance better than long-continued feeble study. 

Hippocrates, in describing the robust temperament, 
tells us that the athUta prepare themselves for the gym- 
mm ium by strong exertion, which they continued till 
fbiBy ieh fiitigue ; they then reposed till they feh letnm- 
iag stieugth and apcitade for labour : and thus, by alter- 
■ate exercise and indulgence, their limbs acquired dw 
firmest tone of health and vigour. We have found that 
those who have tasted with the keenest relish the beau- 
ties of Berquin, Day, or Barbauld, punue a demonstra- 
tion of Euclid, or a logical deduction, widi as much 
eagerness, and with more rational cariosity, than is uso- 
ally shown by students who are nourished with the 
hardest fare and chained to unceasing labour. 

^ Forester^ is die picture of an eccentric character — 
a young man who scorns the common forms and depend- 
encies of civilized society ; and who, full of nsionaiy 
•ehemes of benevolence and happiness, mi^t, by im- 
proper management or mlucky circumstances, have 
be<M>me a fimatic and a criminal* 

The scene of ** The Knapsack'* is laid in Sweden, to 
produce variety, and to show that the rich and poor 
the young and old, in all countries, are mutually ser- 
viceable to each other ; and to portray some of thoae 
virtnee whidi are peculiarly amiable in the character of 
a soldier. 

^Angelina'' is a female Forester. The nonscnae 
€i MenHmmUaUiy is here aimed at with the shafls of lidi- 
eule, instead of being combated by serious argument 
With the romiMc eccentricities of Angelina are eon* 
trasted faults of a more common and despicable sort. 
Miss Burrage is the picture of a young kdy who meanly 
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flatters persons of ranik, and who, after she has smug- 
gled herself into good company, is ashamed to acknow« 
ledge her former friends, to whom she was bound by 
the strongest ties of gratitude. 

** Madame Panache" is a sketch of the necessary con 
sequences of imprudently trusting the happiness of a 
daughter to the care of those who can. teach nothing but 
accomplishments. 

The *' Prussian Vase" is a lesson against imprudence 
and on exercise of judgment, and a eulogium upon 
our inestimable trial by jury. This tale is designed 
[Nincipally for young gentlemen who are intended for 
the bar. 

" The Good Governess" is a lesson to teach the art 
of giving lessons. 

In '* The Good Aunt" the advantages which a judi- 
cious early education confers upon those who are in- 
tended for public seminaries are pointed out. It is a 
common error to suppose, that let a boy be what he 
may, when sent to Eton, Westminster, Harrow, or any 
great school, he will be moulded into proper form by 
the fortuitous pressure of numbers; that emulation wUl 
necessarily excite, example lead, and opposition polish 
him. But these are vain hopes ; the soUd advantages 
which may be attained in these large nurseries of youth 
must be in a great measure secured by previous do- 
mestic instruction. 

These tales have been written to illustrate the opin- 
ions delivered in '^Practical Education." As their truth 
has appeared to me to be confumed by increasing expe- 
rience, I sat down with pleasure to write this preface 
for my daughter. It is hoped that the following stories 
will afford agreeable relaxation from severer studies, 
and that they will be thought — what they profess to be 
— Moral Tales. 

R. L. EDGEWORTH. 

[PMiahed in 1801.] 
K 3 
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FORESTER. 



PoBESTTB was the son of an English genileinan, who 
had paid some attention to his education, but who had 
some singularities of opinion, which probably influenced 
him in his conduct towards his children. 

Young Forester was frank, brave, and generous ; bvt 
he had been taught to dislike politeness so much, that 
the common forms of society appeared to him either 
odious or ridiculous ; his sincerity was seldom restrained 
by any attention to the feehngs of others. His love of 
independence was carried to such an extreme, that he 
was incliued to prefer the life of Robinson Crusoe in his 
desert island to that of any individual in cultivated so- 
ciety. His attention had been early fixed upon the follies 
and vicea-of the higher classes of people; and his con- 
tempt for selfish indolence was so strongly associated 
with the name of gentleman, that he wa^ disposed to 
choose his friends and companions from among his 
inferiors : the inequality between the rich and the poor 
shocked him: his temper was enthusiastic as weU as 
benevolent ; and he ardently wished to be a man, and to 
be at Uber^ to act for himself, that he might reform 
society, or at least his own neighbourhood. When he 
was about nineteen years old, his father died, and young 
Forester was sent to Edinburgh, to Dr. Campbell, the 
gentleman whom his father had appointed his guardian. 
In the choice of his mode of travelling his disposition 
appeared. The stage-coach and a carrier set out nearly 
at the same time from Penrith. Forester, proud of bring- 
ing his principles immediately into action, put himseh 
under the protection of the carrier, and congratulated 
himself upon his freedom from prejudice. He arrived a 
Edinburgh in all the glory of independence, and he 
desired the carrier to set him down at Dr. Campbell's 
door. 

*' The doctor's not at home," said the footman who 
opened the door. 
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^ He u at home,** exclaimed Fontter, with indignatioii; 
**I see him at the window." 

** My master is just groing: to dinner, Ind canH see any 
bodav now,*' said the footman ; ^ but if you will call again 
at SIX o'clock, maybe he may see you, my good lad." 

"My name is Forester— let me in,** said Forester 
[Wishing forwards. 

•* Forester ! — Mr. Forester !" said the footman ; •* the 
young gentleman that was expected in the coach to-day r* 

Without deigning to give the footman any ejqidaiiatiOD, 
Forester took his own portmanteau from the carrier; 
and Dr. CampbeU came down stairs iust when the foot- 
man was officiously struggling with the young gentleman 
ffr his burden. Dr. Campbell received hia pupil verv 
kindly ; but Forester would not be prevailed upon to rub 
his shoes sufficiently upon the mat at the bottom of the 
stairs, or to change his disordered dress before he made 
his appearance in the drawiug-room. He entered with 
dirty shoes, a threadbare coat, and hair that looked as 
if it never had been combed ; and he was much surprised 
by the effect which his singular appearance produced 
upon the risible muscles of some of the company. 

" I have nothing to be ashamed of,'* said he to himself; 
but, notwithstanding ail his efforts to be and to appear 
at ease, he was constrained and abashed. A young laird* 
Mr. Archibald Mackenzie, seemed to enjoy his confusion 
with malignant, half-suppressed merriment, in wnich Dr. 
Campbell's son was too good-natured and too well-bred 
to participate. Henry Campbell was three or four years 
older thau Forester, and though he looked like a gentle- 
man, Ftirester could not help bemg pleased with the 
manner in which he drew him into conversation. The 
secret magic of politeness relieved him insensibly from 
the torment of false shame. 

** It is a pity this lad was bred up a gentleman," said 
Forester to himself, **• for he seems to have some sense 
and goodness." 

Dinner was announced, and Forester was provoked at 
being interrupted in an argument concerning carts and 
coaches which he had begun with Henry Campbell. 
Not that Forester was averse to eating, for he was at 
this instant ravenously hungry ; but eating in company 
he always found equally repugnant to his habits and hw 
principles. A table covered with a clean table-cloth, 
dishes in nice order, plates, knives, and forks laid «i 



tegular distances, upptknd to our young Diogenes absurd 
superfluities, and he was ready to exclaim, ** How many 
things I do not wantT Sitting down to dinner, ealiog^ 
drinking, and behaving like other people appeared to Mm 
difficult and disagreeable ceremonies. He did not per- 
ceive that custom had rendered all these things perfectly, 
easy to every one else in company ; and as soon as hie 
had devoured his food his own way, he moralized in 
silence upon the good sense of Sancho Panza, who pre- 
ferred eating an egg behind the door to feasting in pub* 
lie ; and he recollected his favourite traveller Le Yail- 
lant's* enthusiastic account of his charming HottentoC 
dinners, and of the disgust that he afterward felt on tha 
comparison of European etiquette and African aimplicUyf 

** Thank God, the ceremony of dinner is over,'* said 
Forester to Henry Campbell, as soon as they rose from 
table. 

All those things which seemed mere matter of course 
in society appeared to Forester strange ceremonies. In 
the evenmg there were cards for those who liked cardSf 
and there w^s conversation for those who liked conver- 
sation. Forester liked neither ; he preferred playing with 
a cat ; and he sat all night apart from the company in a 
corner of a sofa. He took it for granted that the con- 
versation could not be worth his attention, because he 
heard Lady Catherine Mackenzie's voice among others ; 
be had conceived a dislike, or rather a contempt for this 
lady, because she showed much of the pride of birth 
and rank in her manners. Henry Campbell did not think 
it necessary to punish himself for her ladyship's faults 
by withdrawing from entertaining conversation ; he knew 
that his father had the art of managing the frivolous 
subjects started in gener^ company, so as to make them 
lead to amusement and instruction ; and this Forester 
would probably have discovered this evening, had he not 
followed his own thoughts, instead of listening to the 
observations of others. Lady Catherine, it is true, began 
with a silly history of her hereditary antipathy for pickled 
cucumbers ; and she was rather tiresome in tracing the 
genealogy of this antipathy through several generations 
of her anoestry ; but Dr. Campbell said " that he had 
heard, from an ingenious gentleman of her ladyship's 
family, that her ladyship's grandfather, and several of his 

* U VaUlanC's Travels in AMoa, vol. L p. 114. 
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IHends, neaiiy lost their lives by pickled cQCDmbers,*' and 
thence the doctor took occasion to relate several curiooa 
ciiGamstances concerning the effects of different poisont. 
Dr. Campbell, who plainly saw both the defects and 
Ihe excellent qualities of his young ward, hoped that, by 
playful raillery and by well-timed reasoning, he might 
mix a sufficient portion of good sense with Forester's 
enthusiasm ; might induce lum gradually to sympathixa 
in the pleasures of cultivated society, and might convince 
Iiim that virtue is not confined to anv particular class of 
men ; that education, in the enlarged sense of the word, 
creates the difference between individuals more than 
riches or poverty. He foresaw that Forester would form 
a friendship with his son, and that this attachment would 
core him of his prejudices against gentlemen^ and would 
prevent him IVom indulging his taste for vulgar company. 
Henry Campbell had more useful energy, though less appa- 
rent enthusiasm, than his new companion : he was al wa3r8 
employed ; he was really independent, because he had 
learned how to support himself either by the labours of his 
head or of his hands ; but his independence did not render 
him unsociable ; he was always ready to sympathize with 
the pleasures of bis friends, and therefore he was beloved : 
following his father's example, he did all the good in his 
power to those who were in distress; but he did not 
imagine that he could reform every abuse in society, or 
that he could instantly new-model the universe. Forester 
became, in a few days, fond of conversing, or rather of 
holding long arguments with Henry ; but his dislike to 
the young laird Archibald Mackenzie hourly increased. 
Arcnibald and his mother. Lady Catherine Mackenzie* 
were relations of Mrs. Campbell, and they were now 
upon a visit at her house. Lady Catherine, a shrewd 
woman, fond of precedence, and fully sensible of the im- 
portance that wealth can bestow, had sedulously incul- 
cated into the mind of her son all the maxims of worldly 
wisdom which she had collected in her intercourse with 
society ; she had inspired him with family pride, but at 
the same time had taught him to pay obsequious court 
to his superiors in rank or fortune : the art of rising in 
the world, she knew, did not entirely depend upon virtue 
or ability ; she was consequently more solicitous about 
her son*s manners than his morals, and was more anxious 
that he should form high connexions than that he should 
apply to the severe studies of a profession. Archibald 
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was, nearly what migkt be expected from his ediication» 
alternately supple to his superiors and insolent to hUi 
inferiors : to insinuate himself into the favour of young 
men of rank and fortune, he affected to admire extrava* 
gance; but his secret maxims of parsimony operated 
eyen in the midst of dissipation. Meanness and pride 
usually go together. It is not to be supposed, that young 
Forester had such quick penetration that he could dis« 
cover the whole of the artful Archibald's character in 
the course of a few days* acquaintance ; but he disliked 
him for good reasons, because he was a laird, because 
he had laughed at his first entree, and because he was 
learning to dance. 



THE SKELETON. 

About a week after our hero's arrival at Dr. Campbell's^ 
the doctor was exhibiting some chymical experiments, 
with which Henry hoped that bis younff friend would be 
entertained ; but Forester had scarcely been five minutes 
in the laboratory, before Mackenzie, who was lounging 
about the room, sneeringly took notice of a lar^ hole in 
his shoe. *' It is easily mended," said the independent 
youth ; and he immediately left the laboratory, and went 
to a cobbler's, who lived in a narrow lane at the back 
of Dr. Campbell's house. Forester had, from his bed- 
chamber window, seen this cobbler at work early every 
morning ; he admired his industry, and longed to be ac* 
quainted with him. The good-humoured familiarity of 
Forester's manner pleased the cobbler, who was likewise 
diverted by the eagerness of the young gentleman to mend 
his own shoe. After spending some hours at the cob- 
bler's stall, the shoe was actually mended, and Forester 
thought that his morning's work was worthy of admira- 
tion. In a coiurt (or, as such places are called in Edin- 
burgh, a close) near the cobbler's, he saw some boys 
pla3ring at ball : he joined them ; and while they were 
pla3ring, a dancing-master, with his hair powdered, and 
who seemed afraid of spattering his clean stockings, 
passed through the court, and interrupted the ball-players 
for a few seconds. The boys, as soon as the man was 
out of hearing, declared that he passed through tkeircoxaX 
legularly twice a day, and that he always kicked their 
marbles out of ^e rmg. Without staying to weigh this 
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evidence ecrupulouslvt Foi^ster xeoeived it with avidity, 
tad believed all that had been asserted was tnie^ becanae 
the accused was a dancinp^-master : from bis eiducation 
he had conceived an antip^hy to dancing-masters, es- 
pecialiy to such as wore silk stockings, and had their 
fieads well powdered. Easily fired at the idea of any 
injustice, and eager to redress the grievances of the paar^ 
Forester immediately concerted with these bovsascheme 
to deliver them from what he called the insolence of the 
dancing-master, and promised that he would compel him 
to go round by another street. 

In his zeal for the liberty of his new companions, our 
hero did not consider that he was infringing upon the 
liberties of a man who had never done him any injury, 
and over whom he had no right to exercise any control. 

Upon his return to Dr. Campbell's Forester heard the 
sound of a violin ; and he found that his enemy, M. Pas- 

eave, the dancing-master, was attending Archibald 
ackenzie: he learned that he was engaged to give 
another lesson the next evening, and the plans of the 
confederates in the ball-alley were arranged accordingly. 
In Dr. Campbell's room Forester remembered to mst 
seen a skeleton in a glass case ; he seized upon it, car- 
ried it down to his companions, and placed it in a niche 
in the wall, on the landing place of a flight of stone 
stairs down which the dancing-master was obUged to go. 
A butcher's son, one of Forester's new companions, be 
instructed to stand at a certain hour behind tne skeleton 
with two rushlights, which he was to hold up to the 
eyeholes in the scull. 

The dancing-master's steps were heard approaching 
at the expected hour ; and the boys stood in ambush to 
enjoy the diversion of the sight. It was a dark night; 
the nery eyes of the skeleton glared suddenly upon the 
dancing-master, who was so terrified at the spectacle, 
and in such haste to escape, that his foot slipped, and be 
fell down the stone steps : his ankle was sprained by 
the fall, and he was brought to Dr. Campbell^ Fores- 
ter was shocked at this tragical end of his intended 
comedy. The poor man was laid upon a bed, and be 
writhed with pain. Forester, with vehement expres- 
sions of concern, explained to Dr. Campbell the cause 
of this accident, and be was much touched by the danc- 
ing-master's good-nature, who, between every twinge 
ct pain, assured him that he should soon be wdl» and 



to evert Dr. CampbelTs displeasure. For* 
set beside the bed* reproaching himself bitteify;. 
and be was yet more sensible of his folly when he heard 
tint the bojri whose part he had hastily taken had fre- 
^■entlj aniiwed themseiyes with playing mischieyou* 
tridcs upon this inofiensiye man, who declared that he 
IhmI never purposely kicked their marbles out of the ring^ 
but bad always implored them to make way for him 
with all the civility m his power. 

Pocester resolved that before he ever again atteinpted 
to do jQStioe he would at least hear both sides of the- 
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Forester would wiUingly have sat up all night with 
)L Pasgrave, to foment his ankle from time to time». 
attd, if possibie, to assuage the pain : but the man would: 
■ot suffer him to sit up» and about twelve o'clock be. 
retired to rest He had scarcely fallen asleep when his 
door opened, and Archibald Mackenzie roused him by 
deaaiidivg in a peremptory tone how he could sleep 
when the whole family were frightened out of their wits 
by his pranks. 

'*' Is the dancing-master worse ! What's the matter V* 
eadaioMd Forester, in great terror. 

Archibald replied that he was not talking nor thinking 
about the danctng-master, and desired Forester to make 
haste and dress hiflMelf, and that he would then soon 
hear what was the matter. 

Forester dressed himself as fast as he could, and fol- 
lowed Archibald through a long passage which led to a 
back staircase. ** Do you hear the noise r* said Archik»ld. 

«*Not I,** said Forester. 

^ Well, youHl hear it plain enough presently,** said 
AichibaM : ^ ioUo w me down stairs." 

He followed, and was surprised when he got into the 
hail to find all the feouly assembled. Lady Catherine 
Ind been awakened by a noise, which she at first ima* 
flBed to be the screaming of an infant. Her bedcbam- 
bar was on the ground-floor, and adtjoining to Dr. Camp- 
faaira laboratonr, from which the noise seemed to pro- 
caed. She wakened her son Archibald and Mrs. Camp- 
bail i mad, when she recovered her senses a little, am 
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listened to Dr. Campbell, who assured her that what her 
lBd3r8hip thought was the screaming of an infant was the 
noise of a cat : the screams of this cat wem terrilde 
and when the light approached the door of tte iMbon- 
tory, the animal flew at the door with so much fury that 
nobody could venture to open it. Everybody looked at 
Forester, as if they suspected that he had confined the 
caty or that he was in some way or other the cause of 
the disturbance. The cat, who, from his harinf con- 
stantly fed and played with it, had grown extremely 
fond of him, used to follow him often from room to 
room ; and he now recollected that it followed him the 
preceding evening into the laboratory when he went to 
replace the skeleton. He had not observed whether it 
came out of the room again, nor could he now conceive 
the cause of its yelling in this horrible manner. The 
animal seemed to be mad with pain. Dr. Campbell 
asked his son whether all the presses were locked. 
Henry said he was sure that they were all locked. It 
was his business to lock them every evening, and he 
was so exact that nobody doubted his accuracy. 

Archibald Mackenzie, who all this time knew,or at least 
suspected, the truth, held himself in cunning silence. The 
preceding evening he, for want of something to do^ had 
strolled into the laboratory, and, with the pure curiosity 
of idleness, peeped into the presses and took the stop- 
pers out of several of the bottles. Dr. Cam|ibeU hap- 
pened to come in, and carelessly asked him if he had 
oeen looking in the presses ; to which question Archi- 
bald, though with scarcely any motive for telling a false- 
hood, immediately replied in the negative. As the doc* 
tor turned his head, Archibald put aside a bottle, which 
he had just before taken out of the press ; and, fearing 
that the noise of replacing the glass stopper would be- 
tray him, he slipped it into his waistcoat pnpcket.— How 
much useless cunning ! All this transaction was now 
fully present to Archibald's memory; and he was well 
convinced that Henry had not seen the bottle when he 
afterward went to lock the presses ; that the cat had 
thrown it down ; and that this was the cause of aD the 
yelling that disturbed the house. Archibald, however, 
kept his lips fast closed ; he had told one falsehood ; he 
dreaded to have it discovered; and he hoped the blame 
of the whole affair would rest upon Forester. At length 
the animal flew with diminished fuiy at the door; Ite 
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seretms beoama feebler and feebler« till at last thev 
totally ceased. There was silence: Dr. Campbell 
opened tbe door : the cat was seen, stretched upon the 
ground, apparently lifeless* As Forester looked nearer 
at the poor animal he saw a twitching motion in one of 
its hina legs ; Dr. Campbell said that it was the connit 
aion of death. Forester was Just going to lid up his 
cat when his friend Henry stopped his lund« telling him 
tliat he would burn himself if ne touched it The hair 
and flesh of the cat on one side were burned away quite 
to the bone. Henry pointed to the broken bottle, whichy 
he said, had contained vitriolic acid. 

Henry in vain attempted to discover by whom the 
bottle of vitriolic acid had been taken out of its place. 
Suspicion naturally fell upon Forester, who, by his own 
account, was the last person in the room before the 
presses had been locked for the night. Forester, in 
warm terms, asserted that he knew nothing of the mat- 
ter. Dr. Campbell coolly observed that Forester ought 
not to be surprised at bemg suspected upon this occa- 
sion ; because everybody had the greatest reason to sus- 
jwct the person whom they had detected in one pracOeai 
j0k$ of planning another. 

^ Joke r said Forester, looking down upon his lifeless 
favomrite : ** do you think me capable of such cruelty 1 
Do you doubt my truth 1** exclaimed Forester, hauffhtily. 
** You are unjust. Tilm me out of your house this in* 
stanc. I do not desire your protection if 1 have forfeited 
your esteem.** 

*« Go to bed for to-night in my house,** said Dr. Camp- 
bell; ^moderate your enthusiasm, and reflect coolly 
upon what has passed.** 

Dr. Campbell, as Forester indignantly withdrew, said, 
with a benevolent smile, as he looked after him, ^ He 
wants nothing but a little common sense. Henry, you 
must ffive him a little of yours.** 

In Uie morning Forester first went to inquire how the 
dancing-master had slept; and then knocked impatiently 
at Dr. Campbell*s door. 

** My father is not awake,** said Henry ; but Forester 
marched directly up to the side of the bed^ and drawing 
baok the curtain with no gentle hand, cried, with a loud 
voice, ** Dr. Campbell, I am come to beg Vour pardon* 
I waa angiy when 1 said you were unjust.*' 
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''And I was asleep when you begged my ptrdoa/* 
•aid Jh. Campbell, rublMng his eyes. 

** The dancing-master's ankle is a great deal better 
and I have buried the poor cat,** parsued Forester : ** 



I hope now, doctor, you*ll at least tell me that jroa do 
not really suspect me of any hand in her death.** 

^ Pray let me go to sleep,** aaid Dr. Campbell« ^ and 
finM your explanations a little better.** 



THE GERANIUM. 

The dancing*master gradoally recorered fh>m his 
sprain ; and Forester spent all his pocket-money in b^- 
inff a new Tiolin for him, as his had been broken in ms 
USi: his watch had likewise been broken against the 
stone steps. Though Forester looked upon a watch as 
a useless bauble, yet he determined to get this mended i 
and his friend Henry went with him for this purpose to 
a watchmaker's. 

Whde Henry Campbell and Forester were eonsultiiif 
with the watchmaker upon the internal state of the 
bruised watch, Archibald Mackenzie, who followed then 
for a lounge^ was looking over some new watcheSi and 
ardently wishing for the finest that he saw. As he was 

gayinf with this fine watch, the watchmaker begged 
at he would take care not to break it. 

Archibald, in the insolent tone in which he was used 
to speak to a tradesman^ replied, that if he did break it, he 
hoped he was able to pay for it. The watchmaker civiDv 
answered, ^ he had no doubt of that, but that the wat^ 
was not his property ; it was Sir Philip Gosling's, who 
would call for it, he expected, in a quarter of an hour.** 

At the name of Sir Philip Gosling Archibakl quicklj 
ehanged his tone : he had a ^eat ambition to be of Sir 
Philip's acquaintance ; for Sir Philip was a vorniff maa, 
who was to have a large fortune when he should coaie 
of age, and who, in the mean time, spent aa moeh of it 
as possible with great tpirit and little Jodjpnent. He 
had been sent to. Edinburgh for his education; and he 
spent his time in training horses, laying bets, parading 
in the public wallis, and ridiculing, or, in liis own phraos, 
fmxxing wety sensible ]roung man who applied to litera* 
ture or science. Sir Philip, whenever he frequented any 
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of the professor^ danes, took care to make it eyident 
to eyeiybody preaemt that he did not come there to 
learn, and that he looked down with contempt upon aU 
who were obHgtd to stady : he was the first alwajra to 
make any disturbance in the dasses, ort in his elegant 
language, to mmke a row. 

This was the youth of whose acquaintance Archibald 
Mackenzie was ambitions. He staid in the shop, in 
hopes that Sir Philip would arrive : he was not disu>* 
pointed ; Sir Philip came, and, with address which Laogr. 
Catherine would perhaps have admired, Archibald en- 
tered into conversation with the young baronet, if con- 
versation that might be called which consisted of a 
species of fashionable dialect, devoid of sense, and des- 
titate of any pretence to wit To Forester this dialect 
was absolutely unintelligible : after he had listened to it 
with sober contempt for a few minutes, he pulled Henry 
away, saying, ** Come, don*t let us waste our time here 9 
let us go to the brewery that you promised to show me*** 

Henry did not immediately yield to the rou^ pull of 
his indignant friend, for, at this instant, the door of a 
little back parlour behind the watchmaker's shop opened 
slowly, and a girl of about seven years old appearedf 
carrying, with difficulty, a flower-pot, in which there 
was a fine large geranium in full flower. Henry, who 
saw that the child was scarcely able to carry it, took it 
out of her hands, and asked her, " Where fl^e would like 
to have it put V^ 

** Here, for to-day !'' said the little girl, sorrowfully ; 
** but to-morrow it goes away for ever T' 

The little girl was sorry to part with this geranium, 
because ^ she had watched it all the winter,'' and said, 
** that she was very fond of it ; but that she was willing 
to part with it, though it was just come into flower, be- 
cause the apothecary had told her that it was the cau|0 
of her grandmother^s having been taken ill. Her grand- 
mother lodged," she said, " in that little room, and the 
room was very close, and she was taken ill in the night 
—so ill that she could hardly speak or stir; and when 
the apothecary came, he said," continued the little girl* 
**it was no wonder anybody was ill, who slept in such a 
little close room, with such a great geranmm in it to 
poison the air. So my geranium most go !" concluded 
^ with a sigh :*< but as it is for grandmother, I shall 
■ever think df it again." 
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Henry Campbell and Forester were bofh ttmek wfSk 
tiie modest simplicity of this child's countenance and 
manner, and the^ were pleased with the unaffected ^n* 
erosity with which she gave up her fayourite genuuunk 

Forester noted this down in his mind, as a fresh in* 
stance in favour of his exciusive good opinion of the 
poor. This little girl looked poor, thongh she was 
decently dressed; she was so thin that her little chedc 
bones could plainly be seen ; her face had not the round, 
rosy beauty of cheerful health : she was pale and sallow, 
and she looked in patient misery. Moved with com- 
passion, Forester regretted that he had no money to give 
where it might have been so well bestowed. He was 
alwajTS extravagant in his generosity ; he would often 
give five guineas where five shillings would have been 
enough, and by these means he reduced himself to the 
necessity sometimes of refusing assistance to deserving 
objects. On his journey from his fathers house to Edio- 
burgh, he lavished, in undistinguishing cliarity, a consider- 
able sum of money ; and all that he had remaining of 
this mciney he spent in purchasing the new violin for If. 
Pasgrave. Dr. Campbell absolutely refused to advance 
his ward any money till his next quarterly allowance 
should become due. Henry, who alwa3r8 \yeneiwed 
quickly what passed in the minds of others, guessed at 
Forester's thoughts by his countenance, and forebore to 
produce his own money, though he had it just ready in 
nis hand : he knew that he could call apin at the watch- 
maker's, and give what he pleased, without ostentation. 

Upon questioning the little girl further concerning bar 
grandmother's illness, Henry discovered that the old 
woman had sat up late at nignt knitting, and that, feeling 
herself extremely cold, she got a pan of charcoal into 
her room ; that, soon afterward, she felt uncommonly 
dfowsy; and when her little granddaughter spoke to her, 
snd ask^d her why she did not come to bed ? she made 
no answer: a few minutes after this she dropped from 
her chair. The child was extremely frightened, and 
though she felt it very difficult to lOuse herself, she said 
she got up as fast as she coirfd, opened the door, and 
called to the watchmaker's wife, who luckily had been 
at work late, and was now raking the kitchen fire. With 
her assistance the okl woman was brouirht into the anr, 
ttid presently returned to her senses : the pan of char- 
coal had been taken away before the apotheeuy 
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in the morning; as he was in a great hurry when he 
called) he made but few inquiries, and consequently con^ 
demned the geranium without sufficient evidence. As 
be left the house, he carelessly said, ^ My wife would 
like that geranium* I think." And the poor old woman, 
who had but a very small fee to offer, was eager to gire 
any thing that seemed to please the doctor. 

Forester, when he heard this story, burst into a coii*> 
temptuous exclamation against the meanness of this and 
of adl other apothecaries. Henry informed the httle 
girl that the charcoal had been the cause of her grand- 
mother's illness, and advised them never, upon any ac- 
count, to keep a pan of charcoal again in her bedchamber t 
he told her that many people had been killed by this 
practice. ^ Then," cried the little girl, jojrfully, ^ if it 
was the charcoal, and not the geranium, that made grand- 
mother ill, 1 may keep my beautiful geranium :" and she 
ran immediately to gather some of the flowers, whidi 
she offered to Henry and to Forester. Forester, who 
was still absorbed in the contemplation of the apothe- 
cary's meanness, took the flowers, without perceiving 
that he took them, and pulled them to pieces as he went 
on thinking. Henry* when the little girl held the gera- 
niums up to him, observed that the back of her hand was 
bruised and black ; he asked her how she had hurt her- 
self, and she replied innocently, ^ that she had not hurt 
kerself, but that her schoolmistress was a very strict 
woman*" Forester, roused from his revery, desired to 
hear what the little girl meant by a strict woman, and 
she explained herself more fully : she said, that* as a 
favour^ her grandmother had obtained leave from some 
great lady to send her to a charity-school : that she went 
there every day to learn to read and work, but that the 
mistress of the charity-school used her scholars very 
severely, and often kept them for hours, after they hid 
done their own tasks, to spfai for her ; and that she belt 
tiiem if they did not spin as much as she expected. The 
little girl's grandmother then said that she knew all this, 
but tiiat she did not date to complain, because the school- 
mistress was under the patronage of some of ^ the grand- 
est ladies in Edinburgh*" and that, as she could not afford 
to pay for her little lass's schooling, she was forced to 
have her taught as well as she could ybr nothing, 

Foresler, fired with indignation at this history of iBp 
justice, resolved, at ail events, to stand forth immediately 
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In tlie ehiUTk derance ; bat, without staying to coiMldir 
how the wrong could be redressed, he thoiigfht onlj sC 
tiie (quickest, or, as he said, the most manhr means 
of douig the business : he declared, that if the little girl 
would show him the way to the school, he would go 
that instant and speak to the woman in the midst of ai 
her scholars. Henry in vain represented that this would 
not be a prudent mode of proceeding. 

Forester disdained prudence, and, trusting secinrelj to 
the power of his own eloquence, he set out with the 
cihilo, who seemed rather afraid to come to open war 
with her tyrant. Henry was obliged to return nome to 
his father, who had usually business for him to do aboot 
this time. The little frirl had staid at home on aocount 
of her grandmother's illness, but all the other scholars 
were hard at work, spinning in a close room, whea 
Forester arriTod. 

He marched directly into the school-room. The 
wheels stopped atonce on his appearance, and the school- 
mistress, a raw-boned, intrepid-looking woman, ered hiai 
with amazement; he broke silence in the ftulowing 
words:— 

** Vile woman, your injustice is come to light ! How 
ean you dare to tyrannize over these poor children t Is it 
because they are poor ? Take my advice, children, reaiBt 
this tyrant, put by your wheels, and spin for her no nBore.** 

The chiloren did not move, and the schoolmistress 
poured out a torrent of abuKe in broad Scotch, which to 
the English ear of Forester was unintelligiMe. At 
length slie made him comprehend her principalquestioas 
•—Who he was 1 and by whose authority he iiiterfersd 
between her and her scholars ? '* By nobody's autbortty," 
was Forester's answer ; *' 1 want no authority to mesk 
ta the caoae of injured innocence.** No sooner had Ihs 
woman heard these words than she called to her hus- 
band, who was writing in an adjoining room : withoot 
Airther ceremony, they both seised upon our hero, and 
•turned him out of the house. 

The woman revenged herself without mercy upos the 
little girl whom Forester had attempted to defeiid, and 
dismissed her, with advice never more to complsio of 
heing obliged to spin for her mistress. 

MortiAed by the ill success of his enterprise. Forester 
Mtumed home, attributing the failure of hia < 
ehMy to hia ignorance of the Scotch dislect. 
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At bis return, Forester heard that all Dr. CaiDpbell*8 
femily were going that evening to visit a gentlemaii 
who had an excellent cabinet of minerals. He had some 
desire to see the fossils ; bat when he came to the gen- 
tleman's house, he soon found himself disturbed at the 
E raises bestowed by some ladies in company upon a 
ttle canary-bird which belonged to the mistress of the 
house. He began to kick his feet together, to hang first 
one arm and then the other, over the back of his chair« 
with the obvious expression of impatience and contempt 
in his countenance. Henry Campbell, in the mean time, 
said, without any embarrassment, just what he thought 
about the bird. Archibald Mackenzie, with artificial ad^ 
miration, said a vast deal more than he thought, in hopes 
of effectually recommending himself to the lady of the 
house. The lady told him the history of three birds, 
which had successively inhabited the cage before itte 
present occupier. ^ They all died,^ continued she, ** in 
a most extraordinary manner, one after another, in a 
short space of time, in convulsions." 

''Don't listen,** whispered Forester, pulling Henry 
away from the crowd who surrounded the bird-cafle ; 
''how can you listen, like that polite hypocrite, to uus 
foolish woman's history of her extraordinary favourites T 
Come down stairs with me. I want to tell you my ad- 
venture with the schoolmistress ; we can take a turn in 
the hall and come back before the cabinet of minerals is 
opened, and before these women have finished the cere- 
mony of tear— come." 

** ril come presently," said Heniy ; " I really want to 
hear this." 

Henry Campbell was not listening to the history of 
the kdy's favourite birds like a polite hypocrite, but like 
a good-natured sensible person ; the circumstances re- 
ddled to his memory the conversation that we formerly 
mentioned, which began about pickled cucumbers, and 
ended with Dr. Campbell's giving an account of the 
effects of some poisons. In consequence of this conver- 
sation, Henry's attention had been turned to the subject, 
and he had read several essays, which had informed him 
of many curious facts. He recollected, in particular, to 
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tiaye met with the account* of a bird, who had been 
poisoned, and whose case bore a strong resemblance to 
the present. He begged leave to examine the cage, in 
order to discover whether there were any lead about it, 
with which the birds could have poisoned themselves. 
No lead was to be found : he next examine whether 
there were any white or green paint about it ; he inquir^ 
whence the water came which the birds had drunk ; and 
he examined the trough which held their seeds. The 
lady, while he was pursuing these inauiries, said she was 
sure that the birds could not have died either for want 
of air or exercise, for that she often left the cage open 
on purpose, that they might fly about the room. Henry 
immediately looked round the room, and at length he 
observed in an inkstand which stood upon a writing- 
.table a number of wafers, which were many of them 
chipped round the edges ; upon sweeping out the bird- 
cage, he found a few very small bits of wafer mixed with 
the seeds and dust ; he was now persuaded that the birds 
had eaten the wafers, and that they had been poisoned 
by the red lead which they contained ; he was confirmed 
in this opinion by being told that the wafers had lately 
been missed very frequently, and it had been imagined 
that they had been used by the servants. Henry begged 
the lady would try an experiment, which might prolmbly 
save the life of her new favourite ; the lady, though she 
had never before tried an experiment, was easily pre- 
Tailed upon. She promised Henry that she would lock 
up the wafers ; and he prophesied that her bird would 
not, like his predecessors, come to an untimely end. 
Archibald Mackenzie was vexed to observe that know* 
ledge had in this instance succeeded better, even with a 
lady, than flattery. As for Forester, he would certainly 
have admired his friend Henry^s ingenuity, if he had 
been attending to what had passed ; but he had taken a 
book, and had seated himself in an arm-chair, which had 
been placed on purpose for an old gentleman in company, 
and was deep in the history of a man who had been cast 
away, some nundred years ago^ upon a desert island. 

He condescended, however, to put down his book 
when the fossils were produced : and, as if he had jyst 
awakened from a dream, rubbed his eyes, stretched him- 
iielf, and Joined the rest of the company. The malicious 
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Archibald, who observed that Forester had seated him- 
self, through absence of mind, in a place which prevented 
some of the ladies from seeing the fossils, instantly made 
a parade of his own politeness, to contrast himself ad- 
vantageously with the rude negligence of his companion ; 
but Archibald's politeness was always particularly di- 
rected to the persons in company whom he thought of 
the most importance. ^ You cant see there,*^ saia For- 
ester, suddenly rousing himself, and observing that Dr. 
Campbeirs daughter, Miss Flora Campbell, was standing 
behind him ; ** had you not better sit aown in this chair t 
I dont want it, because I can see over your head ; sit 
down." Archibald smiled at Forester's simplicity in 
paying his awkward compliment to the young rady, who 
had, according to his mode of estimating, the least pre- 
tensions to notice of any one present. Flora Campbell 
was neither rich nor beautiful, but she had a happy mix- 
ture in her manners of Scottish sprightliness and English 
reserve. She had an eager desire to improve herself, 
while a nice sense of oropriety taught her never to Iop 
trude upon general notice, or to recede from conversation 
with airs of counterfeit humility. Forester admired her 
abilities, because he imagined that he was the only per- 
son who had ever discovered them ; as to her manners, 
he never observed these, but, even while he ridiculed po- 
liteness, he was anxious to find out what she thought 
polite. After he had told her all that he knew concern- 
ing the fossils, as they were produced from the cabinet, 
and he was far from ignorant, he at length perceived 
that she knew full as much of natural history as he did, 
and he was surprised that a young lady should know so 
much, and should not be conceited. Flora, however, 
soon sank many degrees in his opinion ; for, after the 
cabinet of mineralogy was shut, some of the company 
talked of a ball wluch was to be given in a few days, 
and Flora, with innocent gayety, said to Forester, ** Have 
you learned to dance a Scotch reel since you came to 
Scotland 1" — ^** //" cned Forester, with contempt ; •* do 
you think it the height of human perfection to dance a 
Scotch reel?— then that fine young laird Mr. Archibald 
Mackenzie will suit you much better than 1 shalL" 
And Forester returned to his arm-chair and his desert 
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It was unfortunate that Forester retired from company 
in such abrupt displeasure at Flora Campbell's question; 
for had he borne the idea of a Scotch reel more like a 
philosopher, he would have heard of something interest- 
inff relative to the intended ball, if any thing relative to a 
bul could be interesting to him. It was a charity-ball, 
for the benefit of the mistress of the very charity-school* 
to which the little ^irl with the bruised hand belonged. 
** Do you know,** said Henry to Forester, when they re- 
tamed home, ** that I have great hopes we shall be able 
to get justice done to the poor children. I hope the 
tyrannical schoolmistress may yet be punished. The lady 
with whom we drank tea yesterday is one of the patroo- 
esses of the charity-school." 

'*Lady patronesses !** cried Forester; *^we need not 
eipect justice from a lady patroness, depend upon it, 
especially at a ball ; her head will be full of feathers, or 
•ome such things. I prophesy you will not succeed 
better than I have.** 

The desponding prophecies of Forester did not deter 
Henry from pursuing a scheme which he had formed. 
The lady who was the mistresH of the canary-bird came 
in a few days to visit his mother, and she told him that 
his experiment had succeeded, that she had regularly 
locked up the wafers, and that her favourite bird was in 
perfect health. ** And what fee, doctor,** said she, smiling, 
** shall I give you for saving his life 1** 

'* I will tell you in a few minutes,** replied Henry; and 
in a few minutes the little girl and her geranium were 
■ent for, and appeared. Henry told the lady ail the cir- 
eomstances of ner story with so much feeling, and at the 
same time with so much propriety, that she became 
interested in the cause : she declared that she wotild do 
every thing in her power to prevail upon the other ladies 
to examine into the conduct of the schoolmistress, and 
to have her dismissed immediately, if it should appear 
that she had behaved improperly. 

Forester, who was present at this declaratioD, 
much astonished that a lady whom he had seen 
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ing a aanry4rird could speak with so moch decision and 
gMd sense. Henry obtaiiied his fee : he asked and re- 
ceived permission to place the geranium in the middle 
of the supper-tahle at the hall ; and he begged that the 
lady would take an opportunity at supper to mention the 
cncnrostances which he had related to her; but this she 
declined, and politely said that she was sure Heniy 
would teU the story much better than she could. 

** Come out and walk with me,*^ said Forester to Henry, 
as aoon as the lady was gone. Henry frequently \eti his 
occupations with great good-nature to accompany our 
hero in his rambles^ and he usually followed the subjects 
of conversation which Forester started. He saw, by the 
|n.vity of his countenance, that he had something of 
uiqK>rtanee revolving in his mind. After he had proceeded 
in silence for some time along the walk, under the high 
rock called Arthur*s Seat, he suddenly stoi^d, and turn* 
mg to Henry, exclaimed, ^ I esteem you; do not mak^ 
«e despise you!* 

** I hope I never shall.** said Henry, a little surprised by 
Ua friend^s manner: ** what is the matter!** 

* Leave balls, and lady patronesses, and petty artificeti 
and supple address to such people as Archibald Blacken- 
ne,^ pursued Forester, with enthusiasm : — 

** Who Mble imda bv nohlt imwui vamt » * 

rallied Henry, laughing : ^ I see no meanness in my con- 
dnict : I do not know what it is you disapprove.** 

**I do not approve,** said Forester, **of your having 
TOCOurse to mtmn mddress to obtain justice.** 

Henry requested to know what his severe friend meant 
bfmddress; but this was not easil3r explained. Forester, 
te his definition of mean mddrtst^ included all that atten- 
tion to the feelings of others, all those honest arts of 
pleasing, which make society agreeable. Henry endeav- 
oared to convince him that it was possible for a peraon 
to wish to please, nay, even to succeed in that wish, 
without beiiur insincere. Their argument and their walk 
continued, till Henry, who, though very active, was not 

S*te so robust as his friend, was completely tired, espo- 
Uy as he perceived that Forester*s opinions remained 
viahaken. 
** How effeminate you gttUUmeh are T cried Forester: 
what it is to be brmight up in the lap of luiuqw 
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Why I am not at all tired ; I could walk a dozen mikt 
forther, without being in the least fatigued !** 

Henry thought it a very good thing to be able to walk 
a number of miles without being fatigued, but he did not 
consider it as the highest perfection of human nature. In 
his friend's present mood, nothing less could content him, 
and Forester went on to demonstrate to the weary Heui^'y 
that all fortitude, aU courage, and all the manly virtues 
were inseparably coiuiected with pedestrian xndcfatigmM" 
Uy, Henry, with good-natured presence of mind, which 
perhaps his friend would have called mean ai/^r0«#, diverted 
our hero's risine indignation bv proposing that they should 
both go and look at the large brewery, which was in their 
way home, and with which Forester would, he thought, 
be entertained. 

The brewery fortunately turned the course of Fores- 
ter's thoughts, and, instead of quarrelling with his friend 
for being tired, he condescended to postpone all further 
debate. Forester had, from his childhood, a habit of 
twirling a key whenever he was thinking intently : the 
key had been produced, and had been twirling upon its 
accustomed thumb during the argument upon address ; 
and it was still in Forester's hand when thev went into 
the brewery. As he looked and listened, the key was 
essential to his power of attending; at length, as he 
stopped to view a large brewing vat, the key unluckily 
slipped from his thumb, and fell to the bottom of the vat ; 
it was so deep, that the tinkling sound of the key, as it 
touched the bottom, was scarcely heard. A young man 
who belonged to the brewery immediately descended by 
a ladder into the vat to get the key, but scarcely had be 
reached the bottom, when he fell down senseless. Henry 
Campbell was speaking to one of the clerks of the brew- 
ery when this accident happened : a man came running 
to them with the news, ** The vat has not been cleaned— 
it's full of bad air." — ** Draw him up, let down a hook and 
cords for him instantly, or he's a dead man," cried Henry, 
and he instantly ran to the place. What was his terror 
when he behek) Forester descending the ladder! He 
called to him to stop ; he assured him that the man could 
be saved without his hazarding his life ; but Forester per- 
sisted : he had one end of a cord in his hand, which he 
Baid he could fasten in an instant round the man's body. 
There was a sky-light nearly over the vat, so that toe 
light fell directly upon the bottom. ' 



Henry saw his firiend reach the last rang of the ladder. 
As Forester stooped to put the rope round the shoulders 
of the man, who lay insensible at the bottom of the yat, 
a sudden air of idiocy came over his ammated counte- 
nance ; his limbs seemed no lon^r to obey his wiU ; his 
arms dropped, and he fell insensible. 

The spectators, who were looking down from above, 
were so much terrified that they could not decide to do 
any thing : some cried, ** It's all over wiUi him ! Why 
would he go down 1** Others ran to procure a hook — 
others called to him to take up the rope again, if he pos- 
sibly could : but Forester could not hear or understand 
them. Henry Campbell was the only person who, in 
this scene of danger and confusion, had sufficient presence 
of mind to be of service. 

Near the large vat into which Forester had descended 
there was a cistern of cold water. Henry seized a 
bucket which was floating in the cistern, fiUed it with 
water, and emptied the water into the vat, dashing it 
against the sides, to disperse the water, and to displai^e 
the mephitic air.* He caUed to the people who sor* 
rounded him for assistance ; the water expelled the air ; 
and, when it was safe to descend, Henry instantly went 
down the ladder himself, and fastened the cord round 
Forester, who was quite helpless. 

^ Draw him up !" said Henry. They drew him up. 
Henry fastened another cord round the body of the other 
man who lay at the bottom of the vessel^ and he was 
taken up in the same manner. Forester soon returned 
to his senses when he was carried into the air ; it was 
with more difficulty that the other man, whose anima^ 
tion had been longer suspended, was recovered; at 
length, however, by proper applications, his lungs played 
freely, he stretched himself, looked round upon the peo- 
ple who were about him with an air of astonishment, 
and was some time before he could recoUect what had 
happened to him. Forester, as soon as he had recovered 
the use of his understanding, was in extreme anxiety to 
know whether the poor man who went dowm fur hisxey 
had been saved. His gratitude to Henry, when he beard 
all that had passed, was expressed in the most enthnsi- 
astic manner. 

** 1 acted like a madman, and you like a man of sense,* 



Forester. ** You always know how to do good: I 
do miscbief whenever I attempt to do good. But now 
donH expect, Henry, that I should give up any of mr 
opinions to you because you have saved my life. I shall 
aiways argue with you just as I did before. Remem- 
ber, I despise address. 1 donH yield a single point to 
you. Gratitude shall never make me a sycophant.*' 



THE FLOWER-POT 

Eager to prove that he was not a sycophant. Forester, 
when he returned home with his frieiid Henry, took 
every possible occasion to contradict him, with even 
more than his customary rigidity ; nay, he went further 
still to vindicate his sincerity. 

Flora Campbell had never entirely recovered our hero*s 
esteem since she had unwittingly expressed her love 
for Scotch reels ; but she was happily unconscious of 
(he crime she had committed, and was wholly intent 
upon pleasing her father and mother, her brother Henry, 
and herself. She had a constant flow of good spirits, 
and the charming domestic talent of making every trifle 
a source of amusement to herself and others : she was 
sprightly, without being frivolouH; and the uniform sweet- 
ness of her temper showed that she was not in the least in 
want of flattery or dissipation to support her gayety. 
But Forester, as the friend of her brother, thought it 
incumbent upon him to discover faults in her which no one 
else could discover, and to assist in her education, though 
she was only one year younger than himself. She had 
amused herself the morning that Forester and her brother 
were at the brewery with painting a pasteboard covering 
for the flower-pot which held the poor little girl's gera- 
nium. Flora had heard from her brother of his inten- 
tion to place it in the middle of the supper-table at the 
Indl ; and she flattered herself that he would like to see 
it ornamented by her hands at his return. She produced 
it after dinner. Henry thanked her, and her father and 
mother were pleased to see her eagerness to oblige her 
brother. The cynical Forester alone refused his sym- 
pathy. He looked at the flower-pot with marked dis- 
dain. Archibald, who delighted to contrast himself 
with the unpolished Forester, and who remarked that 
Flora and her brother were both somewhat surprised at 



lu wodalile aQeBcewsljljsud, ** Tliere'^ sometfunf ni 
Uiii Amer-pot, 3ii3s Campbell, vhkh does not suit Mr. 
Foffslei^ coiTecf tsste ; I wish he would allow vs to 
proit bj his aibctsais.'' 

Forester Toochsafed not a replr. 

** Don't TOO like it. Forester P said Hemj. 

"^ No. he does not like it.'^said FVHa. smiluiip; **don*t 
force him to say that he does.^ 

*- Fofce me to say I like what I dont like r* repejiAed 
Fores3er; ~ no, I defy anybody to do that.^ 

"* Rot why.'* said Dr. CunpbeQ. langfiin^, ** why such 
n witsie of energy and ma^nanimiiy about a tiiie ! If 
you wine upon your trial for life or'death, Mr. Forestei^ 
yoQ ^oold not look more resolntely ^uaided, — more as 
if ^von hnd ' woiked up each coipoial agent* to Uie teni- 
Saif four 

-* Sirr aid Forester, who bore the las^ that wnb 
raised against hun with the air of a martyr, -* 1 can bear 
erva your ridicule in ihe cause of trnth.^ The laugh 
c i i wilinywl at the solemnity wilh which he pronounced 
ijhese words. ** I thuia,*^ pursued Forester, "* that thorn 
wiiu> do not respect truth io tiifles will nerer respect it 
ia masters of consequence.** 

Jkrdubaid Mackenzie laughed more loudly, and with 
adecialion, at this speech : Henry and Dr. Campbetfi 
lankier ittstanthr ceased. 

~ Do not mi^ake us,^ said Dr. Campbell; ** we did 
laugh at your principles, we only laughed at 3r€Hir 




* Of infiiutdy more consequence,*^ said Dr. Campbell: 
'bat irtiy to excellent principles may we not add 
agreeable maimers ! Why should not truth be amiahlo 
as well as respectable ! You, who haTe such enlarged 
views for the good of the whole human race, are, I aukm 
■o doubt* desirous that your fellow^creatures should lore 
tntth as wdl as you fore it yourself.*' 

^ CeitauQly, I wish they did,** said Foresler. 

*" And hafe your otxserrations upon the feelii^ of 
•therSp and upon your own. led you to conclude *Jiat we 
aiY most apt to like thvxse tlungs which always gire us 
pain! And do you, upon this principle, wish to m^ks 
truth as painfol as poi^ible, in order to increase our lovt 
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** I don't wish to make truth painful,** said Foreister; 
'* but, at the same time, it in not my fault if people can*t 
bear pain. I think people who cauH bear pain, both of 
body and mind, cannot be good for any thing ; for, in the 
first place, they will always,*^ said Forester, glancing his 
eye at Flora and her flower-pot, '* they will always pre- 
fer flattery to truth, as all weak people do.** 

At this sarcastic reflection, which seemed to be aimed 
at the sex. Lady Catherine, Mrs. Campbell, and all the 
ladies present, except Flora, began to speaik at once in 
their own vindication. 

As soon as there was any prospect of peace Dr. 
Campbell resumed his argument, in the calmest voice 
imaginable. 

** But, Mr. Forester, without troubling ourselves for 
the present with the aflairs of tlie ladies, or of weak 
people, may I ask what degree of unnecessary pain you 
thinx it the duty of a strong person, a moral Samson, 
to bear?** 

** Unnecessary pain ! I do not think it is anybody's 
duty to bear unnecessary pain.** 

'• Nor to make others bear it ?** 

** Nor to make others bear it.** 

** Then we need argue no further. 1 congratulate you, 
Mr. Forester, upon your becoming so soon a proselyte 
to politeness." 

^ To politeness !** said Forester, starting back. 

•* Yes, my good sir ; real politeness only teaches us 
to save others from unnecessary pain ; and this you have 
Just allowed to be your wish. — And now for the grand 
affair of Rora*s flower-pot. You are not liound by no* 
liteness to tell any falsehoods ; weak as she is, ana a 
woman, I hope she can bear to hear the painful truth 
l^x>n such an important occasion.*' 

** Why,** said Forester, who at last suffered hit fea- 
tiP«s to relax into a smile, ** the truth then is, that I 
•<ni*t know whether the flower-pot be pretty or ugly ; but 
I was determined not to say it was prettv.** 

•* But why," said Henry, ** did you look so heroically 
•evere about the matter 1** 

** The reason 1 looked grave," said Forester, •* was, 
because I was afraid your sister Flora would be spoiled 
by all the foolish compliments that were paid to her and 
tier flower-pot." 

** You are very considerate ; and Flora, I am stD^ is 
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mach obliged to yoo,** said Dr. Campbell, smiling, ** for 
being so clear-sighted to the dangers of female vanity. 
You would not then, with a safe conscience, trust the 
completion of her education to her mother, or to my- 
self r 

** I am sure, sir," said Forester, who now, for the first 
time, seemed sensible that he had not spoken with perfect 
propriety, ** I would not interfere impertinently for the 
world. You are the best judges ; only I thought parents 
were apt to be partial. Henry has saved my life, and I 
am interested for every thing that belongs to him. So 
I hope, if 1 said any thing rude, you will attribute it to 
a good motive. I wish the flower-pot had never made 
its appeanuice, for it has made me appear very imper- 
tinent.'* 

Flora laughed with so much ^ood-humour at this odd 
method of expressing his contrition, that even Forester 
acknowledged the influence of engaging manners and 
sweetness of temper. He lifted up the flower-pot, so as 
completely to screen his face, and, while he appeared to 
be examining it, he said, ir. i low voice, to Henry, ** She 
is above the foibles of her sex.** 

•* Oh, Mr. Forester, take care r* cried Flora. 

** Of what 1** said Forester, starting. 

•* It is too late now," said Flora. 

And it WHS too late : — Forester, in bis awkward man- 
ner of lifting the flower-pot and its painted case, had 
put his thumbe into the mould, with which the flower- 
pot had been newly filled. It was quite soft and wet. 
Flora, when she called to him, saw the two black thumbe 
just ready to stamp themselves upon her work, and her 
warning only accelerated its fate; for the instant she 
spoke, the thumbs closed upon the painted covering, and 
Forester was the last to perceive tne mischief that he 
had done. 

There was no possibility of effacing the stains, nor 
was there time to repair the damage, for the baU was 
to commence in a few hours, and Flora was obliged to 
send her disfigured work, without having had the satis- 
faction of hearing the ejaculation which Forester pro* 
uotuced in her praise behind the flower-pot 
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Henry seized the moment when Forester was softened 
by the mixed effect of Dr. Campbell*s raillery and Flora's 
good-humour, to persuade him that it would be perfectly 
consistent with sound philosophy to dress himself for a 
ball, nay, even to dance a country-dance. The word 
reelt to which Forester had taken a dislike, Henry pro- 
dentlv forbore to mention; and Flora, observing and 
artfully imitating her brother*s prudence, substituted the 
word hays instead of reels in her conversation. When 
all the party were ready to go to the ball, and the car- 
riages at tne door, Forester was in Dr. Campbell'a 
study, reading the natural history of the elephant. 

^ Ccme,** said Henry, who had been se rching for him 
\ all over the house, *^ we are waiting for you ; Vm glad 
to see you dressed — come !" 

** I wish you would leave me behind,*' said Forester* 
who seemed to have relapsed into his former unsociable 
humour, from having been left half an hour in his be* 
loved sohtude; nor would Henry probably have pre- 
Tailed, if he had not pointed to the pnnt of the elephant.* 
^ That mighty animal, you see, is so docile that he lets 
himself be guided by a young boy,*^ said Henry ; ** and 
80 must you.*' 

As he spoke he pulled Forester gently, who thought 
he could not show less docihty than his favourite ani- 
mal. When they entered the ball-room, Archibald Blac- 
kenzie asked Flora to dance, while Forester was con- 
sidering where he should put his hat. ** Are you going 
to dance without me 1 I thought I had asked you to 
dance with me. I intended it all the time we were 
ooming in the coach." 

Flora thanked him for his kind intentions ; while Archi- 
bald, with a look of triumph, hurried his partner away* 
and the dance began. Forester saw this transaction m 
the most serious light, and it afforded him subject for 
meditation till at least half a dozen country-dances had 
been finished. In vain the Berwick Jockey, the High- 
land Laddie, and the Flowers of Edinburgh were played ; 
^they suited not the gloomy habit'' of his soul. He 
fixed himself behind a pillar, proof against music, mirth, 
and sympathy: he looked upon the dancers with a 
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cynical eye. At length he found an amusement that 
gratified his present splenetic humour ; he applied both 
his hands to his ears, effectually to stop out the sound 
of the music, that he might enjoy the ridiculous spec- 
tacle of a number of people capering about without any 
apparent motive. Forester's attitude caught the atten- 
tion of some of the company ; indeed it was strikingly 
awkward. His elbows stuck out from his ears, and his 
head was sunk beneath his shoulders. Archibald Mac- 
kenzie was delighted beyond measure at his figure, and 
pointed him out to his acquaintance with all possible 
expedition. The laugh and the whisper circulated with 
rapidity. Henry, who was dancing, did not perceive 
what was going on till his partner said to him, ** Pray, 
who is that strange mortal 1" 

" My friend," cried Henry : " will you excuse me for 
one instant V^ And he ran up to Forester, and roused 
him from his singular attitude. '*He is,*' continued 
Henry, as he returned to his partner, '* an excellent younff 
man, and he has superior abilities ; we must not quarrel 
with him for trifles." 

With what different eyes different people behold ihe 
same objects ! While Forester had been stopping his 
ears. Dr. Campbell, who had more of the nature of the 
laughing than of the weeping philosopher, had found 
much benevolent pleasure in contemplating the festive 
scene. Not that any folly or ridicule escaped his keen 
penetration ; but he saw every thing with an indulgent 
eye ; and, if he laughed, laughed in such a manner that 
even those who were the objects of his pleasantry could 
scarcely have forborne to sympathize in his mirth. 
Folly, he thought, could be as effectually corrected by 
the tickling of a featlier as by the lash of the satirist. 
When Lady Margaret M'Gregor and Lady Mary Mac- 
intosh, for instance, had almost forced their unhappy 
partners into a quarrel to support their respective claims 
to precedency. Dr. Campbell, who was appealed to as 
the relation of both the furious fair ones, decided the 
difference expeditiously, and much to the amusement 
of the company, by observing, that, as the pretensions 
of each of the ladies were incontrovertible, and precisely 
balanced, there was but one possible method of adjust- 
ing their precedency — by their age. He was convinced, 
he said, that the youngest lady would with pleasure 
yield precedency to the elder. The contest was now 
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which should stand the lowest, instead of which should 
stand the highest, in the dance : and when the pnjofs of 
seniority could not be settled, the lair ones drew lots for 
their places and submitte(i that to chance which could 
not be determined by prudence. 

Forester stood beside Dr. Campbell while all this passed, 
and wasted a considerable portion of virtuous indigiia- 
tiim upon the occasion. ** And look at that absurd crea- 
ture!" exclaimed Forester, pointing out to Dr. Campbell 
a girl who was footing and pounding for fame at a pro- 
digious rate. Dr. Campbell turned from the pounding 
lady to observe his own daughter Flora, and a smile of 
delight came over his countenance : for ^^ parents are apt 
to be partial^^ — especially those who have such daughters 
as Flora. Her light figure and graceful agility attracted 
the attention even of many impartial spectators; but 
she was not intent upon admiration : she seemed to be 
dancing in the gayety of her heart ; and that was a species 
of gayety in which every one sympathized, because it 
was natural, and of which every one approved, because it 
was innocent. There ' as a certain delicacy mixed with 
her spoitive humour, which seemed to govern, without 
restraining, the tide of her spirits. Her father's eye 
was following her as she daiiced to a lively Scotch tune, 
when Forester pulled Dr. Campbell's cane, on which he 
was leaning, and exclaimed, ** Doctor, I've just thought 
of an excellent plan for a tragedy !" 

" A tragedy !" repeated Dr. Campbell, with unfeigned 
surprise ; " are you sure you don't meaii a comedy 1" 

Forester persisted that he meant a tragedy, aiid was 
proceeding to open the plot. — *' Don't force me to your 
tragedy now," said Dr. Campbell, "or it will infallibly 
be condemned. I cannot say that I have my buskin on; 
and 1 advise you to take yours off. Look, is that the 
tragic muse 1" 

Forester was astonished to find that so great a man 
as Dr. Campbell had so little the power of abstraction ; 
and he retired to muse upon the opening of his tragedy 
in a recess under the music gallery. But here he was 
not suffered long to remain undisturbed ; for near this 
spot Sir Philip Gosling presently stationed himself; 
Archibald Mackenzie, who left off dancing as soon as 
Sir Philip entered the room, came to the half-intoxicated 
baronet ; and they, with some other young men worthy 
of tlieir acquaintance, began so loud a contest conceru- 
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ing the number of bottles of claret which a man might, 
could, or should drink at a sitting, that even Forester's 
powers of abstraction failed, and lus tragic muse took her 
flight. 

" Supper ! supper ! thank God !** exclaimed Sir Philip, 
as supper was now announced. *' I'd never set my foot 
in a ball-room," added he, with several suitable oaths, 
•* if it was not for the supper." 

*'ls that a rational being?" cried Forester to Dr. 
Campbell, after Sir Philip had passed them. 

" Speak a little lower," said Dr. Campbell, " or he will 
infallibly prove his title to rationality by shooting you, 
or by making you shoot him, through the head." 

'* But, sir," said Forester, holding Dr. Campbell fast, 
while all the rest of the company were going down to 
supper, *' how can you bear such a number of foolish, 
disagreeable people with patience 1" 

•' What would you have me do ?" said Dr. CampbelL 
** Would you have me get up and preach in the middle of 
a ball-room ? Is it not as well, since we are here, to 
amuse ourselves with whatever can afford us any amuse- 
ment, and to keep in good-himiour with all the world, es- 
pecially with ourselves 1 — and had we not better follow 
the crowd to supper 1" 

Forester went down stairs; but as he crossed an 
antechamber which led to the supper-room, he ex- 
claimed, *' If I were a legislator, I would prohibit balls." 

*' And if you were a legislator," said Dr. Campbell, 
pointing to a tea-kettle which was on the fire in the ante- 
chamber, and from the spout of which a gray cloud of 
vapour issued — " if you were a legislator, would not you 
have stoppers wedged tight into the spouts of all tea- 
kettles in your dominions I" 

" No, sir," said Forester ; " they would burst." 

*' And do you yiink that folly would not burst, and 
do more mischief than a tea-kettle in the explosion, if 
you confined it so tight ?" 

Forester would willingly have staid in the antecham- 
ber to begin a critical dissection of this allusion ; but 
Dr. Campbell carried him forwards into the supper-room. 
Flora had kept a seat for her father ; and Henry met 
them at the door. 

•' I was just coming to see for you, sir," said he to his 
father. " Flora began to think you were lost." 

** No," said Dr. Campbell, " I was only detained by a 
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would-be Cato, who wanted me to quarrel with the 
lirhole world, instead of eatinff my supper. What would 
vou adyise nie to eat. Flora r* said he, seating himself 
beside her. 

" Some of this trifle, papa ;** and, as she lightly re- 
moved the flowers with which it was ornamented, her 
father said, ** Yes, give me some trifle, Flora. Some 
characters are like that trifle — ^flowers and light froth at 
Uie top, and solid, good sweetmeat beneath.'* 

Forester immediately stretched out his plate for some 
trifle. ** But I don't see any use in the flowers, sir,** 
said he. 

" Nor any beauty ,** said Dr. Campbell. 

Forester picked the troublesome flowers out of his trifle, 
and ate a quantity of it sufficient for a stoic. Towards 
the end of the supper, he took some notice of Henry, 
who had made several ineffectual efforts to amuse him by 
such slight strokes of wit as seemed to suit the time and 
place. Time and place were never taken into Forester's 
consideration : he was secretly displeased with his friend 
Henry for having danced all the evening instead of sitting 
•till ; and he looked at Henry's partner with a scrutinizing 
eye. ''So," said he, at last, *'I observe 1 have not 
been thought worthy of your conversation to-night : this 
is what ^entlemen^ polite gentlemen^ who dance reels^ call 
friendship !" 

** If I had thought that you would have taken it ill I 
should dance reels," said Henry, laughing, ** I would 
have made the sacrifice of a reel at the altar of friend- 
ship ; but we don't come to a ball to make sacrifices to 
friendship, but to divert ourselves." 

" If we can," said Forester, sarcastically : here he was 
prevented from reproaching his friend any longer, for a 
party of gentlemen began to sing catches, at Uie desire 
of the rest of company. 

Forester was now mtent upon criticismg the nonsen- 
sical words that were sung ; and he was composing an 
essay upon the power of the ancient bards, and the 
effect of national music, when Flora's voice interrupted 
him : *' Brother," said she, ^ I have won my wager.** 
The wager was, that Forester would not during supper 
observe the geranium that was placed in tlie middle of 
tlie table. 

As soon as the company was satisfied, both with their 
topper and their songs, Henry, whose mind was always 



present^ seized the moment when there was silence to 
torn the attention of the company towards the object 
upon which his own thoughts were intent. The ladr 

eatroness the mistress of the canary-bird had performs 
er promise : she had spoken to several of her acquaint- 
ance concerning the tyrannical schoolmistress ; and now, 
fixing the attention of the company upon the geranium, 
she appealed to Henry Campbell, and begged him to ex- 
plain its history. A number of eager eyes turned upon 
nim instantly; and Forester felt that if he had been 
called upon in such a manner he could not have uttered 
a syllable. He now felt the great advantage of being 
able to speak, without hesitation or embarrassment, be 
fore numbers. When Henry related the poor little girl's 
story, his language and manner were so unaffected and 
agreeable that he interested every one who heard him 
in his cause. A subscription was immediately raised ; 
everybody was eager to contribute something to the child 
who had been so ready, for her old grandmother's sake, 
to part with her favourite geranium. The lady who 
superintended the chaxity-school agreed to breakfast the 
next morning at Dr. Campbell's, and to go from hii 
house to the school precisely at the hour when the 
schoolmistress usually set her unfortunate scholars to 
their extra task of spinning. 

Forester was astonished at all this ; he did not con- 
sider that negligence and inhumanity are widely differ- 
ent. The lady patronesses had, perhaps, been rather neg- 
ligent in contenting themselves with seeing the charity- 
children show well m procession to church, and they had 
not sufllciently inquired into the conduct of the school- 
Diistress ; but as soon as the facts were properly stated, 
the ladies were eager to exert themselves, and candidly 
acknowledged that they had been to blame in trusting so 
much to the reports oi the superficial visiters, who had 
always declarea that ^e school was going on perfectly 
welL 

** More people who are in the wrong," said Dr. Camp- 
bell to Forester, ** would be corrected, if some people 
who are in the right had a little candour and patience 
joined with their other virtues." 

As the company rose from the supper-table, several 
yoang ladies gathered roimd the geranium to admire 
Flora's pretty flower-pot. The black stains, however* 
•tnick every eye. Forester was standing by, rather 
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embarrassed. Flora, with her usual good-nature, re- 
firained from alJ explanation, though the exciainatioasof 
•* How was that done 1" — ** Who could have done thatT* 
were frequently repeated. 

** It was an accident,** said Flora ; and, to change the 
conyersation, she praised the heauty of the geranium; 
she gathered one of the fragrant leaves, but as she was 
going to put it among the flowers in her bosom, she ob- 
served she had dropped her moss-rose. It was a rarity 
at this time of year : it was a rose which Henry Camp- 
bell had raised in a conservatory of his own constmo- 
tion. 
** Oh ! my brother's beautiful rose !** exclaimed Flora. 
Forester, who had been much ple:ised by her good- 
nature about the stains on the flower-pot, now, contrary 
to his habits, sympathized with her concern for the lost 
of her brother's moss-rose. He exerted himself so far 
as to search under the benches and under the supper- 
table. He was fortunate enough to And it ; and, eager to 
restore the prize, he, with more than his usual giiUantry, 
but not with less than his ustomary awkwardness, crept 
from imder the table, and, stretching linlf his body over 
a bench, pushed his arm between two young ladies into 
the midst of the group whic.h surrounded Flora. As his 
arm extended his wrist appeared, and at the xight of that 
wrist all the young ladies shrank bactk with unequivocal 
tokens of disgust. They whispered — they tittered ; and 
. many expressive looks were lost upon our hero, who 
still resolutely held out the hand upon which every eye 
was fixed. ** Here's your rose ! Is not this the rose ?" 
said he, still advancing the dreaded hand to Flora, whose 
hesitation and blushes surprised him. Mackenzie burst 
into a loud laugh ; and in a whisper, which all the Udies 
could hear, told Forester, that ** Miss Cainp)»ell was 
afraid to take the rose out of his hands, lest she should 
catch from him what he had caught fn)m the carter who 
had brought him to F^dinburgh, or from some of his 
companions at the cobbler's." 

Forester flung the rose he knew not where, sprang 
over the bench, rushed between Flora and another lady, 
made towards the door in a straight line, pushing every 
thing before him, till a passage was made for hini by the 
astonished crowd, who stood out of his way as if be 
had been a mad dog. 
^ Forester !" cried Henry and Dr. Campbell, who weis 
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Btanding upon the steps before the door, speaking about 
the carriages; ** What's the matter! Where are yon 
going ! The carriage is coming to the door.** 

^ 1 had rather waU— don*t speak to me,** said Fores- 
ter ; ^ Tve been insulted : I am in a passion, but I can 
command myself. I did not knock him down. Pray 
let me pass !** 

Our hero broke from Dr. Campbell and Henry ¥rith 
the strength of an enraged animal from his keepers ; 
and he must have found his way home by instinct, for he 
ran on without considering how he went. He snatched 
the light from the servant who opened the door at Dr. 
Campbell^s — ^hurried to his own apartment — ^locked, 
double locked, and bolted the door — flung himself into a 
chair, and taking breath, exclaimed, ^ Thank God ! Tve 
done no mischief. Thank God! I didnt knock him 
down. Thank God ! he is out of my sight, and I am 
cool now— quite cool : let me recollect it all.** 

Upon the coolest recollection. Forester could not recon- 
cQe his pride to his present circumstances. ^ Archibald 
spoke the truth — why ara I angry ! why teas I angry, I 
mean P He reasoned much with himself upon the na- 
ture of true and false shame : he represented to himself 
tiiat the disorder which disfigured his hands was thought 
shameful only because it was vulgar ; that what was 
vulgar was not therefore immoral ; that the young tit- 
tering ladies who shrank back from him were not 
supreme judges of right and wrong; that he oi^htto 
despise their opinions, and he despised them with ^ his 
niight for two or three hours, as he walked up and dovna. 
his room with unremitting energy. At length our peri- 
patetic philosopher threw himself upon his bed, deter- 
*nined that his repose should not be disturbed by such 
trifles : he had by this time worked himself up to such 
a pitch of magnanimity, that he thought he could with 
composure meet the disapproving eyes of millions of 
his fellow-creatures ; but he was suone when he formed 
this erroneous estimate of the strength of the human 
mind. Wearied with passion and reason, he fell asleep, 
dreamed th*it he was continually presenting flowers 
which nobody would accept; awaked at the imaginary 
repetition of Archibald's laugh, composed himself agaia 
to sleep, and dreamed that he was in a glover's shop, 
tiying on gloves, and that among a hundred pair which 
he pulled on, he could not find one that would fit him. 
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Jmt 88 he tore the last pair in his harry he awaked 
iiiook off his foolish dream, saw the sun rising betweea 
two chimnejTs many feet below his windows ; recollected 
that in a short time he should be summoned to breakfast; 
that all the lady-patronesses were to be at this breakfast; 
that he could not breakfast in gloves; that Archibald 
would perhaps again laugh, and Flora perhaps again 
shrink back. He reproached himself for his weakness 
in foreseeing and dreading this scene : his aversion to 
lady-patronesses and to balls was never at a more for- 
midable height ; he sighed for liberty and independence* 
which he persuaded himself were not to be had in his 
present situation. In one of his long walks he remem- 
bered to have seen, at some miles' distance from the 
town of Edinburgh, a gardener and his boy, who were 
sinking at their work. l*hese men appeared to Forester 
to be yet happier than the cobbler who formerly was 
the object of his admiration ; and he was persuaded that 
he should be much happier at the gardener's cottage 
than he could ever be at Dr. Campbell's house. 

^ I am not fit," said he to himself, ** to live among uffg 
gentlemen and ladies ; I should be happy if I were a 
useful member of society ; a gardener is a useful mem- 
ber of society, and I will be a gardener, and live with 
gardeners." 

Forester threw off the clothes which he had worn the 
preceding niffht at the fatal ball, dressed himself in his 
old coat, tied up a small bundle of linen, and took the 
road to the garaener's. 



BREAKFAST. 

When Henry found that Forester was not in his rooni 
in the morning, he concluded that he had rambled out 
towards Salisbury Craigs, whither he talked the preced- 
ing day of going to botanize. 

** I am surprised," said Dr. Campbell, ** that the young 
gentleman is out so early, for I have a notion that ha 
has not had much sleep since we parted, unless he walks 
In his sleep, for he has been walking over my poor head 
half the night." 

Breakfast went on — no Forester appeared. Ladr 
Catherine began to fear that he had broken his neck 
upon Salisbury Craiga, and related all the falls aha bad 
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ever had, or had ever been near having, in carriage*, on 
horseback, or otherwise. She then entered into the 
^^eography of Salisbury Craigs, and began to dispute 
upon the probability of his having fallen to the east or 
to the west. 

*' My dear Lady Catherine," said Dr. Campbell, *' we 
are not sure that he has been upon Salisbury Craigs ; 
whether he have fallen to the east or to the west, we can- 
not, therefore, conveniently settle." 

But Lady Catherine, whose prudential imagination 
travelled fast, went on to inquire of Dr. Campbell, to 
whom the great Forester estate would go in case of any 
accident having happened or happening to the young 
gentleman before he should come of age. 

Dr. Campbell was preparing to give her ladyship satis- 
faction upon this point, when qj^fiervant put a letter into 
his hands. Henry looked in great anxiety. Dr. Camp- 
bell glanced his eye over the letter, put it into his 
pocket, and desired the servant to show the person who 
brought the letter into his study. 

^ It's only a little boy," said Archibald ; " I saw him 
as I passed through the hall." 

** Cannot a little boy go into my study V* said Dr. 
Campbell, coolly. 

Archibald's curiosity was strongly excited, and he 
slipped out of the room a few minutes afterward, resolved 
to speak to the boy, and to discover the purpose of his 
embassy. But Dr. Campbell was behind him before he 
was aware of his approach, and just as Archibald began 
to cross-examine the boy in these words, *' So you came 
from a young man who is about my size !" Dr. Camp- 
bell put both his hands upon his shoulders, saying, 
** He came from a young man who does not in the least 
resemble you, believe me, Mr. Archibald Mackenzie." 

Archibsdd started, turned round, and was so abashed 
by the civilly contemptuous look with which Dr. Camp- 
bell pronounced these words, that he retired from the 
study without even attempting any of his usual equivo- 
cating apologies for his intrusion. Dr. Campbell now 
read Forester's letter. It was as follows : — 

" Dear Sir, 
'* Though I have quitted your house thus abruptly, I 
am not insensible of your kindness. For the step I have 
taken, I can offer no apology merely to my guardian; 



time yoa wiU insiBt upon my buraing it ; which, at 74 
nquest, I shall do with pleasure, although it contaon 
several good sentences. As I am not yet sure you hsfs 
departed this life^ I shall not enter upon my office of exe- 
cutor ; I shall not break open the lock of your trunk (of 
which I hope you will some time, when your mind is 
less exalted. And the key), nor shall I stir in the difficidt 
case of Flora's legacy. When next you write your 
will, let me, for the sake of your executor, advise yon 
to be more precise in your directions ; for what can be 
done if you order him to give and bum the same thing 
in the same sentence 1 As you have, among your other 
misfortunes, the misfortune to be bom heir to five or six 
thousand a year, you should leam a little how to manage 
your own affairs, lest you should, among your poor or 
rich companions, meet with some who are not quite so 
honest as youraelf. 

^ If, instead of returning to dine with us, you ahoukl 
persist in your gardening scheme, I shall have less 
esteem for your good sense, but I shall forbear to re- 
proach you. I shall leave you to learn by your own ex- 
perience, if it be not in my power to give you the ad- 
vantages of mine gratis. But, at the same time, I shall 
discover where you are, and shall inform myself exactly 
of all your proceedings. This, as vour guardian, is my 
duty. I should further warn you, that I shall not, while 
you choose to live in a rank below your own, supply you 
with your customary vearly allowance. Two hundred 
guineas a year would be an extravagant allowance in 
your present circumstHnces. I do not mention money 
with any idea of influencing your generous mind by mer- 
cenary motives ; but it is necessary that you should not 
deceive yourself by inadequate experiments : you cannot 
be rich and poor at the same time. I gave you the day 
before yesterday five ten-pound notes for your last quar- 
terly allowance ; I suppose you have taken these with you, 
therefore you cannot be in any immediate distreas for 
money. 1 am sorry, I own, that you are so well pro- 
vided, because a man who has fifty guineas in his pocket- 
book cannot distinctly feel what it is to be compelled to 
earn his own bread. 

^ Do not, my dear ward, think me harsh ; my friend- 
ship for you gives me courage to inflict present pun 
witn a view to your future advantage. You must not 
expect to see any thing of your friend Henry uotU yoQ 
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iBtctm to OS. I shall, as his father and your guardian, 
rec^nest that he will trust implicitly to my {midence upon 
this occasion; that he will make no inquines concerning 
you ; and that he will abstain from all connexion with 
you while you absent yourself from your friends. You 
cannot live among the vulgar (by the vulgar I mean the 
Ul-educated, the ignorant, those who have neither noble 
sentiments nor agreeable manners), and at the same 
time enjoy the pleasures of cultivated society. I shall 
wait, not without anxiety, tiU your choice be decided. 

*' Believe me to be 
^ Your sincere friend and guardian. 

** H. Camwbll." 

As soon as Dr. Campbeli had despatched this letter he 
returned to the company. The l^es, after bre^ifast, 
proceeded to the charity-school; but Henry was so 
anxious to learn what was become of his friend Forester, 
that he coxM scarcely enjoy the effects of his own be- 
nevolent exertions. It was with difficulty, such as he 
had never before experienced, that Dr. Campbell ob- 
tained from him the promise to suspend all intercourse 
with Forester. Henry's first impulse when he read the 
letter, which his father now found it prudent to show 
him, was to search for his friend instantiy. *' I am sure," 
said he, ^ i shall be able to find him out; and, if I can 
but see him and speak to him, I know I coidd prevail 
upon him to return to us." 

** Yes," said Dr. Campbell, *'perha{m you might per- 
suade him to return; but that is not the object: unless 
his understanding be convinced, what should we gain ?" 

**It should be convinced. I eovld convince him," 
cried Henry. 

** I have, my dear son," said Dr. Campbell, smiling, 
^ the highest opinion of your logic and eloquence ; but 
«re your reasoning powers stronger to-day than they 
were yesterday ? Have you any new arguments to pro- 
duce! I thoaght J4M nd exhausted your whole store 
without efiect^ 

Henry paused. 

** Believe me," continued his fai&aent lowering his voice, 
^ I am not insensible to your friend's good, and, I will 
say, greai qualities ; I do not leave him to suffer evils 
without feoling as much perhaps as you can do; but 1 
am convinced that the solidity of his character and i]m 

TouL— M 
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hnpfAnenn of hm whole life will (hpmiA upon ih« ini* 

rrMnUm ihni tn now maile uvou htn mirm by r§Mi$it 
Ih will Mf) nttrAeiy tm it in* Ho Iihm abilitiefv and gene- 
rosity of mind which will mnke him a flr^t-rate char« 
acti^r, if hin fhende do not spoil him out of falM 

Hnnry, at these words, held out his hand to hi« 
father, and gare him the promise which he desired* 

**huif^ added lie, ''1 still hare hopes from your 
letter, — I should not be surprised to see Forester at 
dinner t^Mlay*" 

'* 1 should,** said Dr. Campbell. 

Dr. (/amplyell, alas 1 was right. Henry looked eagerly 
towards the door every time it opened when they wert 
at dinner ; but he was continually disappointed. Flonk 
whose gayet^ usually enlivi;ned the evenings, m 
agff'.eably relieved her father and brother after their 
morning studies, was now silent. 

While Lwly Catherine^ volubility OTirpowerod even 
the philosophy of l)r. Camptiell, she wondered— she 
nevi^r ceased wondering— that Mr. Forester did not ap- 
pear i and that the doctor and Mrs. Campbell, and Henrv 
and Flora were not more alarmed, 8he j^roposed senit 
Ing twenty difT^rcnt mnssengcrs after liim. Hhe was 
now convniced that he had not fallen from Halisbory 
CrHign, U!CHUfte Dr. Campbell nnnurrA her ladyship that 
he Uiu\ a better from him in his (K>(;ket, and that he was 
saff! ; but she thought that thore was imminent danger 
of his enlisting in a frolic, or, perhaps, marrying sonie 
cobb1er*s dMUghter in a pet. 8he tomed ioi^rchibtkl 
Ma/'.ken/je, and exclaimed, *' He was it a cobbler^sl it 
cofdd not be merely to mend his shoes. Wfuit sort of 
ala«isy is the cobliler*s daughter 1 or has the cobUff a 
dflughter r* 

'* Hhe is hump-backed, luckily,** said Dr. Campbell, 
coolly. 

** 71iat does not signify,** said I^adv Catherine | •*Vm 
convinced she is at trie bottom of the whole mysteryi 
for 1 once heard Mr. Forester say— and l*m sure yoa 
must recollect it. Flora, my dear, for he looked at yof 
at the time— I once heard him sav that personal beaoty 
was no merit, and that ugly people ought to be liked^ 
or s<ime such thing— oat ot humanity. Now, oat rf 
humanitv, with his orld notions, it*s ten to one, Dr« 
Carapbefl, he marries this cobblei'a bump-backed daafi^ 
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ter. Fm sure, if I was his guardian, I could not rest 
an instant with such a thought in my head." 

** Nor I,** said Dr. Campl^ll, quietly ; and in spite of 
her ladyship's astonishment, remonstrances, and conjec- 
tures, he maintained his resolute composure. 



THE GARDENER. 

The gardener who had struck Forester's fancy was a 
square, thick, obstinate-eyed, hard-working, ignorant, 
elderly man, whose soul was intent upon his petty daily 
gains, and whose honesty was of that ** coarse-spun, 
▼nlgar sort"* which alone can be expected from men 
of uncultivated minds. Mr. M'Evoy, for that was the 
gardener's name, was both good-natured and selfish ; his 
Tiews and ideas all centred in his own family ; and his 
affisction was accumulated and reserved for two indi» 
Tidnals, — his mm and his daughter. The son was not 
so industrious as the father ; he was ambitious of seeing 
something of the world, and he consorted with all the 
young 'prentices in Edinburgh who would condescend 
to forget tiiat he was a country boy, and to remember 
that he expected, when his father should die, to be rich. 
Mr. M'£voy*B daughter was an ugly, cross-looking girl, 
nHio flpsnt dU the money that she could either earn or 
save upon ribands and fine gowns, with which she fan- 
cied she could supply all the defects of her person. 

This powerful motive for her economy operated m- 
itesantlynpon her mind, and she squeezed all that could 
unsiUy be squeeaed for her private use from the frugal 
boQsehold. The boy whose place Forester thought him- 
self so fortunate to suppbr haul left the gardener because 
he could not bear to work and be scolded without eating 
or drinking. 

The gardener ^qUingly complied with our hero's first 
leqpiert ; he gave him a spade, and he set him to work. 
Forester dug with all the enerey of an enthusiast, and 
dined like a philosopher upon long kail : but long kail 
did not charm him so much the second day as it had 
done the first ; and the third day it was yet less to his 
taste ; besideay he began to notice the difierence between 
oaten and whestten bread. He however recollected that 
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Cyras lived, when he was a lad, upon water-cressesr-* 
the black broth of the Spartans he likewise remembered, 
and he would not complain. He thought that he shonkl 
soon accustom himself to his scanty homely fare. A 
number of the disagreeable circumstances of poverty be 
had not estimated when he entered upon his new way 
of life ; and though at Dr. Campbell's table he had often 
said to himself, ^ I could do very well without all these 
things,** yet, till he had actually tried the experiment* be 
had not clear ideas upon the subject. He missed a 
number of little pleasures and conveniences which he 
had scarcely noticed while they had every day presented 
themselves as matters of course. Tlie occupation of 
digging was laborious, but it afforded no exercise to his 
mind, and he felt most severely the want of Henry's 
agreeable conversation; he had no one to whom he 
could now talk of the water-cresses of Cyrus, or the 
black broth of the Spartans ; he had no one with whom 
he could dispute concerning the Stoic or the Epicurean 
doctrines, the mercantile or the agricultural system. 
Many objections to the agricultural system which had 
escaped him occurred now to his mind ; and his com- 
passion for the worms, whom he was obliged to cut in 
pieces continually with his spade, acted every hour 
more forcibly upon his benevolent heart. He once at- 
tempted to explain his feelings for the worms to the 
l^rdener, who stared at him with all the insolence of 
Ignorance, and bade him mind his work with a tone of 
authority which ill suited Forester's feelings and love 
of independence. 

'^Is Ignorance thus to command knowledge? Is 
reason thus to be silenced by boorish stupidity P said 
Forester to himself, as he recollected the patience and 
candour with which Dr. Campbell and Henry used to 
converse with him. He began to think that in cultivated 
society he had enjoyed more liberty of mind, more 
freedom of opinion, than he could taste in the compaay 
of an illiterate gardener. The sardener's son, thougt 
his name was Colin, had no Arcadian simplicity, nothing 
which could please the classic taste of Forester, or 
which could recall to his mind the Eclofiies of Virgil, 
or the Golden Age ; the Gentle Shephera, or the Ayr- 
shire Ploughman. Colin^s favourite holyday '«i—— — 



viras playing at eoff: this game, which is played with a 
^t kMimd with lead, and with a ball which IS harder than 
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a cricket-ball, recjiiires much strength and dexterity. For* 
ester used sometunes to accompany the gardener's son to 
the lAnksy* where numbers of people of different descrip- 
tions are frequently seen practising this diversion* Our 
hero was ambitious of excelling at the game oigoff; and, 
as he was not particularly adroit, he exposed himself, in 
his first attempts, to Uie derision of the spectators, and 
he Ukewise received several severe blows. Colin 
laughed at him without mercy ; and Forester could not 
help comparing the rude expressions of his new com- 
panion's untutored vanity with the unassuming manners 
and unaffected modesty of Henry GampbelL Forester 
soon took an aversion to the game of goff^ and recol- 
lected Scotch reels with less contempt. 

One evening, after having finished his task of digging 
(for digging was now become a task), he was going to 
take a wa& to Duddingstone lake; when Conn, who 
was at the same instant setting out for the Links, 
roughly insisted • upon Forester's accompanying hinu 
Our hero, who was never much disposed to yield to the 
taste of others, positively refused the gardener's son, 
with some imprudent expressions of contempt. From 
this moment Colin became his enemy, ^nd, by a thou- 
sand maUcious devices, contrived to ^w his vulgar 
hatred. 

Forester now, to his great surprise, discovered that 
hatred could exist in a cottage. Femsde vanity, he like* 
wise presently perceived, was not confined to the pre- 
cincts of a ball-room ; he found that Miss M^Evoy spent 
every leisure moment in the contemplation of her own 
coarse image in a fractured looking-glass. He once 
ventured to express his disapprobation of a many- 
coloured jdaid in which Miss M*Evoy had arrayed her- 
self for a dance ; and the fury of her lookis, and the loud- 
toned vulgarity of her conceit, were strongly contrasted 
with the recollection of Flora Campbell's gentle man- 
* ners and sweetness of temper. The painted flower-pot 
was present to his imagination, and he turned from the 
lady who stood before him with an air of disgust which 
he had neither the wish nor the power to conceal. The 
consequences of offending this high-spirited damsel our 
hero had not sufficiently considered: the brother and 
tister» who seldom agreed in any thing else, now agreed. 
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fhoQgli from different motives, in an eager desire to tor* 
ment Forester. Whenever he entered the cottage, 
either to rest himself or to partake of those ^ savourj 
messes which the neat-handed Phillis dresses," he was 
received with sullen silence, or with taunting reproach. 
The old gardener, stupid as he was, Forester thought an 
agreeable companion compared with his insolent son 
and his vixen daughter. The happiest hours of the da^ 
to our hero were those which he spent at his work ; his 
affections, repressed and disappointed, became a source 
of misery to him. 

'* Is there nothing in the world to which I can attach 
myself 1** said Forester, as he one day leaned upon his 
spade in a melancholy mood. " Must I spend my life 
in the midst of absurd altercations ! Is it for this that I 
have a heart and an understanding T No one here com- 
prehends one word I say — ^I am an object of contempt 
and hatred, while my soul is formed for the most be- 
nevolent feelings, and capable of the most extensive 
views. And of what service am I to my fellow-crea- 
tures 1 Even this stupid gardener, even a common 
labourer, is as useful to society as I am! Compared 
with Henry Campbell what am II CMi, Henry! — 
Flora !— could you see me at this instant you would — 
pity me !" 

But the fear of being an object of pity wakened 
Forester's pride; and though he felt that he was un- 
happy, he could not bear to acknowledge that he had 
mistaken the road to happiness. His imaginary picture 
of rural felicity was not, to be sure, realized ; but he re- 
solved to bear his disappointment with fortitude, to fulfil 
his engagements with his master the gardener, and then 
to seek some other more eligible situation. In the mean 
time his benevolence tried to expand itself upon the only 
individual in this family who treated him tolerably well : 
he grew fond of the old gardener, because there was 
nothing else near him to which he could attach himself^ 
not even a dog or a cat. The old man, whose temper 
was not quite so enthusiastical as Forester's, looked 
upon him as an industrious simple young man, above the 
usual class of servants, and rather wished to keep him 
in his service, because he gave him less than the current 
wages. Forester^ after his late reflections upon digging, 
began to think that, by appljring his understanding to tha 
bosiDess of gEurdening» he might perhaps make some ~ 
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coveries which should excite his master's everlasting 
gratitude, and immortalize his own name. He pledged 
a shirt and a pair of stockings at a poor bookseUer^s 
stall for some volumes upon gardening; and these, in 
spite of the ridicule of Colin and ^liss M'Evoy, he stu- 
died usually at his meals. He at length met with an 
account of some experiments upon fruit-trees, which he 
thought would infallibly make the gardener's fortune. 

*' Did you not tell me," said Forester to the gardener, 
" that cherries were sometimes sold very high in Edin- 
burgh 1" 

**Five a penny j*^ said the gardener; and he wished, 
from the bottom of his hear^ that he had a thousand 
cherry-trees, but he possessed only one. 

He was considerably alarmed when Forester proposed 
to him, as the certain means of making his fortune, to 
strip the bark off this cherry-tree, assuring him that a 
similar experiment had been tried and had succeeded ; 
that his cherry-tree would bear twice as many cherries 
if he would only strip the bark from it. '' Let me try 
one branch for an experiment, — ^I irt^ try one branch." 

But the gardener peremptorily forbade all experiments ; 
and, shutting Forester's book, bade him leave such non* 
sense and mind his business. 

Provoked by this instance of tyrannical ignorance. 
Forester forgot his character of a servant hoy^ and at 
length called his master an obstinate fool. 

No sooner were these words uttered than the gardener 
emptied the remains of his watering-pot coolly in For- 
ester's face ; and, first paying him his wages, dismissed 
him from his service. 

IVfiss M'Evoy, who was at work, seated at the door, 
made room most joyfully for Forester to i>ass, and ob- 
served that she had long since prophesied he would not 
do for them. 

Forester was now convinced that it was impossible to 
reform a positive old gardener, to make him try new ex- 
periments upon cherry-trees, or to interest him for the 
progress of science. He deplored the perversity of hu- 
man nature, and he began, when he reflected upon tha 
characters of Bffiss M'Evoy and her brother, to believe 
that they were beings distinct from the rest of their 
species; he was, at 2M events, ^ad to have parted with 
such odious companions. On his road to Eainboi;^^ ha 
had time for vahoos reflections. 
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<^Thirty shilliDgs, then, with hard bodily labonv 1 
have earned for one month's senrice !** said Forester to 
himself. ^ Well, I will keep to my resolution* I wil 
Mve upon the money I earn, and upon that alone ; I wiD 
not have recourse to my bank notes till the last ex- 
tremity.'* He took out his pocket-book« however, and 
looked at them, to see that they were safe. **How 
wretched," thought he, *'must be that being who ii 
obliged to purchase, in his utmost need, the assistance 
of ms feUow-crealnres with such vile trash as this ! 1 
have been unfortunate in mv first experiment ; but all 
men are not like this selfish gardener and his brutal 
•on^ — ^incapable of disinterested friendship." 

Here Forester was interrupted in his meditations by 
a joung man, who accosted him with ** Sir, if I doni 
mistake, I believe I have a' key of yours." 

Forester looked up at the young man'iB face, and re- 
collected him to be the person who had nearly lost his 
life in descending for his key into the brewing-vat. 

^ I knew you again, sir," continued the brewer's clerk» 
''by your twirling those scissors upon your finger, jusl 
IS you were doing that day at the brewery." 

Forester was not conscious till this moment that he 
had a pair of scissors in his hand ; while the gardener 
was paying him his wages, to relieve his mauvaise honte^ 
our hero took up Miss M'Evoy's scissors,' which lay upon 
the table, and twirled them upon his fingers, as he lued 
to do with a key. He was rather ashamed to perceive 
that he had not yet cured himself of such a silly habit. 
** I thooffht the lesson I got at the brewery," said he^ 
^ would have cured me for ever of this foolish trick ; but 
the diminutive chains of habit,* as somebody says, are 
scarcely ever heavy enough to be felt till they are too 
strong to be broken." 

^ Sir /" said the astonished clerk. 

** O, I beg your pardon," said our hero, who now per* 
eeived by £s countenance that his observation ob tho 
peculiar nature of the chains of habit was utterly unin- 
telligible to him ; ^ pray, sir, can you tell me what o'clodc 
itisi" 

** Half-afler«four-*I am— sir," said the clerk, prodociBg 
his watch, with the air of a man who thot^t a watch a 
Batter of some importance. ''Hum! He cant bo m 
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fenUeimii; be baa no wstch!" aifoed be with bimaelf; 
and be looked at Foi««tei^ loo^ apparel with astomsb- 
ment. Forester bad tamed back, nut be m^^ retoni 
Miss M'£to7 ber sdsaois. Tbe farewei's dak waa 
goiag in the same directian to collect some money for 
bis master. As tbey walked on, tbe 3roanf man talked 
to our bero with good-ttatnre, but witb a species of £uni- 
barity which was strikingly diifferent from tbe reqiectfid 
manner in wfaidi be foimaly addressed Forester, wbea 
be had seen him in a better eoat, and in tbe ooaqHoiy oi 
a TooDg gentleman. 

'^YoQ hare left Dr. Campbdrs then T saidlie,look. 
ing with curiosity. Forester replied that be bad left Dr. 
Camj^U^s, because be prefeired earning his own bread 
to Irring an idle life among genllemen and ladies. 

Tbe clerk, at this speech, looked earnestly in Fores- 
ter''s face, and began to soapect thai be was derai^ged in 
bis mind. 

As tbe graTity of our bero^ looks and tbe aobnetj 
of his demeanour did not give any strong indications m 
insanitj, the deik, after a few minutes* connderation, 
inclined to belicTe that Forester concealed tbe tmtb 
from him : that probably he was some dependant of Dr. 
Campbell^s family ; that be bad displeased his fnends, 
and had been discarded in disgrace. He was confinned 
in these suppositions by Forester^s telling him, that be 
bad jnst left tbe senrioe of a gardener; that he did not 
know where to find a lodging for the night ; and that be 
was in want of some emplo3nBient, by which be mig^ 
siippoit himself independently. 

The cleik, who remembered with gratitude tbe intre- 
pidity with which Forester had hazarded his life to save 
him the mining that be was at the brewery, and who 
had also some compassion for a young gentleman re- 
duced to poverty, told him that if be could write a good 
band, knew any thing of accounts, and could get a chaii- 
acter for ptmciiialUf (meaning to indode honesty in this 
word) finom any creditable praple, be did not doiAt that 
bis master, who Ind Urge ocmeenis, might find employ- 
ment for bim as an under-deik. Forester's pride waa 
sot agreeably soothed by tbe manner of this propoaai* 
bat be was gU to bear of a nim^Hm, to use tbe clak% 
genteel expre8Si<m; and be moreover tbon^t tbat ha 
afaould now baTe an oroortunity of oompaiiiig tbe 
■leicial and aghcoltonl systems. 
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The clerk hinted that he supposed Forester would 
choose to ''make himself smart** before he called to 
offer himself at the brewery, and advised him to call 
about six, as by that time in the evening his master was 
generally at leisure. 

A dinner at a public-house ^for our hero did not know 
where else to dine), and the turther expense of a nev 
pair of shoes, and some other articles of dress, almost 
exhausted his month*s wages : he was verv unwilUug to 
make any of these purch^es, but the clerk assured him 
that they were indispensable; and, indeed, at last his 
appearance was scarcely upon a par with that of bis 
(riendly adviser. 

THE BET. 

Before we follow Forester to the brewery, we must 
request the attention of our readers to the nistory of a 
bet of Mr. Archibald Mackenzie*is. 

We have already noticed the rise and progress of this 
younff gentleman's acquaintance with Sir Philip Gosling. 
Archibald^ 

** WhoM ev*nr (Volio tad wme end in rtew. 
Ne'er pUy'd tto fbd bat play'd Uie raeeal too.*** 

cultivated assiduously the friendship of this weak« dis- 
sipated, vain young baronet, in hopes that he might in 
frocess of time make some advantage of his folly. Sir 
^hilip had an unfortunately high opinion of his own 
judgment ; an opinion which he sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to inculcate upon the minds of others, till he hit 
upon the compendious method of laying high wagers in 
support of all his assertions. Few people chose to ven- 
ture a hundred guineas upon the turn of a straw. Sir 
Philip, in all such contests, came off victorious ; and he 
plumed himself much upon the success of his purse. 
Archibald affected the greatest deference for Sir Pnilip*:i 
judgment ; and aa he observed that the baronet piqued 
himself upon his skill as a jockey, he flattered him in^ 
defatigably upon this subject. He accompanied Sir 
Philip continually in his lon^ visits to the livery-stables ; 
and oe made hwiaelf familiarly acquainted with ihm 
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keeper of the livery-stables, and even with the hostlers. 
Se low can interested pride descend! All this pains 
Archibald took, and more — for a very small object. He 
had set his fancy upon Sawney, one of his friend's 
horses ; and he had no doubt but that he should either 
induce Sir Philip to make him a present of this horse, or 
that he should jockey him out of it, by some well-timed 
bet. 

In counting upon the baronet's generosity Archibald 
was mistaken. Sir Philip had that species of ^wtd-naturt 
which can lend, but not that which can give, tie offered 
to lend the horse to Archibald most willingly; but the 
idea of giving it was far distant from his imagination. 
Archibald, who at length despaired of his friend's gene* 
Tosity, had recourse to his other scheme of the wager. 
AAer having judiciously lost a few guineas to Sir Philip 
in wagers, to confirm him in his extravagant opinion of 
his own judgment, Archibald, one evemng, when the 
fumes of wine and vanity, operating together, had some- 
what exalted the man of judgment's imagination, urged 
him by artful, hesitatmg contradiction, to assert the 
most incredible things of one of his horses, to whom he 
had given the name of Favourite. Archibald knew, 
from the best authority — ^from the master of the livery- 
stables, who was an experienced jockey — that Favourite 
was by no means a match for Sawney; he therefore 
waited quietly till Sir Philip Gosling laid a very con- 
siderable wager upon the head of his ** Favourite." 
Archibakl immediately declared he could not, in con- 
science — that he could not, for the honour of Scotland, 
give up his friend Sawney. 

"Sawney!" cried Sir Philip; "I'll bet fifty guineas 
that Favourite beats him hollow at a walk, trot, or gallop, 
whichever you please." 

Archibald artfully affected to be startled at this de- 
fiance ; and, seemingly desirous to draw back, pleaded 
his inability to measure purses with such a rich man as 
Sir Philip. 

" Nay, my boy," replied Sir Philip, " that excuse sha'nH 
stand you in stead. You have a pretty little pony there, 
that Lady Catherine has just given you; if you won't 
lay me fifty guineas, will you risk your pony against my 
judgment f" 

Archibald had now brought his friend exactly to the 
point at which he had been long aiming. Sir Philip 



■tak«d his handsome hone Stwney against ArehibalA 
sorry pony* upon this wager, that Favourite shouldt si 
the firet trials* beat Sawney at a walk, a trot, and a 
gallop. 

Warmed with wine, and confident in his own jadf« 
ment, the weak baronet insisted upon having the bet im- 
mediately decided. The gentlemen ordered out their 
horses, and the wager was to be determined upon the 
sands of Leith. 

8ir Philip Goslings to his utter astonishment, found 
himself for once mistaken in his Judgment. The treacher- 
ous Archibald coolly suffered him to exhale his passion 
in unavailing oaths, and at length rejoiced to hear him 
consoling himself with the boast that this was the first 
wager upon horse-flesh that he had ever lost in his life. 
The master of the kvery-stables stared with well-affected 
incr^ulity, when Sir Philip, upon his return from the 
suids of Leith, informed him that Favourite had been 
beat hollow by Sawney ; and Archibald, by his additional 
testimony, could scarcely convince him of the fact tili 
h& put two guineas into his hand, when he recommended 
his new horse Sawney to his particular care. Sir Phihp, 
who was not gifted with quicK observation, did not take 
notice of this last convincing argument While this 
passed, he was talking eagerly to tne hostler, who con* 
firmed him in his opinion, which he still repeated as loud 
as ever, *^that Favourite ought to have won.** Thin 
point Archibald prudently avoided to contest ; and he 
thus succeeded m duping and flattering his friend at 
•nee. 

** Sawney for ever T cried Archibald, as soon as Sir 
Philip had left the stables. •• Sawney for ever !** re- 
peated the hostler, and reminded Mackenzie that he had 
promised him half a guinea. Archibald had no money 
m his pocket ^ but he assured the hostler that he would 
remember him the next day. The next day, however, 
Archilndd,. who was expert in parsimonious expedients, 
considered that he had better delay giving the hostler 
his hdf-guinea till it had been earned by his care of 
Sawney. 

It is the usual error of cunning people to take it fos 
granted that others are fools. This hostler happened U> 
be a match for our young laird in cunning ; and as sood 
as he perceived that it was Archibald's intention to chesi 
kin of the iatessst of his hal^gninea^hs determined t» 
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FBTenge himself in bis core of Sawney. We diaU hero« 
after see the soccess of his deTices. 



THE SADDLE AND BRIDLE. 

Scarcely had Archibald Mackenzie been two days in 
possession of the long-wished-for object of his mean 
soul, when he became dissatisfied with his own saddle 
and bridle, which certainly did not, as &fo Philip obsenred, 
suit his new horse. The struggles in Archibald's mind« 
between his taste for expense smd his habits of savings 
were often rather painful to him. He had received from 
Lady Catherine a ten-guinea note when he first came to 
Dr. Campbell's ; and he had withstood many temptations 
to change it. One morning (the day that he had accom- 
panied Henry and Forester to the watchmaker's) he was 
so strongly channed by the sight of a watch-chain and 
seals, xSaX he actually took his bank-note out of his 
scrutoire at his return home, put it into his pocket when 
he dressed for dinner, and resobred to call that erening 
at the watchmaker's, to indulge his fancy by purchasing 
the watch-chain, and to grat^ his family pnde by get- 
ting his coat-of-arms splendidly engraren upon the {^aL 
He called at the watchmaker's, in company with Sir 
Philip Gosling, but he could not agree with him respect- 
ing the price of the chain and seate ; and Archibald con- 
soled himself with the reflection that his bank-note 
would still remain. He held the note in his hand while 
he higgled about the price of the watch-chain. 

** 01^ d — n the expense P* cried Sir Phihp. 

** Oh, I mind ten guineas as httle as any man," said 
Archibald, thrusting the bank-note, in imitation of the 
baronet, with affected carelessness, into his waistcoat 
pocket. He was engaged that night to go to the play 
with Sir Philip, and he was much hurried in dressing. 
His servant observed that his waistcoat was stained, and 
looked out another for him. 

Now this man sometimes took the libtv*" 
his master's ctothes; and, when Aidnbai 
play, the servant dressed himself m tta 
coi^ to appear at a ball wfaidi was fifa 
the neighbourhood, by some **[^umls—i' 
The waistcoat was rather too ya^jA for ttk 
tore it ; and, instead of aendiot it to ttftivi 
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to haro the stain washed out, as his master had desirad^ 
he was now obliged to send it to the tailor's to hare it 
mended. 

Archibald's sudden wish for a new saddle and bridle 
for Sawney could not be gratified without changing the 
bank-note ; and, forgetting that he had left it in the pocket 
of his waistcoat the night that he went to the puiy, he 
searched for it in the scrutoire, in which he was accus- 
tomed to keep his treasures. He was neatly disturbed 
when the note was not to be found in the scrutoire; he 
searched over and over again ; not a pigeon-hole, not a 
drawer remained to be examined. He tried to recollect 
when he had last seen it, and at length remembered thai 
he put it into his waistcoat pocket when he went to the 
watchmaker's ; that he had taken it out to look at while 
he was in the shop ; but whether he had brought it home 
safely or not he could not precisely ascertain. His 
doubts upon this subject, however, he cautiously con- 
cealed, resolved, if possible, to make somebody or other 
answerable for his loss. He summoned his servant, iM 
him that he had left a ten-ffuinea bank-note in his waist- 
coat pocket the night that he went to the play ; and that 
as the waistcoat was given into his charge, he must be 
answerable for the note. The servant M)ldly protested 
that he neither could nor would be at the loss of a note 
which he had never seen. 

Archibald now softened his tone ; for he saw that he 
had no chance of bullying the servant. ^ I desired you 
to send it to the washerwoman's," said he. 

" And so I did, sir " said the man. 

This was true, but not the whole truth. He had pre- 
viously sent the waistcoat to the tailor's to have the rent 
repaired which it received the night he wore it at the 
ball. These circumstances the servant thought proper 
to suppress ; and he was very ready to agree with nis 
master in accusing the poor washerwoman of having 
stolen the note. The washerwoman was extremely in- 
dustrious, and perfectly honest ; she had a large family, 
that depended upon her labour and upon her character for 
support. She was astonished and shocked at the charge 
that was brought against her ; and declared, that, if she 
were able, she would rather pay the whole money at once 
than suffer any suMMcion to go abroad against her. Archi- 
bald rejoiced to find her in this disposition ; and he as- 
sured her that the only method to avoid disgrace, a lawsiiit» 
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and nnn was instantly to pay, or to promise to pay, tha 
money. It was oat of her power to pay it; aiid she 
would not pronuse what she knew she could not per* 
form. 

Archibald redoubled his threats; the servant stood by 
his master. The poor woman burst into tears, but she 
steadily declared that she was innocent ; and no promise 
could be extorted firom her, even in the midst of tier ter- 
ror. Though slift had horrible, perhaps not absolutely 
visionary, ideas of the dangers of a lawsuit, yet she had 
some confidence in the certainty that justice was on her 
side. Archibald said that she might talk about justice 
as much as she pleased, but that she must prepare to 
submit to the law. The woman trembled at the sound 
of these words ; but, though ignorant, she was no fooU 
and she had a friend in Dr. Campbell's family, to whom 
she resolved to apply in her distress. Henry Campbell 
had visited her little boy when he was ill, and had made 
him some small present ; and though she did not mean 
to encroach upon Henry's good-nature, she thought thai 
he had so much leaminfr^ that he certainly could, without 
its costing her any thmg, put her in the right way to 
avoid the lawt with which she had been threatened by 
Archibald Mackenzie and his servant. 

Henry heard the story with indignation, such as For- 
ester would have felt in similar circumstances ; but pru- 
dence tempered his enthusiastic feelings ; and prudence 
renders us able to assist others, while enthusiasm fre- 
quently defeats its own purposes, and injures those whom 
it wildly attempts to serve. Henry, knowing the char- 
acter of Archibald, governed himself accordingly ; he 
made no appeal to his feelings ; for he saw that the per- 
son must be deficient in humanitv who could have 
threatened a defenceless woman with such severity ; he 
did not speak of justice to the tyrannical laird, but spoke 
of law. He told Archibald, that being thoroughly con- 
vinced of the woman's innocence, he had drawn up a 
statement of her case, which she, in compliance with 
his advice, was ready to lay before an advocate, naming 
the first counsel in Edinburgh. 

The young laird repeated, with a mixture of apprehen- 
sion and suspicion, ** Drawn up a case ! No ; y6u cant 
know how to draw up cases ; you are not a lawyex^— 
you only say this to buUy me.** 

Heniy replied, that he was no lawyer; that he could. 
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notwithttanding, state plain facts in such a maimert te 
hoped, as to make a case intelligible to any sensifait 
lawyer; that he meant to show what he had writtcii t# 
his father. 

«« You'll show it to me first, won't you V* said Archi- 
bald, who wished to gain time for consideration. 

Henry put the paper which he had drawn up into bit 
hands, ana waited with a determined countenance beside 
him, while he perused the case. Archibald saw that 
Henry had abilities and steadiness to go through with 
the business ; the facts were so plainly and forcibly stated 
that his hopes eren from law began to falter. He there- 
fore talked about humanitv— said he pitied the poor 
woman; could not bear to think of distressing her; bol 
that, at the same time, he had urgent occasion lor moDer; 
that if he could even recover five guineas of it, it would 
be something. He added, that he had debts which he 
could not, in Iionour, delay to discharse. 

Now, Henry had five guineas, which he had reaerred 
for the purchase of some additions to his cidnnet of 
mineralogy, and he offered to lend this money to Arehi- 
bald, to pay the debts that he could not^ m honour ^ delay t» 
discharge, upon express condition that he should say no- 
thing more to the poor woman concerning the bank-note. 

To this condition Archibald most willingly acceded; 
and as Henry, with generous alacrity, counted the five 
guineas into his hand, this mean, incorrigible being said 
to himself, ** What fools these bookish young men are, 
after all ! Though he can draw up cases so finely, I*ve 
taken him in at last ; and I wish it was ten guineas, 
instead of five !" 

Fatigued with the recital of the various petty artifices 
of this avaricious and dissipated young laird, we shall 
now relieve ourselves by turning from the history of 
meanness to that of enthusiasm. The faults of Forester 
we hope and wish to see corrected ; but who can be inter- 
ested for the selfish Archibald Mackenzie ? 



FORESTER A CLERK. 

We left Forester, when he was Just goug to oiler hiai- 
self as clerk to a brewer. The brewer was a pmdent 
man ; and he sent one of his porters with a letter to Dr. 
Campbell, to inform him that a young lad, whom hehftd 
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Ibmieriy seen in company with Mr. Henry Campbell, 
and who, he understood, was the doctor's ward, had ap- 
plied to him, and that he should be rery happy to take 
nim into his serrice, if his friends approved of it, and could 
propeily recommend him. In conseouence of Dr. Camp- 
bell's answer to the brewer's letter. Forester, who knew 
nothing of the application to his friends, obtained the 
▼acant clerkship. He did not, however, long continue in 
his new sUiutHaru At first, he feh happy, when he found 
himself relieved from the vulgar petulance of Miss M'Evoy 
and her brother CoUn : in con4>arison with their rude 
ill-humours, the clerks who were his companions ap- 
peared patterns of civihty . By hard experience, Forester 
was tau^t to know that obliging manners in our com- 
panions add something to the happiness of our lives. 
^ My mind to me a kingdom is," was once his common 
answer to all that his friend Heniy could urge in favour 
of the pleasures of society ; but he began now to suspect 
that, separated from social intercourse, his mind, however 
enlarged, would afford him but a dreary kingdom. 

He flattered himself that he could make a friend of the 
derk who had found his key : this young man's name 
was Richardson ; he was good-natured, but ignorant ; and 
neither his education nor his abilities distinguished him 
from any other clerk in similar circumstanoes. Forester 
invited him to walk to Arthur's Seat, after the monotonous 
business of the day was over, but the clerk preferred 
wadking on holydays in Prince's-street ; and, after several 
ineffectual attempts to engage him in moral and meta- 
physical arguments, our hero discovered the depth of his 
companion's ignorance with astonishment. Once, when 
he found that two of the clerks, to whom he had been 
talking of Cicero and Pliny, did not know any thing of 
these celebrated personages, he said, with a sigh, 

• 

"Bat knowtedie to tbeir tjm ber naple page, 
Rieh with toe spoils of time, did oe^ onrol ; 
ChiU peonry rop rta w d their noble rage, 
And frou the geltel enmnt of their wml." 

The word pemtry, in this stanza, the clerks at least 
understood, and it excited their ** noble rage ;" they hinted 
that it in became a person who did not dress nearly as 
well as themselves to give himself such airs, and to taunt 
Ms betters with poverty ; they said that they supposed, 
he was an Fingiishman» as they perceived by hit 
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accent, he thought he might insult Scotchmen u bf 
pleased. It was vain for him to attempt any explanatiot ; 
their pride and their prejudices combined against him; 
andy tnough their dislike to him was not so outrageooi 
as that of the gardener, gentle Colin, yet it was quits 
sufficient to make him uneasy in his situation. Richard> 
son was as steady as could reasonably be expected ; but 
he showed so little desire to have '* the ample page^ fiek 
with the spoils of time^ unrolled to him, that he excited 
our young scholar's contempt. No friendships can be 
more unequal than those between ignorance and know- 
ledge. We pass over the journal of our hero's hoon 
which were spent in casting up and verifying accoimts; 
this occupation, at length, he decided must be extremely 
injurious to the human understanding : ^ All the higher 
faculties of my soul," said he to himself, ^ are absolutely 
useless at this work, and I am reduced to a mere ma- 
chine." But ther^ were many other circumstances, in 
the mercantile system^ which Forester had not foreseen, 
and which shocked him extremely. The continual atten- 
tion to petty gain, the ittle artinces which a tradesman 
thinks himselfjustifiable in practising upon his customers, 
could not be endured by his ingenuous mind. One morn- 
ing the brewery was in an uncommon bustle ; the cleriis 
were all in motion. Richardson told Forester that they 
expected a visit in a few hours from the ganger and the 
supervisor, and that they were preparing for their recep- 
tion. When the nature of these preparations was ex- 
plained to Forester; when he was made to understand 
that the business and duty of a brewer's clerk was to 
assist his master in evading certain clauses in certain 
acts of parliament ; when he found that to trick a gauger 
was thought an excellent joke, he stood in silent moral 
astonishment. He knew about as much of the revenue 
laws as the clerks did of Cicero and PUny ; but his study 
principles of integrity could not bend to any of the argu- 
ments, founded on expediency, which were brought oy 
his companions in their own and their master's justifies^ 
tion. He declared that he must speak to his master upon 
the subject immediately. His master was as busy as be 
could possibly be ; and when Forester insisted upon see- 
ing him, he desired that he would speak as quickly as be 
could, for that he expected the supervisor every instant 
Our hero declared that he could not, consistently with 
his principlet, assist in evading the laws of his countiy* 
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The brewer stared, and then laughed ; assured him that 
be had as great a respect for the laws as other people ; 
that he did nothing but what every person in his situation 
-was obliged to do in their own defence. Forester reso- 
lutely persisted in his determination against all Clandes- 
tine practices. The brewer cut the matter short, by 
saying he had not time to argue; but that he did not 
choose to keep a clerk who was not in his interests ; that 
he supposed the next thing would be to betray him to his 
supervisor. 

**! am no traitor!" exclaimed Forester; "I will not 
stay another instant with a master who suspects me.** 

The brewer suffered him to depart without reluctance ; 
but what exasperated Forester the most was, the com- 
posure of his iriend Richardson during this scene, who 
did not even offer to shake hands with him when he saw 
him going out of the house : for Richardson had a good 
place, and did not choose to quarrel with his master for 
a person whom he now verily beUeved to be, as he had 
originally suspected, insane. 

** Ttas is the world ! — ^this is friendship !" said Forester 
to himself. 

His generous and enthusiastic imagination supplied him 
with eloquent invectives against human nature, even 
while he ardently desired to serve his fellow-creatures. 
He wandered through the streets of Edinburgh, indulging 
himself alternately in misanthropic reflections and benev- 
olent projects. One instant, he resolved to study the 
laws, that he might reform the revenue laws ; the next 
moment, he recollected his own passion for a desert 
island ; and he regretted that he could not be shipwrecked 
in Edinburgh. 

The sound of a squeaking fiddle roused Forester from 
his revery ; he looked up, and saw a thin, pale man fiddling 
to a set of dancing-dogs that he was exhibiting upon the 
fla^ for the amusement of a crowd of men, women, and 
chndren. It was a deplorable spectacle ; the dogs ap- 
peared so wretched, in the midst of the merriment of the 
spectators, that Forester's compassion was moved, and 
he exclaimed, 

*< Enough, enough! — ^They are quite tired; here sffe 
some balance !** 

The showman took the halfpence ; but several fresh 
spectators were yet to see the sight; and, though the 
eadiausted animals were but little inclined to perform their 
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antic feats, thair master twitched the rope that was te* 
tened round their necks so violently, that they wot 
compeUed to renew their melancholy dance. 

Forester darted forward, stopped the fiddler's hand, 
and began an expostulation, not one word of which was 
understood by the person to whom it was addressed. 1 
stout lad, who was very impatient at this interruption of 
his diversion, began to abuse Forester, and presently 
from words he proceeded to blows. 

Forester, though a better orator, was by no means ss 
able a boxer as his opponent. The battle was o^tinately 
fought on both sides ; but, at length, our young Quixote 
received what has no name in heroic language, but in the 
vulgar tongue is called a black eye ; and, covered with 
blood and bruises, he was carried by some humane pas> 
senger into a neighbouring house. It was a printer and 
bookseller's shop. The lK>okseller treated him with ha- 
manity ; and, after advising him not to be so hastily en- 
gaged to be the champion of dancing-dogs, inc^uired who 
he was, and whether ne had any friends in Edinburgh to 
whom he could send. 

This printer, from having been accustomed to converse 
with variety of people, was a good Judge of the langoa^ 
of gentlemen; and, though there was nothing ebe m 
Forester's manners which could have betrayed him, he 
spoke in such good language that the bookseller was cer- 
tain that he had received a liberal education. 

Our hero declined telling his history ; but the printer 
was so well pleased with his conversation that he readily 
agreed to give him employment; and as soon as he re- 
covered from his bruises. Forester was eager to learn the 
art of printing. 

^ The art of printing,** said he, ** has emancipated man- 
kind, and printers ought to be considered as the most 
respectable benefactors of the human race.** 

Always Mrarm in his admiration of every new phantom 
that struck his imagination, he was now persuaded that 
printers* devils were angels, and that he should be su- 
premely blessed in a printer's office. 

" What employment so noble P said he, as he flisl 
took the composing-stick in his hand— ^ what employ- 
ment so noble as that of disseminating knowledge of«r 
the universe !" 
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FORESTER A PRINTER. 

It was some time before om- hero acquired dexterity 
in his new trade ; his compamons formed, with amagiwg 
celerity, whole sentences, while he was searching: for 
letters which perpetually dropped from his awkward 
hands ; but he was ashamed oi his former ▼ersatilitTy 
and he resolved to be steady to his present way of life. 
His situation at this printer^ was far better suited to 
him than that which he had quitted with so much disgust 
at the brewer's. He arose early ; and by great indintnr 
orercame all the difficulties which at first so much 
alajrmed him. He soon became the most useful Journey* 
man in the office. His diligence and good behanour 
recommended him to his master's employers. WheneTer 
any work was brought. Forester was sent for. This 
occasioned him to be much in the shop, where he heard 
the conversation of many ingenious men who frequented 
it ; and he spent his evenings in reading. His under- 
standing had been of late uncultivated ; but the fresh 
seeds that \vere now profusely scattered upon the vigor- 
ous soil took root ana flourished. 

Forester was just at that time of life when opinions 
are valued for being new ; he heard varieties of the most 
contradictory assertions in morals, in science, in politics. 
It is a great advantage to a young man to hear oppo- 
site arguments, — to hear all that can be said upon every 
suMect. 

Forester no longer obstinately adhered to the set of 
notions which he had acquired from his education; he 
heard many whom he could not think his inferiors in 
abilities, deibating questions which he formerly imagined 
scarcely admitted of [diilosophic doubt His mind be- 
came more humble ; Ynk his confidence in his own powers, 
after having compared himself with numbers, if less ar- 
rogant, was more secure and rational: he no lon||«r 
considered a man as a fool the moment he differed with 
him in opinion ; but he was still a little inclined to e«ti» 
nate the abilities of authors by the party to which they 
belonged. This failing was increased rather than dimin- 
ishedl^ the company which he now kept 

Amonf the young studente who finequeiited Mr.— -^ 
the bookseller, was Mr. Thomas ^ who, fh)m hit 
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habit of blurting out strange opinions in conrenatioii 
aoqnired the name of Tom Random. His head wm 
confused between politics and poetry; his argumeBii 
were paradoxical, his diction florid, and his gesture sons* 
thing between the spouting action of a player and ths 
threatening action or a pugilist. 

Forester was caught by the oratory of this gemoi 
from the first day he heard him speak. 

Tom Random asserted, that ** tnis great ^obe, andril 
that it inhabits," must inevitably be £>omed to destme- 
tion, unless certain ideas of his own, in the goyemmeflt 
of the world, were immediately adopted l^ uiiiv«nal 
acclamation. 

It was not approbation, it was not esteem* which Tm^ 
ester felt for his new friend; it was for the first wedt 
blind, enthusiastic admiration — every thing that he had 
seen or heard before appeared to him trite and obsolete; 
every person who spoke temperate common sense he 
heard with indifference or contempt ; and all who wen 
not zealots in hterature, or in pohtics, he considered as 

Sersons whose understandings were so narrow, or whose 
earts were so depraved, as to render them ^ unfit to hear 
themselves convinced.** 

Those who read and converse have a double chance 
of correcting their errors. 

Forester, most fortunately, about this time, happened 
to meet with a book which in some degree counteracted 
the inflammatory effects of Random*s conversation, and 
which had a happy tendencjr to sober his enthustasniv 
without lessening his propensity to useful exertions : thsi 
book was the Life of Dr. Franklin. 

The idea that this great man began by being a wrmur 
interested our hero in his history ; and while he follom-ed 
him, step by step, through his instructive narrative. For- 
ester sympathized in his feelings, and observed how 
necessary the smaller virtues of order, economy, indoa* 
tey, and patience were to Franklin's great character and 
splendid success. He beran to hope that it woold be 
possible to do good to his fellow-creatures without over- 
turning all exiirting institutions. 

About this time another fortunate eoineidenee \m^ 
pened in Forester's education. One evening, hit firieiid 
Tom Random, who was printing a pamphlet, came, wtth 
a party of his companions, into Mr. the bookaeOer** 
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shop, enraged at the decision of a prize in a literary 
society to which they belonged. 

All the young partisans who surrounded Mr. Random 
loudly declared that he had been treated with the most 
flagrant injustice ; and the author himself was too angry 
to affect any modesty upon Uie occasion. 

*' Would you believe it 1" said he to Forester, — ^ my 
essay has not been thought worthy of the prize ! Tfaie 
medal has been given to the most wretched, tame, com- 
monplace performance you ever saw., Every thing in 
this world is done by corruption, by party, by secret 
influence l** 

At every pause the irritated author wiped his forehead* 
and Forester sympathized in his feeling. 

In the midst of the author's exclamations, a messenger 
came with the manuscript of the prize essay, and with 
the orders of the society to hava a certain number of 
copies printed off with all possible expedition. 

Random snatched up the manuscript, and with all the 
fury of criticism began to read some of the passages 
which he disliked aloud. 

Though it was marred in the reading. Forester could 
not agree with his angry friend in condemning the per- 
formance. It appeared to him excellent writing and ex- 
cellent sense. 

** Print it — print it then, as fast as you can — that is 
your business — ^that's what you are paid for. Every one 
for himself,'* cried Random, insolently throwing the 
manuscript at Forester ; and as he flung out of the shop 
wiih his companions, he added, with a contemptuous 
laugh, " A printer's devil setting up for a critic ! He 
may be a capital judge of pica and brevier, perhaps — ^but 
let not the compositor ffo beyond his stick.'' 

*' Is this the man," sdd Forester, " whom I have heard 
80 eloquent in the praise of candour and liberality 1 Is 
this the man who talks of universal toleration and 
freedom of opinion, and who yet cannot bear that any 
one should diner from him in criticising a sentence ! Is 
this the man who would have equality among all his fel- 
low-creatures, and who calls a compositor a printer's 
devil ! Is this the man who cants about the pre-eminence 
of fiatni, and the perfections of tnteUeci ; and yet now 
takes advantage of his rank, of his suppftrters^ of the cry 
of his partisans, to bear down the voice of reason!--- 
* Let not the compositor go beyond his composing-stick f 
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—And why not ! why Bhould not he be a judge of viiw 
ingV* At this reflection Forester eagerly tM>k up tk 
manuscript which had been flung at his feet. All bit in* 
dignant feelings instantly changed into deUgfatfol exolti- 
lion — he saw the hand— he read the name of Henry 
CampbelL The title of the manuscript was ** An Ett&i 
on the best Method of reforming Abuses,^ This was the 
subject proposed by the society ; and Henr^ had writtei 
upon the question with so much moderation, and yet 
with such unequivocal decision had shown himself the 
friend x)f rational hberty, that ail the members of thi 
society who were not borne away by their prejndiees 
were unanimous in their preference of this penormaiioe. 

Random^s declamation only inflamed the minds of hii 
own partisans. Good Judges of writing exclaimed ai 
they read it, ^ This is all very fine ; but what would tfaif 
man be at 1 His violence hurts the cause be wishes to 
support." 

Forester read Henry CampbelPs essay with all the 
avidity of friendship ; he read it again and a^ain— his 
generous soul was mcapable of envy ; and while be ad- 
mired, he was convinced by the force of reason. 

His master desired that he would set about the essay 
early in the morning ; but his eagerness for his friend 
Henry's fame was such that he sat up above half the 
night hard at work at it He was indefatigable the next 
day at the business ; and as all hands were employed on 
the essay, it was finished that evening. 

Forester rubbed his hands with delight when he bad 
set the name of Henry Campbell in the titlepage — bol 
an instant afterward he sighed bitterly. 

^ I am only a printer,** said he to himself. These Just 
arguments, these noble ideas, will instruct and clunn 
hundreds of my fellow-creatures : no one will ever ask, 
— * Who set the types !' *• 

His reflections were interrupted by the entrance of 
Tom Random and two of his partisans: he was ei* 
tremely displeased to find that the printers had not been 
going on with his pamphlet; his personal disappoiot- 
ments seemed to increase the acrimony of his leal for 
Uie public ffood; he declaimed upon politics — upon the 
necessity ior the immediate publication of his sentiments, 
for the salvation of the state. His action was suited to 
his words : violent and Uind to consequenoesv widi out 
sudden kick, designed to express his contempi for the 
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<»pp08ite party, this political Alnaschar unfortunately 
overturned the form which contained the types for the 
newspaper of the next day, which was just going to the 
press — a newspaper in which he had written s{dendid 
paragraphs. 

Forester, happily for his philosophy, recollected the 
account which Franklin, in his history of his own life, 
^yes of the patience with which he once bore a similar 
accident. The printers, with secret imprecations azainst 
oratory, or at least against those orators who thiiULthat 
action is every thing, set to work again to repair the 
mischief. 

Forester, much fatigued, at length congratulated him- 
self upon having finished his hanl day*s work ; when a 
man from the shop came to inquire whether tluree hun- 
dred cards, which had been ordered the week before to 
be printed off, were finished. The man to whom the 
order was given had forgotten it, and he was going 
home : he decidedly answered, ** No ; the cards can't be 
done tin to-morrow: we have left work for this night, 
thank God.*" 

^ The gentleman says he must have them,** expostulated 
the messenger. 

^He must not, he cannot have them. I would not 
print a card for his majesty at this time of night,** repUed 
the sullen workman, throwing his hat upon his heaid, in 
token of departure. 

** What are these cards ?** said Forester. 

** Only a dancing-master's cards for his ball,** said the 
printer's journeyman. ^ I'll not work beyond my time 
for any dancing-master that wears a head.** 

The messenger then said that he was desired to ask 
for the manuscript card. 

This card was hunted for all over the room ; and at 
last Forester found it under a heap of refuse papers ; his 
eye was caught with the name of his old friend Mon- 
sieur Pasgrave, the dancing-master whom he had for- 
merly frightened by the skeleton with the fiery eyes. 

''I will print the cards for him myself; I am not at all 
tired,** cried Forester, who was determined to make some 
little amends for the injury which he had formerly done 
to the poor dancing-maatter. He resolved to print the 
eaids for nothing, and he staid up very late to fimsh them* 
eompanions all left him, m wj were in a great 

Vol. I.— N 
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hony to see, what in Edinburgh is a rare sighty te 
town illuminated. 

These illuminations were upon account of some gnd 
naval victory. 

Forester, steady to Monsieur Pasgrave^s cards, dil 
what no other workman would have done , he finished 
for him, on this night of public joy, his three hundred 
cards. Every now and then, as he was q^uietiy at wwk, 
he heard the loud huzzas in the street : his waning can- 
dle sunk in the socket as he had Just packed up his 
work. 

By the direction at the bottom of the cards he learned 
where M. Pasgrave lodged, and as he was going out to 
look at the illuminations, he resolved to leave them 
self at the dancing-master's house. 



THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

The illuminations were really beautiful. He went up 
to the castle, whence he saw a sreat part of the Old 
Town and all Prince*s-street lighted up in the most 
splendid manner. He crossed the Eaith-mound into 
FrinceVstreet. Walking down Prince's-street he saw a 
crowd of people gathered before the large illuminated 
window of a confectioner's shop. As he approached 
nearer he distinctly heard the voice of Tom Random, 
who was haranguing the mob. The device and motto 
which the confectioner displayed in his window dis- 
pleased this gentleman ; who, besides his public-spirited 
abhorrence of all men of a party opposite to his own, 
had likewise private cause of dislike to this confectioner, 
who had refused him his daughter in marriage. 

It was part of Random's new system of political jus- 
tice to revenge his own quarrels. 

The mob, who are continually, without knowing it, 
made the instruments of private malice, when they think 
they are acting in a public cause, readily Joined in Tom 
Random's cry of ^ Down with the motto ! Down with 
the motto !" 

Forester, who, by his lesson from the dancing-dogSt 
had earned a little prudence, and who had Just printed 
Henry Campbell's Essay on the best means of reforming 
abuses, did not mix with the rabble, but joined in the 



entreaties of some peaeeaUe p i nwugm , who pn^T^ 
that Uie poor maa^s windows migfat be spued, Ite 
windows were* notwithstanding:, deoKilished with a ter- 
rible crash, and the crowd then, alarmed at the misrhief 
they had done, began to disperse. Hie constables 
who had been sent for appeared. Tom Random was 
taken into custody. Forester was parsoing his way to the 
dancing-master^ when one of the officers of justice 
exclaimed, ^ Stop ! — stop him ! — he^s one of ^em : he's a 
great friend of Mr. Random : Vwe seen him often parad- 
ing arm-in-arm in High-street with him.** 

This, alas ! was too tnie : the constables seised For- 
ester, and put him, with Tom Random and the ring- 
leaders of the riot into a place of confinement fot the 
night. 

. j'oor Forester, who was punished for the faults of his 
former friend and present enemy, had, during this long 
ni^t, leisure for much wholesome reflection upon the 
danger of forming imprudent intimacies. He resolTcd 
never to walk again in High-street arm-in-arm with soch 
a man as Tom Random. 

The constables were rather hasty in the conclusions 
they drew from this presumptive evidence. 

Our hero, who felt the disgrace of his situation, was 
not a little astonished at Tom Random's consoling him- 
self with drinking instead of philosophy. The si^ht of 
this enthusiast, when he had completely intoxicated him- 
self, was a disgusting but useful spectacle to our indig- 
nant hero. Forester was shocked at the union of gross 
vice and rigid pretensions to virtue : he could scarcely 
believe that the reeling, stammering idiot whom he now 
beheld was the same l^ing from whose Ups he had heard 
declamations upon the omnipotence of intellect — from 
whose pen he had seen projects for the government of 
eiqpires. 

The dancing-master, who, in the midst of the illumi- 
nations, had regretted that his cards could not be printed, 
went early in vm morning to inquire about them at the 
printer's. 

The printer had learned that one of his boya was taken 
up among the rioters: he was aomr to find uat Forester 
had got himself into such S * ' -a 4 

▼ery cautious snug man, and ki 
Cere : he left him quietty to bi 
law. 

Nf 
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The dancing-master, however, was interested in find. 
tag him out, because he was informed that Forester hai 
sat up almost all night' to print his cards, and that he had 
them now in his pocket. 

M. Pasgrave at length gained admittance to him in bis 
confinement: the officers of justice were taking him and 
Random before Mr. W , a magistrate, with whom in- 
formations had been lodged by the confectioner who Ind 
suffered in his windows. 

Pasgrave, when he beheld Forester, was surprised to 
such a degree that he could scarcely finish his bow, or 
-express lus astonishment, either in French or English. 
^ Eh, monsieur ! — mon Dieu !— bon Dieu ! I beg ten mil- 
lion pardons — ^I am come to search for a printer who hat 
my cards in his pocket.** 

** Here are your cards,** said Forester: ''let me speak 
a few words to you.** He took M. Pasgrave aside — ** I 
perceive,** said he, ^ that you have discovered who I am. 
Though in the service of a printer, I have still as much 
the feelings and principles of a gentleman as I had when 
you saw me in Dr. Campbell's house. 1 have particular 
reasons for being anxious to remain undiscovered by Dr. 
Campbell, or any of his familv ; you may depend upon it 
that my reasons are not dishonourable. I request that 
jrou will not, upon any account, betray me to that fam- 
ily. I am going before a magistrate, aind am accused of 
being concerned in a riot which I did every thing in my 
power to prevent.** 

**Ah! monsieur,** interrupted the dancing-master« 
** but you see de grand inconvenience of concesding your 
rank and name. You, who are comme il faut, are con- 
founded with the mob : permit me at least to foUo w yoa 

to Mr. W , the magistrate : I have de honneur to 

teach les demoiselles his daughters to dance ; dey are to 
be at my ball — dey take one half-dozen tickets. I must 
call dere wid my cards ; and I shall, if you will give me 
leave, accompany you now, and mention dat I know you 
to be un homme comme il faut, above being guilty of an 
unbecoming action. I flatter myself I have some in- 
terest wid de ladies of de family, and dat dey will do me 
de favour to speak to monsieur leur cher pere smr votre 
compte.** 

Forester thanked the good-natured danemg-mastery 
but he proudly said that hk should trust to his own in- 
nocence for his defence. 
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M. Pasgrave, who had seen something more of the 
world than oar hero, and who was inteiisted for him, 
because he had once made him a present of an excellent 
violin, and because he had sat up half the night to print 
the ball cards, resolved not to leave him entirely to his 
innocence for a defence : he followed Forester to Mr. 

\V ^'s. The magistrate was a slow, pompons man* 

by no means a good physiognomist, much less a good 
Ijudge of character. He was prond of his anthorityv 
and glad to display the small portion of legsl knowledge 
which he possessed. As soon as he was informed tiiuit 
some young men were brought before him who had 
been eng^aged the preceding night in a riot^ he pot on aU 
his magisterial terrors, and assured the confectioner, 
who had a private audience of him, that he should have 
justice ; and that the person or persons concerned in 
breaking his window or windows should be punished 
with the utmost severity that the law would allow. 
Contrary to the humane spirit of the British law, which 
supposes every man to be innocent till it is proved that 
he is guilty, this harsh magistrate presumed that every 
man who was brought before him was guilty till he was 
proved to be innocent. Forester's appearance was not 
in his favour : he had been up all mght ; his hair was 
dishevelled ; his linen was neither fine nor white ; his 
shoes were thick-soled and dirty ; his coat was that in 
which he had been at work at the printer's the preceding 
day ; it was in several places daubed with printer's ink ; 
and his unwashed hands bespoke his trade. Of adl these 
circumstances the slow circumspect eye of the magis* 
trate took cognizance one by one. Forester observed 
the effect which this survey produced npon his judge ; 
and he felt that appearances were against him, and that 
appearances are sometimes of consequence. After hav- 
ing] estimated his poverty by these external symptoms, 
the magistrate looked, for the first time, in his face, and 

gronounced that he had one of the worst countenances 
e ever beheld. This judgment once pronounced, he 
proceeded to justify, by wresting to the prisoner's di»p 
advantage every circumstance that appeared. Fores- 
ter's having been frequentl)r seen in Tom Random's 
company was certainly against him; the confectioner 
perpetually repeated that they were constant compan* 
ions ; that they were intimate friends ; that they were 
eontimolly walking together every Sunday; and that 
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fhey often had come ftrm-in-arm into his shop* taOdii 
pohtice ; that he believed Forester to be of the saai 
way of thinkinff with Mr. Random ; and that he saw 
him ck>8e behind him at the moment the stones wen 
thrown that broke the windows. It appeared that Mr. 
Random was at that time active in encouraging the mob. 
To oppose the angrv confectioner's conjecturalevideooe, 
the lad who threw tne stone, and who was now produced, 
declared that Forester held back his arm, and said, ** My 
good lad, don't break this man's windows: go hone 
quietly; here's a shilling for you." The person who 
gave this honest testimony, in whom there was a strange 
mixture of the love of mischief and the spirit of gene- 
rosity, was the very lad who fought with Forester, and 
beat him, about the dancing-dogs. He whispered to 
Forester, **Do you rememl^r met I hope you doot 
bear malice." The majjfistrate, who heard this whisper* 
immediately construed it to the prisoner's disadvantage. 
— '* Then, sir," said he, addressing himself to our hero, 
^ this gentleman, I understand, claims acquaintance with 
you; his acquaintance really does you honour, and 
spe^s strongly in favour of your character. If I mis- 
take not, this 18 the lad whom I sent to the Tolbooth, 
some little time ago, for a misdemeanour ; and he is not, 
I apprehend, a stranger to the stocks." 

Forester commanded his temper as well as he was 
able, and observed, that whatever might be the character 
of the young man who had spoken in his favour, his 
evidence would, perhaps, be thought to deserve some 
credit when the circumstances of his acquaintance with 
the witness were known. He then related the adven- 
ture of the dancing-dogs, and remarked that the testi- 
mony of an enemy came with double force in his favour. 
The language and manner in which Forester spoke sur- 
prised ul who were present; but the history of the 
dancing-dogs appeared so ludicrous an4 so improbable 
that the magistrate decidedly pronounced it to be '^a 
fabrication, a story invented to conceal the palpable co^ 
lusion of the witnesses." Yet, though he one moment 
declared that he "did not believe the story, he the next 
inferred from it that Forester was disposed to riot and 
sedition, since he was ready to fight with a vagabond in 
the streets for the sake of a parcel of dancing-dogs. 

M. Pasgrave, in the mean time, had, with great good- 
nature, b^n representing Forester in the best light hs 
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possibly coidd to the young ladies, the magistrate's 
daughters. One of them sent to beg to speak to their 
father. M. Pasgrave ludiciously dwelt upon his as- 
surances of Forester's being a gentleman : he told Mr. 

W that he had met him in one of the best families 

in Edinburgh ; that he knew he had some private reasons 
for conceahng that he was a gentleman: ^perhaps the 
young gentleman was reduced to temporary distress,** 
he said ; but whatever might be these reasons, M. Pas- 
grave vouched for his having very respectable friends 
and connexions. The magistrate vrished to Imow the 
family in which M. Pasgrave had met Forester : but he 
was, according to his promise, impenetrable on this sub- 
ject. His representations had, however, the desired 
effect upon Mr. W : when he returned to the ex- 
amination of our hero, his opinion of his countenance 
somewhat varied; he despatched his other business; 
bailed Tom Random on high sureties ; and when Fores- 
ter was the only person that remained, he turned to him 
with great solemnity ; bade him sit down ; informed him 
that he knew him to be a gentleman ; that he was greatly 
concerned that a person like him, who had respectable 
friends and connexions, should involve himself in such a 
disagreeable affair ; that it was a matter of grief and 
surprise to him to see a young gentleman in such ap- 
parel ; that he earnestly recommended to him to accom- 
modate matters with his friends ; and, above all things, 
to avoid the company of seditious persons. Much good 
advice, but in a dictatorial tone, and in cold, pompous 
language, he bestowed upon the prisoner ; and at length 
dismissed him. " How different," said Forester to him- 
self, " is this man's method of giving advice from Dr. 
Campbell's !" 

This lesson strongly impressed, however, upon our 
hero's mind the belief that external appearance, dress, 
manners, and the company we keep, are the usual cir- 
cumstances bj^which the world judge of character and 

conduct. When he was dismissed from Mr. W 's 

august presence, the first thing he did was to inquire for 
Pasgrave : he was giving the magistrate's daughters a 
lesson, and could not be interrupted ; but Forester left a 
note for him, requesting to see him at ten o'clock the 

next day, at Mr. , the bookseller's. New mortiiica^ 

tions awaited our hero: on his return to his master's, he 
was very coldbr received ; Mr. let him know in un- 
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quaUfied teims, that he did not like to employ aay oit 
in his work who got into quarrels at night in the public 
streets. Forester's former favour with his master, hit 
industry and talents, were not considered without envv 
by the rest of the journeymen printers ; and they took 
adyantage of his absence to misrepresent him to the 
bookseller: however, when Forester came to relate hit 
own story, his master was convinced that he was not to 
blame ; that he had worked extremely hard the precediof 
day ; and that, far from having been concerned in a riot, 
he had done everything in his power to prevent mischieC 
He desired to see the essay which was printed with sa 
much expedition : it was in the hands or the corrector 
of the press. The sheets were sent for, and the book* 
seller was in admiration at the extraordinary correct* 
ness with which it was printed ; the corrector of the 
press scarcely had occasion to alter a word, a letter, or 
a stop. There was a quotation in the manuscript ftom 
JuvenaL Henry Campbell had, by mistake, omitted to 
name the satire and hue, and the author from which it 
was taken, though he had left a blank in which tliey 
were to be inserted. The corrector of the press, though 
a hterary gentleman, was at a stand. Forester imm«»- 
diately knew where to look for the passage in the original 
author : he found it, and inserted the book and line in 
their proper place. His master did not suffer this to 
pass unobserved ; he hinted to him that it was a pity a 
voung man of his abihties and knowledge should wabte 
his time in the mere technical drudgery of printing. ^1 
should be glad now,? continued the bookseller, ^* to em- 
ploy you as a corrector of the press, and to advance yoa 
according to your merits, in the world ; butt'" glancing 
his eye at Forester's dress, ^ you must give me leave to 
say, that some attention to outward appearance is neces- 
sary in our business. Gentlemen call here, as you well 
know, continually, and I like to have the people about 
me make a creditable appearance. You have earned 
money since you have been with me — surely you can 
afford yourself a decent suit of clothes and a cleaner 
shirt. I beg your pardon for speaking so freely ; bat 1 
really have a regard for you, and wish to see you fst 
forward in life^*^ 
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FORESTER A CORRECTOR OF THE PRESS. 

Forester had not, since he left Dr. CampbelPs, been 
often spoken to in a tone of friendship. The bookseUer's 
well-meant frank remonstrance made its just impression ; 
and he resolved to make the necessary additions to his 
wardrobe ; nay, he even went to a hairdresser to have 
his hair cut and brought into decent order. His com- 
panions, the printers, had not been sparing in their re- 
marics upon the meanness of his former apparel, and 
Forester pleased himself with anticipating the respect 
they would feel for him when he should appear in better 
clothes. *' Can such trifles,^ said he to himself, ** male 
such a change in the opinion of my fellow-creatures T— 
And why should I fight with the world for trifles 1 My 
real merit is neither increased nor diminished by the 
dress I may happen to wear; but I see that, unless I 
waste all my life in combating the prejudices of super- 
ficial obeervers, I should avoid all those peculiarities in 
my external appearance which prevent whatever good 
qualities I have from obtaining tneir just respect.** He 
was surprised at the blindness of his companions, who 
could not discover his merit through the roughness of 
his manners and the disadvantages of his dress ; but he 
determined to shine out upon them in the superior dress 
and character of a corrector of the press. He went to 
a tailor's, and bespoke a suit of clothes. He bought 
new linen ; and our readers will perhaps hear with sur- 
prise, that he actually began to consider very seriously 
whether he should not take a few lessons m dancing. 
He had learned to dance formerly, and was not naturally 
either inactive or awkward : but his contempt for the 
art prevented him, for some years, from practising it ; 
and he had nearly forgotten his wonted agility. Henry 
Campbell once, when Forester was declaiming against 
dancing, told him, that if he had learned to dance, and 
excelled in the art, his contempt for the trifling accom- 
plishment would have more effect upon the minds of 
others, because it could not be mistaken for envy. This 
remark made a deep impression upon our hero, especially 
as he observed that his friend Henry was not in the least 
vain of his personal graces, and had cultivated his under^ 
■tanding. though be could dance a Scotch reeL Scotch 

N3 
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reels were associated in Forester's imagination with 
Flora Campbell; and in balancing the arguments for 
and against learning to dance, the recollection of Archi- 
bald Mackenzie's triunnihaiit look, wlien he led her away 
as his partner at the famous ball, had more influence 

Girhaps upon Forester's mind than his pride and phi* 
sophy apprehended. lie begsm to have some confused 
design of returning, at some distiint period, to his friends; 
and tie had hopes that Ike should appear in a more ami* 
able light to Fiora, after he had periecied himself in an 
accomplishment which he fancied she adtnired pro- 
di^usly. His esteem for that lady was railier di- 
mmished by this belief; but still a sufficient quantity 
remained to excite in him a strong ambition to please. 
The agony he felt the night he leA tlie baH-room was 
iiuch, that he could not even now recollect the cir* 
cumstances without confusion and anguish of mind. 
His hands were now such as couM appear without 

Boves ; and he resolved to commence the* education of 
s feet. 

M. Pasgrave called upon him» in consequence or the 
message which he left at the magistrate's : his original 
design in sending for the dancing-roaster wa.s to offer 
him some acknowledgment for liis ohli{{ing conduct* 
** M. Pasgrave," naid he, '* yon have behaved towards roe 
like a man of lionour ; you have kept my 8«*cret ; 1 am 
convinced that you will continue to keep it inviolate.** 
As he spoke« he produced a t4*n-^^uinea bank-not e, for al 
length he had prevailttd uixmi hiniself to liavc reroume 
to liis pocket-t>ook, which, tiU this day, had remained 
unopened* Pasgrave stared at the sight of tlie note, and 
withdrew his haiMi al fii-Ht, whtin it was olTen d ; but he 
yielded at length, when ForeHter a^Hun^d him that he 
was not in any diHtrt*N% and that he eotrid perfectly well 
aflford to indulge his fet:linKH of gratitude. ^ Nay,^ con- 
tinued Forester, who, if he had not always practiHed tlie 
maxims of politeneHti, notwitliKtiuiding poMteHscHl that 
generosity of mind tmd good seiitie on which real polite- 
ness must depend, ** you Hhall not be under any obliga- 
tion to me, M. Pasgrave : 1 am just going to ank a fuvom 
from you. You must teach me tu dimce.'* — ^ Wid d^^ ut- 
most pleasure^** exchiimed the delighted danring-master; 
and the hours of his attendance were sr>on settled. 
Whatever Forester attempted he pursued with ener^. 
M* Pasgrave» after giving him a few lebsous, propliesMd 
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that he would do him infinite credit ; and Forestei felt m 
stH:r^t pride in the idea that he should surprise his friends 
some time or othex with his new accomplishmenu 

He continued in (he bookseller's servicet correctin|f 
the press for him, much to his satisfaction; and the 
chan^ ill his personal appearance pleased his master, as 
it sho\i'ed attention to his advice. Our hero, from time 
to time, exerciseil his talents in writing: and» as he in« 
serted his compositions undex a fictitious signature in his 
master^s newspaper, he had an opportunity of hearing 
the most unpi^judiced opinions of a variety of critics, 
who oHen came to read the papers at their house. He 
stated, in short essa}^ some of those arguments con* 
ceniiug the advantages and disadvantages of politeness. 
luxur>\ the love of society, misanthropy, ^^, which had 
formerly passed between him and Henry Campbell ; and 
he listeiuHl to the lemaiks that were made upon each 
side of the Questions. How it happened we know not ; 
but aAer he nad taken lessons for about six weeks fVom 
M. Pasgrave, he became extremely solicitous to have m 
solulion of all his stoical doubts, and to Aimis)i himself 
with the best possible arguments in favour of civiliied 
society. He could not bear the idea that he yielded his 
opinions to any thing less than strict demonstration : he 
diew up a list of queries, which concluded with the fol- 
lowing question : — ** What sliould be tlie distinguishing 
characteristics of the higher classes of people in society 1^ 
— ^This query was answered in one of the public papers 

a few days after it appeared in Mr. ^^s paper, and the 

answer was si^ied //. C, a Fritnd to &Kutty. Even 
without these mitials Forester would easily liave dis- 
covered it to be Henry CampbelPs writing ; and stweral 
strokes seemed to be so particularly addresseil to him* 
that he could not avoid tiiinkiiig Henry had discovered 
the querisu The impression which arguments im\k9 
upon the mind ^^aries witli lime and chauije of situation* 
Those arguments in favour of suboidination in society* 
in favour of agreeable manners, and attejition to the 
feelings of othei^ in the small as well as in the great 
concents of life, which our hero had heard with indiffer* 
ence from Dr. Campbell and Henry in conversation, 
struck him, when he saw them in a printed essay, with 
slU the force of conviction; and he wondered how it had 
happened that he never l>efore perceived them to bs 
conclusive. 
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He put the newspaper which contained this essay m 
his pocket ; and after he had finished his day's work, and 
had taken his evening lesson from M. Pasgrave, he went 
out with an intention of going to a favourite spot upon 
Arthur's Seat, to read the essay again at his leisure. 

But he was stopped at the turn from the North Bridge 
intb High-street by a scavenger's cart. The scavengerf 
with his broom which had just swept the High-street, 
was clearing away a heap of mud. Two gentlemen on 
horseback, who were riding hke postillions, came up 
during this operation — Sir Phihp Gosling and Archibald 
Blackenzie. Forester had his back towards them, and 
be never looked round, because he was too intent upon 
his own thoughts. Archibald was mounted upon Saw- 
ney, the horse which he had so- fairly won from hit 
fiiend Sir PhiUp. The half-guinea which had been 
promised to the hostler had not yet been paid ; and the 
nosUer, determined to revenge himself upon Archibald, 
invented an ingenious method of gratifying his resent- 
ment He taught Sawney to rear and plunge whenever 
his legs were touched by the broom with which the ala- 
bles were swept. When Sawney was perfectly well 
trained to this trick, the cunning hostler communicated 
his design, and related his cause of complaint against 
Archibald to a scavenger wlu) was well known at the 
livery-stables. The scavenger entered into his friend 
the hostler's feelings, and promised to use his broom in 
his cause whenever a convenient and public opportunitv 
shoi^ offer. The hour of retribution was now arrived : 
the scavenger saw his young gentleman in full glorr. 
mounted upon Sawney; he kept his eye upon him while*, 
in company with the baronet, he came over the North 
Bridjg^e : there was a stop, from the meeting of carts and 
carriages. The instant Archibald came within reach 
of the broom, the scavenger slightly touched Saw- 
ney's leg ; Sawney phinged and reared — and reared and 
plunged. The scavenger stood grinning at the sight. 
Forester attempted to seize the horse's bridle; but 
Sawney, who seemed determined upon the point, suc- 
ceeded. When Forester snatched at his bridle, he 
reared, then plunged; and Archibald Mackenzie wv 
fairly lodged in the scavenger's cart. While tlw well- 
dressed laird floundered in the mud, Forester gave tb* 
horse to the servant, who had now ridden up ; and, satj!«- 
fied that Mackenzie had received no material injury, in- 
aired no further. He turned to assist a poor washer- 
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woman, who was lifting a large basket of clean linen into 
her house, to get it out of the way of the cart. As soon 
as he had helped her to lift the basket into her passage^ 
he was retiring, when he heard a voice at the back-door,, 
which was at the other end of the passage. It was tiie 
voice of a child ; and he listened, for he thought he had 
hesurd it before. — ^ The door is locked," said the washer- 
woman. '* I know who it is that is knocking ; it is only 
a little girl who is coming for a cap which I have there 
in the basket.'^ The door was unlocked, and Forester 
saw the Uttle girl to whom the fine geranium belonged.. 
What a number of ideas she recalled to his mind ! She 
looked at him^and hesitated, courtesied, then turned away,, 
as if she was afraid she was mistaken, and asked the 
washerwoman if she had plaited her grandmother's cap. 
The woman searched in her basket, and produced the 
cap nicely plaited* The little girl, in the mean time^ con- 
sidered Forester with anxious attention. '* I believe,** 
said she, timidly, '' you are, or you are very like, the 
gentleman who was so good as to—" — ^" Yes," inter* 
r^pted Forester, "I know what you mean. I am the 
man who went with you to try to obtain justice from 
your t3nrannical schoolmistress : I did not do you any 
good. Have you seen — have you heard any thing of 

1" Such a variety of recollections pressed upon 

Forester's heart that he could not pronounce the name 
of Henry Campbell ; and he ohanged his question. ** Is 
your old grandmother recovered 1" — " She is quite well,, 
thank you, sir; and she is grown young again since 
you saw her : perhaps you don't know how good Mr.. 
Henry and the young lady have been to us. We don't 
live now in that little, close, dark room at the watch* 
maker's. We are as happy, sir, as the day is long."— 

" But what of Henry 1— what of 1"—" O sir I but if 

you are not very busy, or in a great hurry — ^it is but a 
little way off— if you cotdd come and look at our new 
house — I dont mean our house, for it is not ours ; but 
we take care of it, and we have two little rooms to our* 
selves ; and Mr. Henry and Miss Flora very often come 
to see us. I wish you could come to see how nice our 
rooms are I The house is not far off, only at the back 
of the meadows." — ^" Go, show me the way — I'll follow 
you," said Forester, after he had satisfied himself that 
there was no danger of his meeting any of Dr. Camp- 
beU's family^ 
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THE MEADOWS. 

Our hero accompanied the little (prl with eager, beneT* 
olent curiosity. '* There,'* said she, when they came to 
the meadows, " do you see that white house with the 
paling before it V* — ** But that cannot be your hou*M* !**— 
*' No, no, sir : Dr. Campbell and several gentlemen hare 
the large room, and they come there twice a week to 
teach something to a great many children* Grand- 
mother can explain all that better to you, sir, than I can; 
but all I know is, that it is our business to keep the room 
aired and swept, and to take care of the glaM thinip 
which you'll see ; and you shall see how clean it is : it 
was / swept it this morning.** 

They had now reached the gate which was in the 

Saling before the house. The old woman came to tho 
oor, clean, neat, and cheerful ; she recollected to have 
seen Forester in company with Henry Campbell at the 
watchmaker's; and this was sufficient to mnke him a 
welcome guest. '* God bless the family, and all that be- 
longs to them, for ever and ever!" said the woman. 
*♦ This way, sir." — " O, don't look into our little rooms 
yet ; look at the great room first, if you please, sir," said 
the child. 

There was a large table in the middle of this long 
room, and several glass retorts, and other chymical veii- 
sels, were ranged ui)on shelves ; wooden benches were 
placed on each side of the table. The grandmother* to 
whom the little girl had referred for a clear explanation, 
could not, however, tell Forester very exactly the uses 
of the retorts ; but she informed him that many of the 
manufacturers in Edinburgh sent their sons hither twice 
a week; and Dr. ('aiiipbell, and Mr. IIenr>' ('amplwll* 
and some other genth^men, came by turns to in&truct 
them. Forester recollected now that he once heard 
Henry talking to his father about a scheme for teaching 
the children of the manufacturers of Kdinburgh some 
knowledge of chymistry, such as they might afterwaid 
employ sulvantageously to the arts and e very-day business 
of hfe. 

** I have formed projects, but what good have I ever 
actually done to my fellow-creatures t" said Forester to 
himself. With melancholy steps he walked to ezamiiie 



erery thing in the room. ** Dr. CampheU sits in this 
arm-chair, does not he 1 And where does Henry sit V* 
The old woman placed the chairs for him as they nsoally 
were placed. Upon one of the shelves there was a slate, 
which, as it had been written npon, the httle girl had pat 
by very carefully; there were some calculations upon 
the weight of different gases, and the figures Forester 
knew to be Henry's : he looked at every thing thai was 
Henry's with pleasure. ^ Because 1 used to be so |ough 
in my manner to him,** said Forester to himself, *^ I dare 
say that he thinks I have no ieeling,and 1 suppose he has 
forgotten me by this time : 1 deserve, indeed, to be for- 
gotten by everybody ! How could 1 leave such friends !** 
On the other side of the slate po<Nr Forester saw his own 
name written several times over, in his friend's hand- 
writing, and he read two lines of his own poetry, which 
he remembered to have repeated to Henry the day that 
tiiey walked to Arthur's Seat. Forester felt much plea- 
sure from this little proof of his friend's affection. ** Now 
won't you look at our nice rooms ?" said the child, who 
had waited with some patience till he had done ponder- 
ing upon the slate. 

The httle rooms were well arranged, and their neat- 
ness was not now as much lost upon our hero as it would 
have been some time before. The old woman and her 
granddauj^ter, with all the pride of gratitude, exhibited 
to him several little presents of furniture which they had 
received from Dr. Campbell's family. ** Mr. Henry gave 
me this ! Miss Flora gave me that !" was frequently re- 
peat^ The little girl opened the door of her ovm room. 
On a clean white deal bracket, which "' Mr, Henry had 
fut up with his own hands^ stood the well-known gera- 
nium in its painted flower-pot. Forester saw nothing 
else in the room, and it was in vain that both the old 
woman ami her granddaughter talked to him at once ; he 
heard not a wonl that was said to him. The flowers 
were all gone, and the brown calyces of the geranium 
flowers reminded him of the length of time which had 
elapsed since he had first seen them. ** 1 am sorry there 
are no flowers to offer you," said Uie httle girl, observing 
Foresters melancholy look; ^but 1 thought you did not 
like geraniums ; for I remember when I gave you a fine 
flower in the watchmaker's shop you puUed it to pieces, 
and threw it on the ground." — ** I should not do so now,** 
said Forester. The Uack marks on the painted flowev* 
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pot had been entirely effaced: he turned away, eth 
deayoored to conceal his emotion, and took leaye of the 

glace as soon as the grateful inhabitants would suffer 
im to depart. The reflection that he had wasted hit 
time, that he had never done any good to any human be- 
ing, that he had lost opportunities of making both himself 
atKl others happy, pressed upon his mind ; but his stoical 
pride still resisted the thought of returning to Dr. Camp- 
bell's. ^ It will be imagined that I yield my (^imons 
from meanness of spirit,** said he to himself. ** Dr. 
Campbell certainly has no further regard or esteem for 
me; neither he nor Henry have troubled themselves 
about my fate : they are doing good to more deserving 
objects ; they are intent upon hterary piursuits, and have 
not time to bestow a thought upon me. And Flora, I 
suppose, is as gay as she is good. I alone am unha|>py» 
— a wanderer, — ^an outcast^^ useless being." 

Forester, while he was looking at the geranium, or 
soon afterward, missed his handkerchief; the old wo- 
man and her granddaughter searched for it all over the 
house, but in vain ; he then thought he must have left it 
at the washerwoman's, where he met the Uttle girl ; lie 
called to inquire for it, upon his return to Edinburgh. 
When he returned to this woman's house for his hand- 
kerchief, he found her sitting upon a low stool, in her 
laundry, weeping bitterly ; her children stood round her. 
Forester inquired into the cause of her distress, and she 
told him that a few minutes after he left her, the young 
gentleman who had been thrown from his horse into the 
scavenger's cart was brought into her house, while his 
servant went home for another suit of clothes for hinu 
^ I did not at first guess that 1 had ever seen the youn£ 
gentleman before," continued she ; '* but when the mud 
was cleared from his face I knew him to be Mr. Archi- 
bald Mackenzie. I am sure I wish 1 had never seen his 
face then, or at any time. He was in a very bad humour 
after his tumble; and he began again to threaten me 
about a ten-guinea bank-note which he and his servant 
declare they sent in his waistcoat pocket to be washed : 
I'm sure I never saw it Mr. Henry Campbell quieted 
him about it for a while ; but just now he began again 
with me, and he says he has spoken to a lawyer, and 
that he will make me pay the whole note ; and he swore 
at me as if I had been the worst creature in the world; 
and, God knows, I work hard for my childrsB» and nefei 
wronged any one in my days r* 



Forester, who forgot all his own mekncholy reflec- 
tioos as soon as he could assist any one who was in dii^ 
tiess, bade the poor woman dry her tears, and aspired 
li^r that she had nothing to fear ; for he would instantly 
go to Dr. Campbell, and get him to speak to Biackenzie. 
** If it is necessary,** said he, ** Til pay the money myself.** 
She clasped her hands joyfully as he spK^e, and all her 
children joined in an exclamation of delight. Til go to 
Dr. Campbell's this instant,** said our hero, whose pride 
now yielded to the desire of doiUo justice to this injured 
woman ; he totally forgot himself, and thought oidy of 
her: ** Fll go to E^. Campbell*s» and I will speak to Mr. 
Mackenzie immediately.** 



A SUMMONS. 

While Forester was walking through the streets, with 
that energy which the hope of serving his feUow-crea* 
tures always excited in his generous mind, he even for- 
got a scheme which he had, in spite of his stoical pride 
and his dread of being thou^t to give up his opinions 
from meanness, revolved in his imagination. He had 
formed the design of returning to his friends an altered 
being in his external appearance : he had ordered a fash* 
ionable suit of dothes, which were now ready. He had 
laid aside the dress and manners of a gentkman, from 
the opinion that they were degrading to the character of 
a man : as soon as this preju£ce had been conquered he 
began to think he might resume them. Many were the 
pleasing anticipations in which he indulged himself: the 
looks of each of his friends, the generous approving eye 
of Henry, the benevolent countenance of Dr. Campbell, 
the arch smile of Flora, were all painted by his fancy ; 
and he invented every circumstance that was likely to 
happen— every word that would probably be said by each 
individual. We are sure that our readers will give our 
enthusiastic hero credit for his forgetting these pleasing 
reveries,— for his forgetting himself, nay, even Flora 
Campbell, — when humanity and justice csdled upon him 
lor exertion. 

When he found himself in George's-square, within 
sight of Dr. Campbell's house, his heart beat violently, 
and he suddenly stopped to recollect himself. He had 
scarcely stood a few instants, when a hard, stout-lookio^^ 
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man came up to him, and asked him if his luuna 
Forester: he started, and answered, ~ Yes, sir; wlialii 
your business with me !** The stranger replied by pi»- 
dacing a paper, and desiring him to read it. The papsTf 
which was half-printed, half-written, began with than 
words: — ^'You are hereby required to appear befat 
me — ^ 

*' What is all this V* exclaimed our hero.— ^ It is t 
summons,** replied the stranger : ** I am a constable, and 

you will please to come with me before Ifr. W b 

This is not the first time you have been before him, I •■ 
told.** To this last insolent taunt Forester made do 
reply ; but in a firm tone said that he was conscious of 
no crime, but that he was ready to follow the constable, 
and to appear before Mr. W , or any other magis- 
trate who wished to inquire into his conduct. Thoogk 
he summoned all his fortitude, and spoke with compo- 
sure, he was much astonished by this proceeding; he 
could not help reflecting that an individual in society ^iHio 
has friends, an established character, and a Aome, is in a 
more desirable situation than an unconnected being who 
has no one to answer for his conduct^ — no one to rejoice 
in his success, or to sympathize in his misfortunes. 
** Ah, Dr. Campbell ! happy father ! in the midst of your 
own family, you have forgotten your imprudent ward f 
said Forester to himself, while nis mind revolted from 
seeking his friend's assistance in this discreditable situa- 
tion. *' You do not know how near he is to you ! you 
do not know that he was just returning to you ! you do 
not see that he is, at this moment, perhaps, on ttie briok 
of disgrace !** 



THE BANK-NOTES. 

Forester was mistaken in his idea that Dr. Campbell hsd 
forgotten him ; but we shall not yet explain further upon 
this subject, we only throw out this hint that our reaiMit 
may not totally change their good opinion of the doctor. 
We must now beg their attention to the continuation of 
the history of Archibald Mackenzie's bank-note. 

Lady Catherine Mackenzie one day observed that the 
colours were changed in one spot on the ri^t-hand 
pocket of her son's waistcoat. ^ My dear Archibald,'* 
•aid she, ** what has happened to your smart waistcoat! 
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What is that terrible spot f*— ** Really, ina*ain, I don*l 
know,'' said Archibald, wiUi his usual soft Toice and de- 
ceitful smile. Henry Campbell observed that it seemed 
as if the colours haid been discharged by some acid. 
** Did you wear that waistcoat," said he, ** the night the 
large bottle of vitriolic acid was broken — ^the night that 
poor Forester's cat was killed: dont you remember!'* 
— '* Oh, I did not at first recollect ; I cannot possibly re- 
member, indeed, — ^it is so long ago, — ^what waistcoat I 
wore on that particular night." Tlie extreme embar- 
rassment in Archibald's manner surprised Henry. **! 
really dont perceive your rfrt/i," continued Mackenzie : 
^ what made you ask the question so earnestly t" He 
was reUeved when Henry answered that he only wished 
to know whether it was probable that it was stained with 
vitrioUc acid ; '* because," said he, ^ I think that is the 
pocket in which you said you left your ten guinea note ; 
then, perhaps, the note may have been stained." — ^ Per- 
haps so," replied Mackenzie, dryly. — ^** And if it were, yott 
could identify the note : you have forgotten the number, 
but if the note has been stained with vitriolic acid, we 
should certainly be able to know it again : the acid 
would have changed the colour of the ink." Mackenzie 
eagerly seized this idea ; and immediately, in pursuance 
of Henry's advice, went to several of the principal 
bankers in Edinburgh, and requested that if a note 
stained in such a manner should be presented to them« 
they would stop payment of it till Mackenzie should ex- 
amine it. Some time elapsed, and nothing was heard of 
the note. Mackenzie gave up all hopes of recovering it ; 
and, in proportion as these hopes diminished, his old 
desire of making the poor washerwoman answerable for 
his loss increa^. We have just heard this woman's 
account of his behaviour to her, when he came into her 
house to be refitted, after his tumble from Sawney into 
the scavenger's cart. All his promises to Henry he 
thought proper to disregard : promises appeared to him 
mere matters of convenience ; and the idea of " taking 
tn" such a young man as Henry Campbell was to him an 
excellent joke. He resolved to keep the five guineas 
quietly which Henry lent him ; and, at the same time, to 
frighten this innocent, industrious woman into paying 
him the value of his bank-note. 

Upon Mackenzie's return to Dr. Campbell's after his 
fall from Sawney, the first thine he heard was that his 
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note was found ; that it had been stopped at the bank of 
Scotland ; and that one of the clerks of the bank, who 
brouffht it for his examination, had been some time wait- 
ing lor his return from riding. When the note wit 
produced, Henry saw that two or three of the wofdi 
which hsui been written in ink, the name of the perMMi 
to whom it was payable, and the date of the month and 
year, were so pale as to be scarcely visible ; and that 
there was a round hole through one comer of the p^Kr. 
This round hole puzzled Henry, but he had no doubt that 
the ink had been thus nearly obliterated by vitriolic add. 
He poured a few drops, diluted with water, upon some 
printing, and the ink was quickly turned to nearly the 
same pale colour as that in Mackenzie's note. The note 
was easily traced, as it had not passed through many 
hands — our readers will be sorry to heai it — to M. Pas- 
grave, the dancing-master. Mackenzie and the cleik 
went directly to his house, found him at home, and with* 
out much preface informed him of their business. The 
dancing-master trembled from head to foot ; and, thouffh 
innocent, exhibited all the signs of guilt : he had not the 
sUghtest knowledge of business, and the manner and 
language of the banker's clerk who accompanied Mac* 
kenzie terrified him beyond measure, because he did not 
comprehend one word in ten that he said about checks, 
entnes, and day-books ; and he was nearly a quarter of 
an hour before he could recover sufficient presence of 
mind to consider from whom he received the note. At 
length, after going over, in an unintelligible manner, all 
the puzzled accounts of moneys received and paid which 
he kept in his head, he declared that he clearlv recoU 
lected to have received the ten guinea note at filr. Mac- 
pherson's, the tailor ; that he went a few weeks ago to 
settle his year's account with him ; and that, in change 
for a twenty-pound note, he received that which the 
banker's clerk now produced. To Mackenzie it was 
perfectly indifferent who was found guilty, so that ht 
could recover his money. '* Settle it as you will among 
you," said he, ^ the money must be refunded, or I must 
have you all before a magistrate directly." Pasgrave, in 
great perturbation, set out for Mr. Macpherson's, showed 
him the note, and reminded him of the day when he 
paid his account. ** If you received the note from us* 
sir," said the master-tailor, very calmly, ^ it must be eo- 
ered in our books ; for we keep regular accounts.** Th# 
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taulor*s foreman, wbo knew nmch more of the affair than 
lua master, appealed, with aasomed secnritj, to the entiy 
in the books. By this entry it appeared iJiat M. Pas- 
grave settled his accomit tiie 17th of October ; that he 
paid the balance by a twen^ poimd note, and that he 
received in change a ten gnmea note on Sir TCilham 
Forbears bank. ** Yon see, sir,** said the taflor, ** this 
cannot possibly be Mr. Mackenzie'^; for his note is on 
the bank of Scotland. Dor entnr is as foil as possible ; 
and I am ready to prodace my books, and to abide by 
tib^m, in any court of justice in the world.** M. Pasgraye 
was totally at a loss ; he coold only rroeat that he re- 
membered to have received Mackenzie's note from one 
of the tailor's men, who brought it to him from an inner 
room. The foreman boldly asserted that he brought 
the change exactly as his master gave it to him, and 
that he knew nothmg more of the matter. But, in fact, 
he knew a great deS more ; he had found the note in 
the pocket of Mackenzie's waistcoat, which his servant 
bad left to be mended, after he had torn it furtively, as 
has been ab^ady related. When his master called him 
into the inner room, to give him the change for Pas- 
grave, he observed that there was a ten guinea note 
wrapped up with some halfpence ; and he thoufi:ht that 
it would be a prudent thing to substitute Mackenzie's 
note, which he had by him, in the place of this. He ac- 
cordingly gave Pasfijave Mackenzie's note, and thrust 
the note which he nad received from his master into a 
comer of his trunk, where he usually kept httle wind- 
falls that came to him by the negligence of customers — 
toothpick cases, loose silver, o& ^oves, &c., all which 
he knew how to dispose of. But this bank-note was a 
higher prize than usual, and he was afraid to pass it till 
all inquiry had blown over. He knew his master's reg- 
ularity; and he thought that if the note was stopped 
afterwsurd at any of the banks, it could never be traced 
farther than to M. Pasgrave. He was rejoiced to see 
that this poor man was in such trepidation of mind that 
he could not, in the least, use his understanding ; and he 
saw, with much satisfaction, that his master, who was a 
positive man, and proud of the accuracy of his books, 
was growing red in the face in their defence. Mackenzie, 
in the mean time, who had switched his boots with ^pre^i 
iinpatience during their debate, interfered at last with-- 
« Come, gratlemen, we can't stand here aU day to hear 
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yoa giTe one anq^er the lie. One of yon, iVn pbav 
must shell out yonr corianden ; but as you can't settio 
which* we must put you to your oathy I see.** — ^Ur* 
W— *8 is not far off, and rm ready to go before bni 
with my books this instant,*^ said the fiery master-taikir* 
** My books were never called in question since I was ii 
trade till this instant ; and nobody but a French danciiif> 
mastert who understands no more of debtor and creditor 
than my goosey would stand out against such an entry as 
this-*' 

To Mr. W— 's, the tailor, his foreman* the danciqf* 
master, the banker's clerk, and Mackenzie repidnd. 
Pasgrave turned paler than ever dancer turned before; 
and gave himself, his character, and his wife and chfl* 
dren, all up for lost, when he heard he was to be put 
upon his oath. He drew back when Mr. W— held the 
book to him, and demanded whether ho> would swear to 
the person from whom he received the note. He said 
he could not swear; but to the best of his belief 
en conscience — en honneur^foi d'honn^te horn roe— be 
was convinced he received it from Mr. Macpherson's 
foreman. The foreman, who, from one step in villanf, 
found himself hurried on to another and another, now 
scrupled not to declare that he was ready to take his 
oath that he delivered the note and change, just as 
his master ffave it to him, to M. Pi^grave. The magis- 
trate turned to the paler, conscientious, incapacitated 
dancing-master, and m a severe tone said, ** Appear* 
ances are strangely against you, M. Pasgrave. Here's 
a young gentleman has lost a bank-note — it is stopped at 
the bank of Scotland— it is traced home to you — you say 
you got it from Mr. Macpherson or his foreman — his 
books are produced — the entry in them is clearly against 
you ; for it states that the note given to you in change 
was one of Sir William Forbes's bank ; and this which 
I hold now in my hand is of the bank of Scotland. 
Please now to tell how tliis note of the bank of Scot- 
land, which has been proved to be the property of Mr. 
Mackenzie, came into your possession t From whom 
did you receive it T or how aid you come by it ? I am 
not surprised that you decline taking an oath upon this 
occasion.*'— *' All, monsieur, ayez piti6 de moi!" cried 
the innocent but terrified man, throwing himself upoD 
one knee, in an attitude which, on the stage, would have 
produced a sublime effect—^ Ah, monsieur, ayez piti^ do 



moi! 1 have no more dan de chfld no sense in ai&in." 
Mackenzie inteiropled him with a bnital laogh. The 
■K>re homane bankei^ deik was moTed by the simpli- 
city of this ayowed ignorance of business. He went op 
to the distracted dancer, and said, ** It is not to be ex- 
pected that everybody should understand business as 
we do, sir : if you are innocent only give yourself time 
to recollect ; and though it*s unfortunate that you never 
keep any regular accounts, maybe we shall be able to 

make out this affair of the entry. U Ifr. W will give 

me leave to take this pen and ink, and if yon Mrill tiy to 
recollect all the persons from whom you have received 

money lately ^ — ** Ah, mon Dieu ! dat is impossible.'' 

Then he began to name the quarterly and half-y^ly 
payments that he had received from his various pupils.'' 
— ** Did any of them lately give you a ten guinea note I" 
— ^ Ah, oui, je me rappeUe — un jeune monsieur — un 
certain monsieur, qui ne veut pas que— que est Ik incog- 
nito—who I wotdu not betray for the world ; for he has 
behave wid de most pairfaite generosity to me." — ** But 
did he give you a ten guinea bank-note T — that is all we 
want to know," said the magistrate. ** Mais— oui — ^yes." 
— ^ About what time I" said the clerk. It was about the 
beginning of October: and this was so near the time 
when he settled accounts with Mr. Macpherson, the tai- 
lor, that he even himself began to believe it possible that 
he had mistaken one note for the other. " When Uie 
young gentleman gave you the note," said the banker's 
clerk, ** surely you must have looked at it — ^you must 
have observed these remarkable stains V* Pasgrave re- 
plied, that he did look at it, he supposed ; that he saw it 
was a ten guinea note ; it might be stained; it might not 
be stained ; he could not pretend to be certain about it. 
He repeated his assurances that he was ignorant of 
business, and of every thing in this world but dancing. 
** Pour la danse, je m'y connois^^-pour les afiicdres, je 
n'en sais rien, moi." He, with his usual simplicity, 

added, that if Mr. W would give him leave, he would 

so to the young gentleman, his friend, and learn from 
him exactly the number of the note which he had given 
him; that he was sure he could recollect his own note im- 
mediately. Mackenzie, who thought that this was merely 
pietenoe, in order to escape, told him that he could not 
DC snflfered to go out upon his parole. ** But," said ICr. 
W-— ^~ tell us the name of this young gentleman who 
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has 80 much generosity, and who lives incognito. I 
don't like gentlemen who live incognito. I thmk I had 
a yonnff man here before me, about two months ago^ 
charged with breaking a confectioner's windows m a 
riot, the night of the great illuminations— Hey ! doa*l 
I remember some such thing t And yon, M. Paagiave, 
if I mistake not, interested yourself mightily about thii 
young man; and told me and ray daughters, sir, that hs 
was a young gentleman incognito. I b^gin to see thromh 
this anair. Perhaps this is the same young gentteona 
from whom you received the note. And pray what vafaw 
did you give for it !" Pasgrave, whose fear of betrajriag 
Forester now increased his confusion, stammered, aad 
first said the note was a present, but afterward added, 
** I have been giving de young person lessons in daadaf 
for dese six week." 

^Well, then, we must summon this ^oung person,* 

said Mr. W . " Tell us his name, if you please,* 

said Mackenzie; "I have some suspicion that I know 
your gentleman incognito." — ''You need not trouble 
him," said the magistrate ; '* I know the name already, 
and I know where the bird is to be found : his name, if 
he has not changed it since he was last in this room, 
is Forester."—" Forester !" exclaimed Mackenzie ; •• I 
thought so ! 1 always thought how he would tuni out 
I wonder what his friends the Campbells will have to 
say for him now !" 

Mr. W 's pen stopped. " His friends the Camp- 
bell's — ^humph ! So the Campbells are his friends, are 
they t" repeated he. ** They were his friends," answered 
Mackenzie ; ** but Mr. Forester thought proper, nobody 
knows why, to run away from them, some months ago; 
the only reason I could ever learn was that he did not 
like to live amon^? gentlemen ; and he has been living 
ever since incognito among blackguards, and we see the 
fruits of it." Mackenzie eagerly handed the summons, 
as soon as it was signed, to a constable ; and Mr. W— - 
directed the constable to Mr. ^'s, the bookseller, add- 
ing, ''booksellers and printers are dangerous persons.* 
The constable, who had seen Forester the night that be 
was confined with Tom Random, knew his face and paiw 
son ; and we have told our readers that he met Foreater 
in George's-square, going to Dr. Campbell's to vindieali 
the innocence of the poor washerwoman. 

The tailor's foreman was not a Uttle alarmed whtn Iht 
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summons was sent for onr hero ; he dreaded that the 
Yoice of truth should be heard, and he skulked behind 
the rest of the company. What astonishment did For- 
ester feel when he entered the room, and saw the group 
that surrounded the justice^s table ! — ^Archibald Macken- 
zie, with an insulting sneer on his hps — ^Pasgrave» with 
eyes fixed upon him in despair — Mr. Macpherson, the 
tailor, pointing to an entry in his book— ^s foreman 
shrinking from notice — the banker's clerk, wiUi benevo- 
lent skej^cism in his countenance— and the justice» with 
a portentous scowl upon his brow. 

^ Come forward^ Mr. Forester,^ said the magistrate, 
as our hero made a sudden pause of astonishment ; *^ come 
forward, sir !^ Forester advanced with calm intrepidity. 
^ You are better dressed than when I had the honour of 
seeing you here some time ago, sir. Are you a printer 
still, or a gentleman ? Your dress certainly bespeaks a 
change in your condition." — ^ I am sure I should hardly 
know Mr. Forester again, he has ^wn such a beau — 
comparatively speaking,! mean>" said Maekeniie.*— ** But 
certainly, M. Pasgrave, you must have made some mis- 
take ; I don't know how to believe my senses ! Is this 
the young gentleman to whom you alluded 1— do you 

know him 1" — " Give me leave, Mr. Mackenzie,*' 

interrupted the< justice : ** I shall examine this young in- 
cognito myself. I think I know how to come at the 
truth. Will you do me the favour, sir> to inform me 
whether you recoUect any thing of a ten guinea bank- 
note which you gave or paid, some time In last October, 
to this gentleman V* pointing to M. Pasgrave. — ** 1 do," 
reined Forester, in a distinct, unemt»rrassed voice, 
^ perfectly well remember giving M. Pasgrave a ten 
|[Qinea bank-note." — ^ Ah, monsieur, je ne suis pas un 
ingrat. — Ne oensez pas que—" — " O, M. Pas^ve," 
intemipted Mackenzie, ^ this is no time for compliments 
and fine speeches : for God's sake, let us get to the bot- 
tom of this affair without further ceremony."—^ Sir," 
said the banker's clerk, ** all we want to know is the 
number of your note, and the firm of the house. Was 
your note one of Sir WiUiam Forbes's, or of the baid^ 
ofScotkmd!" Fbrester was silent. ** I do not recollect,** 
said he, alter some pause. ** You dont recollect, sir,'* 
said the justice, ** is something like an evasive answer* 
YoQ must have a vast number of bank-notaa then, w« 
prasumstif yoQcannot reooUect to what bank your 
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ten guinea note belonged.** Forester did not ondo* 
stand this logic ; but he simply repeated his assertion.— 
** Pray, sir,** said the tailor, who could no longer restrui 
his impatience — "• Pra^, sir," said the magistrate, in a 
solemn manner, "' be silent. I shall find out the troth. 
i$^, Mr. Forester, jou cannot possibly recollect the hoot 
of your note ? It on will tell us next, I dare say, that 
you cannot possibly recollect how you came by it."— 
** Sir," said Forester, ** if it is necessary, I can readily 
tell you how I came by it"— ^ It is very necessajy, sir, 
for your own credit." — ** I received it from Dr. CampbelL" 
— ^i)r. Cami^bell!" repeated the magistrate, changing 
his tone. ^ And I have some idea that the doctor gave 
me a list of the numbers of that and four other notes, 
with which I fortunately have not parted." — ** Some ida 
means nothing in a court of. justice, sir : if you have any 
such paper, you can do us the favour to produce it 
Now this list was locked up in the trunk, of which the 
key was dropped into the brewing-vat. RichardsoDv the 
clerk, had returned the key to him ; but, such is the §ant 
of habit, he had not cured himself of the foolish trick 
of twirling it up|on his thumb; and about two months 
ago he dropped it in one of his walks to Arthur's Seat 
He long searched for it amoiif; the rocky fragments, but 
at last gave it up— he little imagined of how much con- 
sequence it might be to him. Dr. Campbell had once 
refused to breide open the lock, and he felt very unwiUmg 
to apply to him in his present circumstances. Howerer, 
he wrote a few lines to Henry Campbell ; but as soon as 
he had written them, his pride again revolted from the 
thoughts of supplicating the assistance of his friend io 
such a disgraceful situation. '* If you don't choose to 
write," said the officious malevolence of Archibald, "I 
can, however, speak ; V\\ desire Dr. Canpbell to open 
TOur trunk, and search for the paper." He led the raoB 
before Forester could make any further opposition. 

*' I have answered, I hope, both distinctly and respect* 
ftiUy, all the questions that you have *asKed oie," said 

Forester, turning to Mr. W . *« I hope, you will no 

longer keep me m the dark. Of what am I suspectedr 
— ** I will tell you, sir," replied the deliberate, unfeeliflf 
magistrate : ** you are suspected of having, I will not ssy 
stoieuf but yoo are more than suspected or hmvinff' ooas 
unfairly by a certain ten guinea bank-note, which the 
young gentleman who has Just left the icooi loti a §gm 
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months ago." Forester, as this speech was slowly pro- 
nounced, sat down, folded his arms, and appeared totally 
insensible — quite unconscious that he was in the presence 
of a magistrate, or that any human being was observing 
him. ** Ah, mon cher monsieur, pardonnez !** cried Pas- 
grave, bursting into tears. " N'en parlous plus," added 
he, turning to the magistrate. '* Je payerai tout ce qu'il 
faut. I will pay de ten guineas. 1 will satisfy every- 
body. I cannot never forgive myself if I bring him into 
any disgrace." — " Disgrace !" exclaimed Forester, start- 
ing up, and repeating the word in a tone which made 
every person in the room, not excepting the phlegmatic 
magistrate, start and look up to him, with a sudden feel- 
ing of inferiority. His ardent eye spoke the language 
of his soul. No words could express his emotion. The 
master-tailor dropped his day-book. "Constable — call 
a constable !" cried the justice. " Sir, you forget in 
whose presence you are — ^you think, I suppose, that your 
firiends the Campbells vnll bear you out. Sir, I would 
have you to know that all the Campbells in Scotland 
cahH bail you for a felony. Sir, philosophers should 
know these things. If you cannot clear yourself to my 
entire satisfaction, Mr. Forester, I shall commit you — in 
one word — to jailr^yes — look as you please, sir — to 
jail. And if the doctor and his son, and all his family, 
come up to bail you, I sh?ii\y meo perictUot refuse their 
bail. The law, sir, is no respecter of persons. So none 
of your rhodomontades, young gentleman, in my pres- 
ence ; but step into this closed if you please ; and, I 
advise you, bring your mind into a becoming tempera- 
ment, while I go to dinner. Gentlemen," continued he 
to Macpherson and Pasgrave, " you'll be to good to wait 
here in this apartment. Constable, look to your prisoner," 
pointing to the door of the closet. " Jolm, let me know 
wlam Dr. Campbell arrives ; and tell them to send up 
dinner directly," said the justice to his butler. 

While he dmes, we must leave the tailor complaining 
that he was wasting precious time ; the foreman in the 
panic of guilt; and the good-natured dancing-master 
half-distracted between his fears and his ignorance. He 
feoked from time to time through the key-hole of the 
closet in which Forester was confined, and exclaimed, 
** Grand Dieu! comme il a I'air noble i cet instant! 
Ah ! Ini conpabie !— he go to jail ! — it is impossible !" 

.«• We shall see how that wiU be presently," said the 

» 0« 
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foreman, who had hitherto preserved absolate BileDce. 
** I abide by my books,'* said the master-tailor ; ^ and I 
wish Dr. Campbell would make haste. Ihat^e lost a day f* 
In spite of the tailor's imperial exclamation, he was 
obligea to wait some time longer. When Mackenzie 
arrived at Dr. Campbell's, Henry was not at home : be 
was gone to the house at the back of the meadows, to 
prepare some chymical experiments for the next day'r 
lecture. Mackenzie, however, found Dr. Cam|4>eU at 
home in his study ; and, in a soft hypocritical Toice, Ja- 
mented that he was obliged to communicate some dis- 
agreeable circumstances relating to young Mr. Forester. 
'* You do not, I presume, know where that unfortunate, 
misguided youth is at present — at this moment, I mean." 
— '* I do not know where he is at this moment,** said 
Dr. Campbell calmly ; *' but I know where he lu&s bt»en 

for some time — at Mr. ^'s, the bookseller. I have 

had my eye upon him ever since be led this house. I 
have traced him from place to place. Though I have 
said little about him, Mr. Mackenzie, I have a greal re- 
gard for my unfortunate ward." — " I am sorry for it," 
said Mackenzie : ** I fear I must wound your feelings thr* 
more deeply." — "What is the matter t pray speak at 
once," cried Dr. Campbell, who now forgot all his u»u;il 
calmness. '* Where is Forester t" — " He is at this nn> 

ment before Mr. W , the magistrate, sir, charg*^! 

with— but, I own, I cannot believe him guilty ^^— 

'* Charged with what t For God's sake, speak plaiiilv, 
Mr. Mackenzie !" — " Then, in one word, sir, my lost ban£- j 
note is traced home to Mr. Forester. M. Pasgrave says \ 
he received it from him." — " Surely, sir," said Dr. Camp- I 
bell, with indignation, " you would not insinuate that I 
Forester has stolen your bank-note t" — ^ I insinuate ni>- i 
thing, doctor," said Archibald ; ^ but I fear the thing is I 
too plainly proved. My bank-note has certain staiof, by j 
which it has been identified. All that I know is that j 

Mr. W says he can take no bail ; and that he roust 

commit Mr. Forester to jail, unless he can clear him- 
self. He says that a few days before he left your house 
you paid him his quarterly allowance of filly guinets in 
five ten guinea bank-notes." — *' He says true — 1 did so,* 
said Dr. Campbell eaeerly. — ^ And he says that you gave 
them to him wrapped in a piece of paper, on which the 
numbers of the notes were written."—^ I n 



remenberit 
distinctly: I desired him to take care of that paper. 



** He is not famous for taking care, you know, sir, of any 
thing. He says he beUeves he threw it into his trunk ; 
but he has lost the kev of tho trunk, I understand."— > 
^ No matter ; we 'can break it open this instant, and 
search for the paper," cried Dr. Campbell, who was now 
extremely alarmed for his ward. Mackenzie stood by 
without offering any assistance, while Dr. Campbeu 
'oroke open the trunk, and searched it with the greatest 
anxiety. It was in terrible disorder. The coat and 
waistcoat which Forester wore at the ball were crammed 
in at the top; and underneath appeared unfolded hnen, 
books, boots, maps, shoes, cravats, fossils, and heaps of 
little rumpled bits of paper, in which the fossils had once 
been contained. Dr. Campbell opened every one of 
these. The paper he wanted was not among them. He 
took every thing out of the box, shook and searched all 
the pockets of Uie coat, in which Forester used, before 
his reformation, to keep hoards of strange papers. No 
list of bank-notes appeared. At length Dr. Campbell 
espied the white comer of a paper-mark in a volume of 
Goldsmith's Animated Nature. He pulled out this mark; 
and, to his great joy, he found it to be the very paper he 
wanted. " So it's found, is it!" said Mackenzie, disap- 
pointed; while Dr. Campbell seized his hat, left every 
thing upon the floor, and was very near locking the door 
of the room upon Mackenzie. ^ Don't lock me in here, 

doctor — I am going back with you to Mr. W 's," said 

Archibald. " Wont you stay— dinner's going up — Mr. 

W was going to his dinner wh^d I came away." 

Without listening to him. Dr. Campbell just let him out, 
locked the door, and hurried away to his poor ward. 

^ I have let things go too far," said he to himself. 
** As long as Forester's credit was not in danger, as long 
as he was unknown, it was very well ; but now his char- 
acter is at stake ; he may pay too dear for his expe- 
rience." 

^ Dr. Campbell," said the pompous magistrate, who 
hated philosophers, rising from table as Dr. Campbell 
entered, ^ do not speak to me of bailing this ward of 
yours — it is impossible, sir ; I know my duty." — "• I am 
not come to oner bail for mv ¥rard," said Dr. Campbell, 
^ but to prove his innocence.''—^ We must hope the best," 
said Mr. W— ; and, having forced the doctor to pledge 
him in a bumper of port — ^^now 1 am ready to proceed 
again to the examination of all the parties concenied.* 
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Dr. Campbell was now shown into the room where 
Mr. Bfacpherson, his foreman, and Pasgrave were wait- 
ing. ''Ahy monsieur, DieumerciyTOosvoilir' exclaimed 

Passrave. " You may go," said Mr. W to the coo- 

eteme ; ** but wait below stairs." He unlocked the cloeet- 
door. Forester, at the sight of Dr. Campbell, coTcied 
his face with his hands ; but, an instant afterward, be 
advanced with intrepiditjr. ^Yon cannot, I am sure, 
believe me to be guilty of any meanness. Dr. CampbeU," 
■aid he. '* Imprudent I have been, and I suffer for my 
foUy."—^ Guilty r cried Dr. Campbell: **no; I could 
almost as soon suspect my own son of such an action. 
But my belief is nothing to the purpose. We must prttt 
your innocence." — ^Ah oui, monsieur — and mine too; 
for I am innocent, I can assure you," cried M. Pasgrave. 
** The whole business, sir," said the banker's clerk, who 
had by this time returned to hear the termination of the 
af^r — ^" the whole thing can be settled in two minutes, 
by a gentleman like you, who understands business. Mr. 
F'orester cannot recollect the number or the firm of a ten 
ffuinea bank-note which he gave to Bf. Pasgrave. M. 
Pasgrave cannot recollect either; and he is in doubt 
whether he received this stained note, which Mr. Mac- 
kenzie lost, from Mr. Forester or from Mr. Macphersoa 
the tailor." — *• There can be no doubt about me,*' said 
Macpherson. '^ Dr. Campbell, will you be so good as 
to look at the entry t I acknowledge I gave M. Pasgrave 
a ten guinea note ; but here's the number of it, 177, of 
Forbes's bank. Mr. Mackenzie's note, you see, is of the 
bank of Scotland ; and the stains upon it are so remark- 
able, that if I had ever seen it before I should certainly 
remember it. Ill take my oath I never saw it before." — 
^ Sir," said Forester eagerly to Dr. CampbeU, ^ you gave 
me five ten guinea notes : here are four of them in this 
pocket-book ; the fifth I gave to M. Pasffrave. Can you 
tell me the number of that noteT" — ^I can," said Dr. 
Campbell, producing the paper which he found in Gold- 
smith's Animated Nature. ^I had the precaution to 
write down the numbers of all your notes myself. Here 
they are." Forester opened lus pocket4x>ok. His four 
remaining notes were compared, and perfectly agreed 
with the numbers in the list. The fifth, the number of 
the note which he gave to Pasgrave, was 1900, of the New 
Bank. ^ One of your ten guinea notes," said Dr. Camp-* 
bell to Pasgrave,** yon.paid into the bank of Scotland ; aM 
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this gentkman, pointmg to the bmkei'scleik,'' stopped 
it this inoniiiig. Now yoQ have had another tea 
gninea note ; what hec«ne of that I" Pasgrave, who un- 
derstood Dr. Campbell^s plain method of questioning him, 
answered immediately, ^ I did give the other to my hair- 
dresser — not long ago— who Inres in street." Dr. 

^Campbell instantly went himself to the hairdresser — 
'found that he had the note still in his possession — brou^ 

him to Mr. W ^s, and, when the note was examined, 

it was found to be No. 1260, of the New Bank, which 
exactly corresponded with the entry{in the list of notes 
which Dr. Campbell had produced. 

«« Then all is light,** said Dr. CampbelL— ^ Ah, oui !— 
Ah, non f exclaimed Pasgrave. ^ What will become of 
me T" — ** Ck>mpose yourself, my good sur," said Dr. 
CampbelL ** You had but two ten guinea notes, you are 
sure of thatr* — ^But two— but two— I will swear, but 
two." — " You are now certain which of these two 
notes you had from my ward. The other, you say, 

you receiTcd from " — ^ From dis gentleman, I wUI 

tmeaif^ cried Pasgrave, pulling the tailor's foreman for- 
ward. ** I can swear now I am in no embarrass ; I am 
sure I did get de oder note from dis gentleman." The 
master-tailor was astonished to see all the paUid marks 
of guilt in his foreman's countenance. ** Did you change 
the note that I gave you in the inner room I" said Mr. 
MacjAierson. The foreman, as soon as he could com- 
mand his voice, denied the charge ; and persisted in it 
tiiat he gave the note and chan^ which his master 
WTZjpped up, exactly as it was, to the dancing-master. 
Dr. Campbell proposed that the tailor's tihap and the 

foreman's room fdiould be searched. Mr. W- sent 

{HToper peofde to Mr. Macpherson's; and whfle they are 
searching his house we may inquire what is become <tf 
Houy C^pbeD. 



THE CATASTROPHE. 

Henry Campbell, the last time we heard ci hiniiy was 
at the boose at the back of ibe meadows. When he 
went into the large room to his dmnical experiments^ 
ttie littie girl, ndio was prood of having arranged it 
neatly, ran oa before hiniy and dwwed hmi the ptmoea 
where ail his tiuqgs WOT8 pot ^llw wiitiiif and tfaa 
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ilgiirm ar3 not robbed off Tonr slate— then ift im, m^ 
eaid she, pointing to a high shelf. ^ But whose hand* 
kerchief is this!" said Henry, taking up a handkerchiaf 
which was under the slate. — ^ Gracious ! that must be 
the good gentleman's handkerchief; he missed it just as 
he was going out of the house. He thouffht he had left 
it at the washerwoman's, where I met him; and he's 
gone back to look for it there. Ill run with it to the 
washerwoman's — maybe she knows where to find him.** 
— ** But you have not told me who he is. "Who do you 
mean by the good gentleman f — ^ The good gentleman^ 
sir, that I saw with you at the watchmaker's the day 
that you helped me to carry the great geranium out of 
my grandmother's room." — *^ Do you mean that Forester 
has been here V* exclaimed Henry. — ^ I never heard his 
name, sir; but I mean that the gentleman has been here 
whom I call the good gentleman, because it was he who 
went with me to my cross schoolmistress, to try to per- 
suade her to use me well. She beat me, to be sure, after 
he was gone, for what he had said ; but Tm not the less 
oUiged to him, because be did every thing as he thought 
for the best. And so I'll run with his handkerchief to 
the woman's, who will give it safe to him." 

Henry recollected his promise to his father. It re« 
ouired all his power over himself to forbear questionijig 
tne child, and endeavouring to find out something more 
of his friend.. He determined to mention the circum- 
stance to his father, and to Flora, as soon as he returned 
home. He was always impatient to tell any thing to 
his sister that interested himself or his friends: for 
Flora's gayety was not of that unfeeling sort which 
seeks merely for amusement, and which, unmixed with 
sympathy for others, may divert in a companion, but dis- 
gusts in a friend. 

While Henry was reflecting upon the manner in which 
he might most expeditiously arrange his chymical ex- 
periments and return home, the little girl came runnins 
back, with a face of great distress. As soon as she had 
breath to speak, she told Henry that when she went to 
the washerwoman's with the handkerchief, she was told 
a sad piece of news— that Mi. Forester had been taken 

up and carried before Mr. W , the magistrate. 

^ We don't know what he has done. I'm sure I dont 
think he can have done any thinff wrong." Henry a> 
tooner heard these words than Ee left all his ratortip 
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nBhed oat of flie homtt homed bone to his ftttov 
and leaned from Flora, with great sorpiiae, that his 
fiilfaer had already been sent for« and was gone to Mr. 

W ^^ She did not know the cimanstances that 

M ackeniie related to Dr. Campbell ; bat she told bin 
that her iather seemed morh alanned ; that she met 
him crossing the hall, and that he cooM not stop to speak 

to her. HeniT proceeded directhr to Mr. W % and 

be anired there jnst as the pec^ retnnied ttom the 
searrh of the tailor^'s boose. His opinicm of Foresto^ 
innocence was so strong, that when he entered the 
room he instantly walked up to bun, and cssbraoed him 
with a species of'firank confidence in bis manner which, 
to Forester, was more expiessiTe than any thing that 
he ooidd bare said. The whole albir was qoicUy ex- 
plained to him ; and the people who bad been sent to 

Mr. Macpherson's now came iqi stain to Mr. W ^ and 

prodoced a ten guinea bank-note, which was foond in 
the foieman^s box. Upon examination, this note was 
discoTered to be the Teiy note whidi Mr. Macpherson 
sent with the change to'Pasgrare. It was No. 177, of 
Sir William Fortieses bank, as mentioned in the ciirum- 
stantiaJ entry in the day-book. The joy of the poor 
dancing-master at this complete proof of bis innocence 
was rapUsroQs and Toluble. Secuie of the sympathy 
of Foiester. Henry, and Dr. CampbeU. be looked at them 
by turns, whi]e he congratolaied himself upon this 
'^Sdmrrvtffrmfnt;'^ and assured the banker's clerki that 
he would in future keep accounts. We are impatient to 
get rid of the guilty foreman : he stood a horrible image 
of despair. Ha was committed to jail ; and was car« 
lied away by the constaMes. without being |»tied by any 

Srson preisent. Ereiybody, howerer, was shocked, 
ackenxie broke silence &st, by exclaiming. **WeU, 

now, I presume, Mr. W ^ I may take possession of 

my bank-note again.** He took up'aU the notes which 
lay upon the taMe to search among them for his own. 
^Mice, you know, is stained,^ said Archibald. — ^^But 
it is Tenr singular,** said Henry Campbell, who was 
looking Of er his shoulder, ^ that bete are two stained 
notes. That which was found in the foieman's box 
is stained in one cmner, exactly as ttouts was stas^ied, 
Mr. Mackenzie.*' Macpherson, the tailor, now stroped 
to examine it. ** Is this No. 177, the note that I sent 
in diange, \ff my foreman, to M. Pa^graTe! Ill 

03 
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take my oath it was not atained in that manner whan 
I took it out of my desk. It was a new and quite, 
clean note. It roust have been stained since." — "And 
it must have been stained with vitriolic acid,** com 
tinned Henry. — ^"Ay, there's cunning; for you*** cried 
Archibald. — ** The foreman, I suppose, stained it^ that it 
mig^ht not be known again." — " Have vou any vitriolic 
acid in your house ?" pursued Henry, addressing himself 
to the master-tailor. — *'Not I, indeed, sir: we have 
nothing to do with such things. They'd be very danger- 
ous to us." — ^* Pray," said Henry, ^ will you give roe 

leave, Mr. W , to ask the person who searched 

the foreman's box a few questions 1" — ^ Certaiidy» sir," 

said Mr. W ; ^though, I protest, I cannot see 

what you are driving at." Henry inquired what was 
found in the box with the bank-note. The man who 
searched it enumerated a variety of things. ^ None of 
these," said Henry, " could have stained the note. Are 
you sure that there was nothing else 1" — ^ Nothing in the 
world — nothing but an old glass stopper^ I believe." — ** I 
wish I could see that stopper," said Henry. — *' This note 
was rolled round it," said the man, ^ but I threw it into 
the box again. I'll go and fetch it^ sir, if you have 
any curiosity to see it." — ^' Curiosity to see an uld stop- 
per 1 No!" cried Archibald Mackenzie, with a forced 
laugh; ^what good would that do usi We liavc been 
kept here long enough. I move that we go home to uur 
dinners." — But Dr. Campbell, who saw that Henry had 
some particular reason for wishing to see this glaj»s stup- 
per, seconded his son. The man went for it; and when 
ne brought it into the room, Henrv CHmpl)ell looked at 
it very carefully, and then decidedly said, fixing his ty^s 
upon Archibald Mackenzie, who in vain struifi^Ied tu 
keep his countenance from changing, *' This p^LiMs stop- 
per, Mr. Mackenzie, is the stopper of niv father's vitriolic 
acid bottle, that was broken the night the cat was kille<!. 
This stopper has stained both the bank-notes. And it 
must have been in the pocket of your waistcoat." — ^^ My 
pocket !" interrupted Archibald : '' how should it come 
mto my pocket 1 It never was in my pocket, sir.** 
Henry pointed to the stain on Ins waistcoat. He wore 
the vftry waistcoat in question. '' Sir," said Archibald, 
** I don't know what you mean by pointing at my waist- 
coat. It is stained, it is true, and very likely by vitriolic 
icid I but, as I have been so often in the doctor's laborft- 
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tOT3r when your chymical experiments hare been going 
on, is it not very natural to suppose that a drop of one 
of the acids might have fallen on my clothes 1 I have 
seen your waistcoats stained, I am sure. Really, Mr. 
Campbell, you are unfriendly, uncharitable ; your par- 
tiality for Mr. Forester should not blind you, surely. I 
know you want to exculpate him from having any hand 
in the death of that cat ; but that should not, my dear 
sir, make you forget what is due to justice. You should 
not, permit me to say, endeavour to criminate an inno- 
cent person." — "This is all very fine," said Heniy; 
** and you may prove your innocence to me at once, ^Ir. 
Mackenzie, if you think proper, by showing that the 
waistcoat was really, as you assert, stained by a drop of 
vitriolic acid falling upon the outside of it. Will yoa 
show us the inside of the pocket t" — ^Mackenzie, who 
was now in too much confusion to know distinctly what 
Henry meant to prove, turned the pocket inside out, and 
repeated, " That stopper was never in my pocket. 111 
swear." — "Don't swear to that, for God's sake," said 
Henry. " Consider what you are saying. You see that 
there is a hole burnt in tms pocket. Now, if a drop of 
acid had fallen, as you said, upon the outside of the 
waistcoat, it must have been more burnt on Jthe outside 
than on the inside." — " I don't know — 1 can't pretend to 
be positive," said Archibald ; " but what signifies all this 
rout about the stopper 1" — " It signifies a great deal to 
me," said Dr. Campbell, turning away from Mackenzie 
with contempt, and addressing hims^ to his ward, who 
met his approving eye with proud del^ht— ^" it signifies a 
great deal to me. Forgive me, Mr. Forester, for having 
doubted your word for a moment." Forester held his 
guardian's hand, without being able for some instants to 
reply. " You are coming home with us. Forester 1" said 
Henry. — " No," said Dr. Campbell, smiling ; " you must 
not ask him to come home with us to-night. We have 
a little dance at our house to-night. Lady Catherine 
Mackenzie wished to take leave of her Edinburgh 
friends. She goes from us to-morrow. We must not 
expect to see Forester at a ball ; but to-morrow morn- 
ing ♦♦ — ^" I see," said Forester, smiling, *.* you have 

no faith in my reformation. WeU, I have affairs to set- 
tle with my master the printer. I must go home, and 
take leave of him. He has been a good master to me : 
and I must go and finish my task of correcting. Adieu.*^ 
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He abmiitlT left Dr. CampbeU and Uemjf and w«ail» 
the booueller^s, to inform him of all that had paaaad, 
and to thank him for his kindness. ** You will be at » 
loss to-morrow for a corrector of the pressv** said h^ 
* I am determined you shall not suffer for my vagariet. 
Send home the proof-sheets of the work in hand lo me« 
at Dr. Campbell's, and I will return them to you punc- 
tually corrected. Elmploy me till you have provided 
yourself with another, 1 will not say a better, hand. I 
do not imagine," continued Forester, ** that I can pay 
you for your kindness to me by presents ; indeed 1 know 

Jou are m such circumstances that you disdain money, 
lut I hope you will accept of a smaU mark of my re- 
gard — a complete fount of new types.** 

While Forester's generous heart expanded with Joy at 
the thoughts of returning once more to his friends* we 
are sorry to leave him to finish the history of Archibald 
Mackenzie. He sneaked home after Dr. Campbell and 
Henry, whose silent contempt he well understood. Dr. 
Campbell related all that had passed to Lady Catherine. 
Her ladyship showed herselr more apprehensive that 
her son*s meanness should be made known to the workU 
than indignation or sorrow for his conduct. Archibald, 
while he was dressing for the ball, began to revolve in 
his mind certain wonis which his mother had said to 
him about his having received the lie direct from H^nry 
Campbell — his not having the sjnrit of a gentleman^ ^ She 
certainly meant,** said he to himself, ^ that 1 ought to 
fight him. It*s thejyily way I can come off, as he Kpuke 

so plainly before Mr. W ,. and all those peopk; : the 

banker's clerk too was by; and, as my mullier says 
it will be talked of. 1*11 get Sir Philip Gosling to go w'lth 
my message. 1 think I've heard Dr. Campbell say he dis- 
approved of duels. Perhaps Henry won't fight — \\6a 
Sir Phihp Goshng sent to sav whether he wouki be with 
us at the ball to-niaht V said Archibald to the ttervant 
who was dressing nis hair. — ^ No, sir," replied the ser- 
vant : ** Sir Phihp's man has not been here : but Miyor 
O'Shannon has been here twice since you were away, to 
see you. He said he had some message to deliver from 
Sir Phihp to you." — " To me ! — message to ine !" re- 
peated Archibald, turning pale. Archibald knew Major 
O'Shannon, who had of late insinuated himself into Sir 
Phihp Gosling's favour, had a particular dislike to hini» 
and had successfully bullied him upon one oc two 
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noos. Archibald had that civil cowardice which made 
him excessively afraid of the opinion of the world ; and 
M^or O'Shannon, a gamester, who was Jealous of his 
influence over the rich dupe Sir Philip, determined to 
entangle him in a quarrel. The major knocked at the 
door a third time before Archibald was dressed; and 
when he was told that he was dressing, and could not 
see any one, he sent up the following note : — 

"Sir, 

** The last time I met you at the livery stables, in com- 
pany wiUi my friend. Sir Philip GosUng, I had the honour 
of telling you my mind, in terms sufficiently ezpUcit, 
concerning a transaction which cannot have escaped your 
memory. My friend, Sir Philip, declares you never 
hinted that the pony was spavined. I don't pretend to 
be so good a jocsey as you ; but youll excuse my again 
saying I can't consider your conduct as that of a gen- 
tleman. Sir Philip is of my mind ; and if you resent my ' 
int^ference, I am ready to give you the satisfaction of 
a gentleman. If not, you will do well to leave Edin- 
burgh along with your mother to-morrow morning ; for 
Edinburgh is no place for covrards, as long as one has 
the honour of livmg in it who c^dls himself (by courtesy), 

" Your humble servant, 

"Cornelius (ySnANNON. 

*• P.S. Sir Philip is at your service, after your settling^ 
with me.** 

Archibald, oppressed with the sense of his own mean- 
ness, and somewhat alarmed at the idea of fighting three 
duels, to retrieve his credit, thought it best to submit, 
without struggle, in the first instance, to that public dis- 
grace which he had merited. He wrote a shabby apology 
to Major O'Shannon and Sir Philip, concluding with say- 
ing, that rather than lose a friend he «o much valued as 
Sur Philip GosUng, he was willing to forget all that had 
passed, and even to take back the pony, and to return 
Sawney if the matter could by this means be adjusted 
to his satisfaction. He then went to hi& mother, and 
talked to her, in a high style, of his desperate intentions 
with respect to Henry Campbell. — ** Either he or I must 
fell before we quit the ground," said the artfid Archibald 
—well knowing that Lady Catherine's maternal tender- 
Mess would be awakened by these ideas. Other ideas 
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were also awakened in the prudent mother's mind. Dr. 
Campbell was nearly related to a general officer, from 
whom she looked for promotion for her son. She re- 
pented, upon reflection, of what she had hastily said conft 
ceming the lie direct^ and the spirit of a gentleman ; and 
she softened down her pride, and talked of her dislike to 
breaking up old family friendships. Thence she digressed 
into hints of the advantages that might accrue from 
cultivating Dr. Campbeirs ffood opinion; admitted that 
Henry was strangely prejudiced in favour of his rough 
friend Forester ; but observed that Mr. Forester, after 
all, though singular, was a young man of merit, and at 
the head of a very considerable estate. "Archibald,** 
•aid she, " we must make allowances, and conciliate mat- 
ten^— unless you make this young ^ntleman your friend, 
you can never hope to be on an eligible footing with his 
guardian. His guardian, ycm see, is glad to get him back 
again, and, 1 dare say, has his reasons. I never saw him, — 
and I know him well, — in such spirits in my life as he was 
when he came back to us to announce the probability of 
his ward*s return to-morrow morning. The doctor, I 
dare say, has good reasons for what he does ; and I un- 
derstand his ward is reconciled to the idea of living in 
the world, and enjoying his fine fortune like other people. 
So I hope you and he, and of course you and the doctor, 
and Henry Campbell, will be very good friends. I shall 
leave you at Edinburgh for a few months, till we get our 
commiKsion ; and I shall beg the doctor to introduce you 
to his friend and relation, General D— — . If he can do 
nothing for you, you may look towards the church. 1 
trust to your prudence not to think of Flora Campbell, 
though I leave you in the house with her ; for you canS 
afford, Archibald, to marry a girl with so small a fortune ; 
and, you may be sure, her friends have other views for 
her. Pray let me hear no more of duels and quarrels. 
And let us go down into the ball-room ; for Miss Camp- 
bell has been dressed and down stairs this half-hour ; and 
I would not have you inattentive — that might displease 
as much as the other extreme. In short, I may safely 
leave you to yoiur own discretion.** liady ([Catherine* 
after this prudent exhortation, entered the ball-room 
where all the company soon after assembled. Seated in 

Say ranges, the well-dressed belles were eager for the 
ancing to commence. Lady Catherine stood by Dr. 
Campl^ll ; and as soon as the ball began, when the music 



played, and she saw ereiy one abeoibed in ttiemaelfes, 
or in their partnen» she addressed heiself to the doctor* 
on the subject which was next her heart, or rather next 
Inrima^ation. ** The general is to be with you shortly* 
1 understand," said she. Dr. Campbell coldly answered 
in the affirmative. ^ To be candid with you, doctor, if 
you*U sit do^KTi, 1 want to hare a little chat with you 
about my Archibald. He is not every thing I could wish* 
and I see you are displeased with him about this foolish 
business that has just happened. For my ovm part, I 
think him to blame ; but we must pardon, we must make 
allowances for the errors of youth; and I need not, to a 
man of your humanity, obserre what a cruel thing it is 
to prejudice the world asainst a young man, by telling 
little anecdotes to his disadvantage. Relations mmX 
surely uphold one another ; and I am convinced you wiU 
speak of Archibald with candour and friendship.** 

** With candour and with truth,** replied Dr. CampbelL 
** I cannot pretend to feel friendship merely on the score 
of relationship.** 

The proud blood mounted into Lady Cathenne*8 face, 
and she replied, '' Some consideration of one's own rela- 
tions, I think, is not unbecoming. Archibald, I should 
have thought, had as strong a claim upon Dr. CampbeU*8 
friendsliip as the son of an utter stranger to the family. 
Old Mr. Forester had a monstrous fortune, *tis true ; but 
his wife, who was no grand affair, 1 believe — a merchant's 
daughter, Fni told — brought him the greatest part of it; 
and yet, without any natural connexion between the 
families, or any thing very desirable, setting fortune out 
of the question, you accept the guardianship of this 
voung man, and prefer him, 1 plainly see, to my Archi- 
Dald. I candidly ask you the question, and answer me 
candidly." 

'* As you have explicitly asked the question, I will an- 
swer your ladyship candidly. I do prefer my ward to 
your son. 1 have avoided drawing comparisons between 
your son and Forester ; and I now wish to avoid speaking 
of Mr. Archibald Mackenzie, because I have little hopes 
of being of sen-ice to him.** 

" Nay,** said Lady Catherine, softening her tone, •* you 
know you have it in your power to be of the greatest 
service to him.** 

^ I have done all I could,** said Dr. Campbell* 
sigh ; " but habits of—** 
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** 0, bat Fffl not talking of habits,** interrapted Ladjr 
Catherine. **ril make him alter his habits. We shall 
soon turn him into what you like : he*s very quick ; and 
you must not expect every youngr man to be just cut oil 
upon the pattern of our dear Henry. 1 donH want to 
trouble you to alter his habits, or to teach him chymistry, 
or any of those things. But you can, you know, without 
all that, do him an essential service.** 

•* How r said Dr. Campbell. 

** Why, how ! I don't know you this evening, you are 
so dry. Ken you not what I mean 1 Speak three words 
for him to your friend the general.** 

^ Your ladyship must excuse me,** said Dr. CampbelL 

Lady Catherine was stunned by this distinct refusaL 
She urged Dr. Campbell to explain the cause of his dislike 
to her son. 

*' There is a poor washerwoman now below stairs,** 
replied Dr. Campbell, *' who can explain to you more than 
I wish to explain ; and a story about a horse of Sir Philip 
Gosling was told to me the other day, by one of the baro- 
net's friends, which I should be glad Mr. Archibald Mac- 
kenzie could contradict effectually.** 

** Archibald, come here,** said Lady Catherine : ** before 
the next dance begins, I must speak to vou. What is 
this about a horse of Sir Philip Gosling?*' 

**Ma*am!** said Archibald, with great astonishment. 
At this instant one of Dr. Campbell*s servants came into 
the room, and gave two notes to Archibald, which, he 
said, two gentlemen had just left, and desired him to 
deliver to Mr. Mackenzie while he was in the baU-room, 
if possible. 

" What is it 1 — What are they, child 1** cried Lady 
Catherine. " 1 will see them.** Her ladyship snatched 
the notes, read, and when she saw that her son, in the 
grossest terms, was called a coward, for refusing the 
challenges of two such fashionable men as Sir Philip 
Gosling and Msyor O'Shannon, all her hopes of him were 
at an end. ^ Our family is disgraced for ever !** she ex- 
claimed ; and then, perceiving that she had uttered this 
unguarded sentence loud enough for several of the com- 
pany to hear, she endeavoured to laugh, and fell into 
violent hysterics. She was carried out of the ball-room. 
A whisper now ran round the room of— *'What*8 the 
matter with Lady Catherine Mackenzie V* It was at an 
unfortunate moment that she was carried out, for all the 
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dancers had just s^^ted themselvesy after a brisk couotry* 
dance ; and the eyes of all the young and old were upon 
hat ladyship as she made her exit. A young man, a friend 
of Major O'Shannon, who was present, whispered the 
secret to his partner; she, of course, to her next neighs 
boor.. Archibald saw that the contents of the notes were . 
made public ; and he quitted the apartment ** to inquire 
how his mother did.*^ 

The buzz of scandal was general for some moments ; 
but a new object soon engrossed the attention of the com- 
pany. •* Pray," said a young lady, who was looping up 
Flora Campbell's gown, ^ who is this gentleman who is 
just coming into the room 1** Flora looked up, and saw 
a well-dressed stranger entering the room, who had much 
the appearance of a gentleman. He certainly resembled 
a person she had seen before; but she could scarcely 
believe that her eyes did not deceive her. Therefore she 
hesitatingly replied to the young lady's question, ''I 
don't know — I am not sure.** But she, an instant after- 
ward, saw her brother Henry and her father advance so 
eagerly to meet the stranger, that her doubts vanished ; 
and, as he now directed his steps towards the spot where 
she was standing, she corrected her first answer to her 
companion's question, and said, " Yes, I fancy — it cer- 
tainly is — Mr. Forester." Forester, with an open counte- 
nance, slightly tinged with the blush of ingenuous shame, 
approached her, as if he was afraid she had not forgotten 
some things which he wished to be forgotten ; and yet 
as if he was conscious that he was not wholly unworthy 
of her esteem. ^ Among other prejudices of which I 
have cured myself," said he to Dr. Campbell, *' since we 
parted, 1 have cured myself of my foolish antipathy to 
Scotch reels." 

^ That I can scarcely believe," said Dr. Campbell, with 
an incredulous smile. 

** I will convince you of it," said Forester, " if you wiD 
promise to forget all my other follies." 

^AUr said Dr. CampbelL ** Convince me first; and 
then it will be time enough to make such a desperate 
promise." 

Flora was rather surprised when our once cynical hero 
begged the favour of her hand, and led her to dance a 
reel. M. Pasgrave would have been in ecstasy if he had 
seen his pupil's performance. 

^ And now» my dear Forester," said Dr. CampbeLU as 
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hit wtrd returned to claim his promise of a feneral am 
neaty, *<if you do not turn out a coxcomb, iryou do not 
* mistake reyerse of wrong for right,* you wiU infalUbly 
be a Tory great man. Giye me a pupil who can cure 
himself of any one foible, and I naye hopes of him. 
What hopes must I haye of him who has cured himaJf 
of so many!** 
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FmcDmcK the Second* King of Pnissia« after his eoii-> 
quest of Saxony, transported, it is said,* by force, several 
manufacturers from Dresden to Berlin, where he was 
▼eiy desirous of establishing the manufacture of china. 
These unfortunate people, separated from their friends* 
their home, and their native country, were compdled to 
continue their labours for the profit and for the glory of 
their comjueror. Among the number of those sufferers 
was Sophia Mansfeld. She was young, handsome, and 
possessed considerable talents. SeverS pieces of porce- 
lain of her design and modeUing were shown to Frederick 
when he visited the manufactory at Meissen, in Saxony; 
and their taste and workmanship appeared to him so ex* 
quisite, that he determined to transport the artist to his 
capital. But from the time of her arrival at Berlin, So- 
phia Mansfeld's genius seemed to forsake her. It was 
her business to sketch designs, and to paint them on the 
porcelain ; but either she could not or would not execute 
these with her former elegsince : the figures were awkward 
and spiritless ; and it was in vain that the overseer of the 
woiks attempted to rouse her to exertion : she would sit 
for hours, with her pencil in her hand, in a sort of revery* 
It was melancholy to see her. The overseer had com- 
passion upon her; but his compassion was not so great 
as his dread of the king's displeasure ; and he at length 
declared, that the next time Frederick visited the works 
he must complain of her obstinate idleness. 

The monarch was expected in a few days; for, in the 
midst of his various occupations, Frederick, who was at 
this time extremely intent upon the establishment of tha 

« VMiWiuairilfMMinorttwOBVtorBHUa. 
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porcelain manufactory at Berlin, found leisure Areqnently 
to inspect it in person. The king;, however, was prs- 
Tentea from commg; at the appointed hour by a reviews! 
Potsdam. His majesty had formed the singular project 
of imbodyinff, and training to the science of arms, the 
Jews in his dominions.* They were rather awkward in 
learning the manual exercise ; and the Jewish review, 
though it afforded infinite amusement to the spectators, 
put Frederick so much out of humour, that, as soon as it 
was over, he rode to his palace of Sans Souci, and shut 
himself up for the remainder of the morning. The pre- 
ceding evening an English traveller, who had passed some 
time at Paris with the Count de Lauragais, in trying ex- 
periments upon porcelain clays, and who had received 
much instruction on this subject from Mr. Wedgewood, 
of Etruria, had been presented to the king, and his majesty 
had invited him to be present at a trial of some new pro- 
cess of importance, wnich was to be made this morning 
at his manufactory. The English traveller, who was 
more intent upon his countryman Mr. Wedgewood's 
fame than upon the martial mancBuvres of the Jews, 
proceeded, as soon as the review was finished, to exhibit 
nis English specimens to a party of gentlemen who bad 
appointed to meet him at the chinarworks at Berlin. 

Of this party was a young man of the name of Augustus 
Laniska, who was at this time scarcely seventeen years 
old. He was a Pole by birth — a Prussian by education. 
He had been bred up at the military school at Potsdam, 
and being distinguished by Frederick as a boy of high 
spirit and capacity, he was early inspired with enthusi- 
astic admiration of this monarch. His admiration, how- 
ever, was neither blind nor servile. He saw Frederick*s 
faults as well as his great qualities; and he often ex- 
pressed himself with more openness and warmth upon 
this subject than prudence could justify. He had con- 
versed with unusual freedom about Frederick's character 
with our English traveller ; and while he was zealous to 
display every proof of the king's greatness of mind, he 
was sometimes forced to acknowledge that " there are 
disadvantages in living under Uie power of a despotic 
sovereign.*' 

** A despotic sovereign ! Yon will not then call your 
Frederick a despot)** whispered the English traveller tA 
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tiie yoang Pole, as they entered the chinas-works at Ber- 
lin. ** This is a promising manufactory, no doubt,** con- 
tinned he; ^aiid Dresden china will probably soon be 
called Berlin china, by which the world in general will 
certainly be much benefited. But in the mean time look 
around you, and read your monarch's history in the eyes 
of those prisoners of war — for such I must call these 
expatriated manufacturers.'* 

There were indeed many countenances in which great 
dejection was visible. ** Look at that picture of melan- 
choly,** resumed the Englishman, pointing to the figure 
of Sophia Mansfeld ; ^ observe even now, while the over- 
seer is standing near her, how reluctantly she works ! 
'Tis the way with all slaves. Our English manufacturers 
(I wish you could see them) work in quite another man 
ner — for they are free — ^ 

** And are free men, or free women, never sickf said 
Laniska ; ** or do you Englishmen blame your king when- 
ever any of his subjects turn pale 1 The woman at whom 
you are now looking is evidently ill. I will inquire from 
the overseer what is the matter with her." 

Laniska then turned to the overseer, and asked him in 
German several questions, to which he received answers 
that he did not translate to the English traveller ; he was 
unwilling that any thing unfavourable to the cause of his 
sovereign should appear ; and, returning to his compan- 
ion, he Changed the conversation. When all the com- 
pany were occupied round the furnaces, attending to the 
Englishman's experiments, Laniska went back to the 
apartment where Sophia Mansfeld was at work. ^ My 
good girU" said he to her, ** what is the matter with you 1 
The overseer tells me that since you came here you have 
done nothing that is worth looking at ; yet this charming 

Eiece" (pointing to a bowl of her painting, which had been 
rought from Saxony) " is of your design, is not it V 

** Yes, sir," replied Sophia, "I painted it— to my sor- 
row. If the king had never seen or liked it, I should now 
be — ^ The recollection of her home, which at this in- 
stant rushed fuU upon her mind, overpowered her, and 
she paused. 

^Yon would now be in Saxony," resumed Laniska; 
** but forget Saxony, and yoa will be happy at Berlin." 

**l cannot forget Saxony, air," answered the yoong 
woman, with OKxlest finnnees ; I cannot forget a father 
and metier whom 1 love, who are old andinfirai, and who 
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depended on me for their support I cannot forget ererr 
thing— everjrbody that I have ever loved : I wish I could.* 

** Sir,** whispered a Prussian workman who stood by; 
** sir, she has a lover in Saxony, to whom she was juit 
going to be married, when she was carried off from her 
cottage, and brought hither.** 

** Cannot her lover follow her t** said Laniska. 

^ He is in Berlin, in concealment,** replied the workman, 
in a whisper ; *' you woii*t betray him, I am sure.** 

** Not I. said Laniska ; ^ I never betrayed any one, and 
I never shall — much less the unfortunate. But why is 
her lover in concealment 1** 

** Because it is the king's pleasure,** replied the Pnis- 
■ian, **that she should no longer consider him as her 
lover. You know, sir, several of these Saxon women 
have been compelled, since their arrival at Berlin, to 
marry Prussians. Sophia Mansfeld has fallen to the lot 
of a Prussian soldier, who swears that if she delays an- 
other month to marry him, he will complain to the king 
of her obstinacy. Our overseer, too, threatens to com- 
plain of her idleness. She is ruined if she go on in this 
way: we tell her so; but she seems to have lost all 
sense ; for she sits as she does now, like one stupiiied, 
half the day, let us say what we will to her. We pity 
her ; but the king knows best : the kin^ must be obeyed. 

** Slave !** exclaimed Laniska, bursting into a sudden 
transport of indignation : '' slave ! you are fit to live only 
under a tyrant The king knows liest ! the king must he 
obeyed! Whati when his commands are contrary to 
reason, to justice, to humanity !** Laniska stopped short 
but not before the high tone of his voice, and the boldness 
of the words he uttered, had astonished and dismayed all 
present — all except Sophia Mansfeld : her whole coun- 
tenance became suddenly illuminated; she started up, 
rushed forward, threw herself at the feet of Laniska, and 
exclaimed, '* Save me \ you can save me ! you have cour- 
age ; and you are a powerful lord, and you can speak to 
the king. Save me from this detested marriage !^ 

The party of gentlemen who had been in tlie next 
chamber now entered the room, curious to know what 
had drawn thither such a crowd oJT workmen. On seeing 
them enter, Sophia, recollecting herself, rose, and re- 
turned to her work ouietly; while Laniska, much agi- 
tated, seized hold of tJie Englishman's anoy and hurrwd 
out of ths manoftctoiy. 
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" You are right, yoa are right," cried he ; ** Frederick 
Is a ^ant ! But how can I save his Tictiiii f 

•* ^f ot by violence, my Augustus ; not by violence !" 
*^lied a young man of the name of Albert, who followed 
Laniska, anxious to restrain the impetuosity of his friend's 
temper, with which he was well acquainted. ^ By im- 

Sruaence,'* said he, **you will but expose yourself to 
anger ; you will save, vou will serve no one." 

" Tame prudence will neither save nor serve any one, 
however it may prevent its possessor from exposing 
himself to danger,*' retorted Lsmiska, casting upon Albert 
a look of contemptuous reproach. ** Prudence be your 
virtue, — courage mine." 

** Are they incompatible 1" said Albert, calmly. 

'* I know not," replied Laniska ; '* but this I know, that 
I am in no humour to reason that point, or any other, 
according to all those cursed forms of logic which, I 
beUeve, you love better than any thing else." 

" Not better than I love you, as I prove by allowing 
you to curse them as much and as often as you think 

g roper," replied Albert, with a smile, which could not, 
owever, force one from his angry friend. 

*^You are right to practise logic and rhetoric," re« 
sumed Laniska, " as much and as often as you can, since 
in your profession you are to make your bread by your 
tongue and your pen. 1 am a soldier, or soon to be a 
sol£er, and have other arms and other feelings." 

" I will not dispute the superiority of your arms," re- 
plied Albert ; " I will only beg of you to remember, that 
mine will be at your service whenever you want or wish 
for them." 

This temperate and friendly reply entirely calmed 
Laniska. *' What would become ofAugustus Laniska," 
said he, giving Albert his hand, ** if he had not such a 
friend as you are ! My mother may well say this, as she 
does ten times a day ; but now take it in your sober man- 
ner, what can we do for this poor woman!— for some- 
thing must be done." 

Aner some consideration, Albert and Laniska deter- 
mined to draw up a petition for Sophia, and to present it 
to the king, who was k]|Ovm to pay ready and minute 
attention to every application made to him in writing, 
even by the meanest of his subjects. The petition was 
presented, and an answer anzioiialy expected. Frederick, 
when at Potsdam, often hononred the Countess Laniska 
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with a Ttsit She was a woman of connderable informi* 
lion and literature, — acquirements not common aoiooff the 
Polish or Prussian ladies ; and the king distinguished the 
countess by his approbation, in order to excite some 
emulation among his female subjects. She held a sort 
of conversazione at her house, which was frequented by 
all foreigners of distinction, and especially by some of 
tne French literati, who were at this time at Frederick's 
court. 

One evening — ^it was a few days after Sophia Mans- 
feld*s petition had been presented — ^the king was at the 
Countess Laniska's, and the company were conTersing 
upon some literary subject, when Frederick, who had 
been unusually silent, suddenly turned to the English 
traveller, who was one of the company, and asked him 
whether his countryman Mr.Wed^ewood had not made 
a beautiful imitation of the Barbenni, or Portland vase. 

The Englishman replied, that the imitation was so ex* 

Suisite as scarcely to be known by the best judges from 
\ke original ; and he went on with much eagerness to 
S've a description of the vase, that he might afterward, 
r the honour of his country, repeat some lines written 
upon the subject by a great English poet.* Frederick 
was himself a poet and a judge of poetry ; he listened to 
the lines with attention ; and, as soon as the Englishman 
had finished speaking, he exclaimed, ** I will write a de- 
scription of the Prussian vase myself.** 

** The Prussian vase !** said the English traveller : " I 
hope I may have the honour of seeing it before I leave 
Berlin.** 

** If you prolong your stay another month, your cu- 
riosity will probably be gratified,** replied Frederick. 
** The Prussian vase is not yet in being ; but I have this 
day determined to offer a reward that I know will pro- 
duce a vase worthy of Prussia. Those who have the 
command of motives, and know their power, have also 
the command of all that the arts, or what is called a 

C'us for the arts, can produce. The human mind and 
lan fingers are much the same in Italy, in England, 
and in Prussia. Then, why should not we have a 
Prussian as well as a Wedge wood's, or a Barberini rase 1 
We shall see. I do not understand mon miUer de roi^ if I 
cannot call forth talents where I know them to exist 
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There is,^ continued the king, fixing his eyes full upoo 
Laniska, ** there is in my porcelain manufactory at Ber* 
lin a woman of considerable talents, who is extremely 
anxious to return along with some lover of hers to 
Saxony. Like all other prisoners of war^ she must pur- 
chase her liberty from the conqueror; and if she cannot 
Say her ransom in gold, let her pay it by her talents. I 
o not give premiums to idleness or obstinacy. The king 
must be obeyed^ whether he knows how to command or not : 
let all the worlds who are able to iudge^ decide,^ Frederick* 
as soon as he had finished this speech, which he pro* 
nounced in a peremptory tone, left the room ; and La- 
niska's friends, who perceived that the imprudent words 
he had uttered in Berlin had reached the king's ear, gave 
tiie voung man up for lost To their surprise, however, 
the kinff took no further notice of what had happened, but 
received Laniska the next day at Sans Souci with all his 
usual kindness. Laniska, who was of an open, generous 
temper, was touched by this conduct ; and, throwing him* 
self at Frederick's feet, he exclaimed — 

^ My king! forgive me, if in a moment of indignation 
I called you a tyrant.^ 

**My friend, you are yet a child, and I let children 
and fools speak of me as thev please," replied Frede- 
rick. ** When you are an older man you will Judjpe 
more wisely, or, at least, you will speak with more dis- 
cretion within twenty miles of a tyranVs palace. Here 
is my answer to your Sophia Mansfeld's petition," added 
he, giving Laniska the paper which Albert had drawn up; 
at the bottom of which was wntten, in the king's own 
hand, these words : 

** I will permit the artist who shaU produce, before this 
day month, the most beautiful vase of Berlin china, to 
marry or not to marry whoever he or she shall think 
proper, and to return to Saxony with all imaginaUe ex- 
pedition. If the successful artist choose to remain at 
Berlin, I will add a reward of 500 crowns. The artistes 
name shall be inscribed on the vase, which shall be called 
the Prussian vase." No sooner had Sophia Mansfeld 
read these words than she seemed animated with new 
life and energy. She was likely to have many competi^ 
tors ; for the moment the king's intentions were made 
known in the manufactory, all hands and heads were at 
work. Some were excited by the hope of regaining 
their liberty ; others stimuleted by the mention of MO 
Vol. I..-P 
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crowns; and some were fired with ambition to have 
their name inscribed on the Prussian vase. But nous 
had so strong^ a motive for exertion as Sophia. She was 
indefatigable. The competitors consulted the persons 
whom they believed to have the best taste in Berlin and 
Potsdam. Sophia's designs were shown as soon as thc^ 
were sketched to the Countess Laniska, whose advice 
was of material use to her. 

At length the day which was to decide her fate arrived. 
The vases were all ranged, by the king's order, in his 
gallery of paintings at Sans Souci ; and in the evening, 
when Frederick had finished the business of the day, m 
went ihither to examine them. Laniska and some others 
were permitted to accompany him : no one spoke while 
Frederick was comparing the works of the different 
competitors. 

^ Let this be the Prussian vase," said the king. It 
was Sophia Mansfeld's. Laniska just staid to show her 
name, which was written underneath the foot of the 
vase, and then he hurried away to communicate the 
happy news to Sophia, who was waiting with her lover 
at the house of the Countess Laniska in Potsdam, impa- 
tient to hear her fate. She heard it with inexpressible 
ioy ; and Laniska's generous heart sympathized in her 
happiness. It was settled that she should the next 
morning be married to her lover, and return with him to 
her father and mother in Saxony. The happy couple 
were just taking leave of the young count and nis 
mother, when they were alarmed by the sound of many 
voices on the ^reat staircase. Some persons seemed to 
be disputing with the countess's servants for admittance. 
Laniska went out to inquire into the cause of the dis- 
turbance. The hall was filled with soldiers. 

^^ Are you the young Count Laniska 1" said aa officer 
to him the moment he appeared. 

** I am the young Count Laniska," repUed he, in a firm 
tone. ** What do you want with me 1 and why this dis- 
turbance in my mother's house at this unseasonabis 
hour 1" 

**• We come here by the king's order," replied the sol- 
dier. ** Is not there in this house a woman of the nama 
of Sophia Mansfeld 1" 

** Yes," replied Laniska : ** what do you want with her f" 

** She must come with us ; and you ore our prisoneff 
eoont," replied t)ie soldier. 
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it was in ▼ain to ask for further explanation. The 
soldiers could give none ; theV knew nothing, but that 
their orders were to convey Sophia Mansfeld immediately 
to Meissen in Saxony, and to lodge Coimt Laniska in the 
castle of Spandau, a state prison. 

^ I must know my crime before I submit to punish- 
ment,'* cried Laniska, in a passionate voice ; but he re» 
strained the natural violence of his temper on seeing his 
mother appear; and, at her request* yielded himself up 
a prisoner without resistance and withovt a murmur. 
** I depend on your innocence^ my son, and on the justice 
of the king," said the countess ; and she took leave of 
him without shedding a tear. The next day, even before 
the king arrived at Potsdam, she went to the palace, de-> 
terrained to wait there till she could see him, that she 
might hear from his own lips the cause of her son's im- 
prisonment. She waited a considerable time; for, with- 
out alighting from horseback, Frederick proceeded to the 
parade, where he was occupied for some hours; at 
length he alighted, and the first person he saw, on enter- 
ing his palace, was the Countess Laniska. 

** I am willing to believe, madam,** said he, ** that you 
have no share in your son*s folly and ingratitude.** 

** My son is, I hope, incapable of ingratitude, sir,** an- 
swered the countess, with an air of placid dignity. ** I 
am well aware that he may have been guilty of great 
imprudence.** 

^ At six o*clock this evening let me see you, madam,** 
replied the king, ** at Sans Souci, in the gallery of paint- 
ings, and you shall know of what your son is accused.** 

At the appointed hour she was in the gallery of paint- 
ings at Sans Souci. No one was there. She waited 
quietly for some lime, then walked up and down the gal- 
lery with extreme impatience and agitation ; at last she 
heard the king's voice and his step ; the door opened, 
and Frederick appeared. It was an awful moment to 
the mother of Laniska. She stood in silent expectation. 

^ I see, madam,** said the king, after fixing his pene- 
trating eye for some moments on her countenance, *' I 
see that you are, as I believed you to be, wholly igno- 
rant of your son*s folly.** As he spoke, Fredenck put 
his hand upon the vase made by Sophia Mansfeld, which 
was placed on a small stand in the middle of the gallery 
The countess, absorbed by her own reflections, had not 
noticed it 

P8 
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*^ You hare seen this vase before,*^ said the king ; ** tnd 
yon have probably seen the lines which are insrabed oi 
thefbotofitr 

** Yes,** said the countess ; *' they are my aoo% 
writing.** 

** And they are written by his own hand,** said the 
kmg. 

*' They are. The poor Saxon woman who draws so 
admirably cannot write ; and my son wrote the inscrip- 
tion for her.** 

** The lines are in a high strftin of fonegyrie^ said 
the king; and he laid a severe emphasis on the word 
pmegyric. 

'* Whatever maybe my 8on*s faults,** said the countess, 
''your majesty cannot suspect him of being a base flat- 
terer. Scarcely a month has elapsed since his unguarded 
openness exposed him to your displeasure. Your ma- 
jesty's magnanimity in pardoning his imprudent expres- 
sions convinced him at once of his error in having used 
them; and in the fit of enthusiasm with which ^our 
kindness upon that occasion inspired him, he, who is by 
no means a poet by profession, composed the two lines 
oi panegyric which seem to have given your majesty 
offence ; but which I should never faSive conceived cotiid 
be the cause of his imprisonment.** 

'*You plead hke a mother, madam,** said the king; 
** but you reason like a woman. Have I ever said that 
your son was imprisoned for having written two lines of 
flattery 1 No, madam: I know how to smile both at 
flattery and satire, when they are undisguised ; but there 
IS a degree of baseness which I cannot so easily pardon. 
Be patient, madam ; I will listen to all you can say in 
your 8on*s defence, when you have read this inscriplMm. 
But, before you read it, understand that I was upon the 
point of sending this vase to Paris. 1 had actually given 
orders to the man who was packing op that case (point* 
ing to a half-packed case of i>orcelain) to pat up tbp 
Pnissian vase as a present for a Prussian M esprit of 
your acquaintance. The man showed me the inscrip- 
tion at the bottom of the vase. I read the flattering 
lines with pleasure, and thought them — as people usually 
t£ink flattering lines made on themselves— excellent. 1 
was even ^ool enough immediately to consider how 1 
eould reward the author, when my friend, the packer, in- 
terrupted the course of my thoughts by obsenrinf, wiih 
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some exdamatioii of aatomBhiiient, that the Uue eolov 
of the rase came off in one spot wheie he bad been rob- 
bing it. I looked, and saw that part of the inscription at 
the bottom of the rase had been covered orer with bine 
paint At first si^t* I read the woidsy * On the charae- 
ter of Frederick the Great ;'— the Uoe paint had concealed 
the next word, which is now, madam, sufficiently kgi- 
ble." The word to which the king pointed was tyrmmi, 
**' Those flattering lines, madam, yon compiefaend, were 
written — * On the character of Frederick the great temiL* 

^ I shall spare you, madam, all the reflections I liATe 
made on this occasion. lyraiU as I sun, I shall not pol- 
ish the innocent mother for the follies of her son. I 
shall be at your boose, along with the rest of yonr friendsp 
on Tuesday evening.'' 

The unhappy mother of Laniska withdrew from the 
presence of the king without attempting any reply. 
Her son's conduct admitted, she thought, of no apology, 
if it were really true that he had written the words to 
which his name was signed. Of this she doubted : bat 
her consternation was at first so great that she had not 
tLe power to think. A general Mief remained in her 
mind of her son's innocence ; but then a number of his 
imprudent words and actions camie across her memory : 
the inscription was, apparently, in his own handwriting; 
The conversation which had passed in the porcelam 
mannfactory at Berlin corroborated the idea exprc»Bsed 
in this inscription. The countess, on her retom home, 
related the circumstances with as much composure as 
she could to Albert, who was waiting to hear the result 
of her interview with the king. Albert heard her rek^ 
tion with astonishment; he could not believe in bis 
friend's guilt, though he saw no means of proving his in- 
nocence. He did not, however, waste his time m i<fle 
conjectures, or more idle lamentations ; he went imme- 
diately to the man who was employed to pack up the 
vase; and after questionii^|r him with gre^ care, he went 
to Berlin, to tiie porcelam manufactory, and inquired 
whether any person were nresent when Laniska wrote 
the inscription for Sophia Mansfeld. After Albert had 
collected all the information that could be obtained, his 
persuasion of Laniaka's innocence was confirmed. 

On Tuesday Frederick had promised to come to the 
countess's conversazione. The company, previous to 
ois majesty's arrival, were all assembled roand the wfA 
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on which she was seated, and they wei:e ea^eriy talkipf 
over Laniska^s afi&ir. *' What a blessing it is,** cried the 
English traveller, ^ to live in a country where no mail 
can be imprisoned without knowing of what he is ac- 
cused ! What a blessing it is to live under a government 
where no man can be condemned without trial, and 
where his trial must be carried on in open day, in the 
face of his country, his peers, his equals !** — ^The Eng- 
lishman was in the midst of a warm eulogium upon the 
British mode of trial by jury, when Frederic entered the 
room, as it was his custom, without being announced: 
and the company were so intently listening to our travel- 
ler, they did not perceive that the king was one of his 
auditors. ^ Would to Heaven !** cried the Countess 
Laniska, when the Englishman paused — ^ would to 
Heaven my son could have the advantage of such a 
trial!" 

^'And would to Heaven,** exclaimed Albert, **that I 
might plead his cause !** 

^On one condition,** said Frederick; and at the sound 
of his voice every one started — ^^on one condition, 
young man, ^our prayer shall be granted. You shall 
plead your fnend's cause upon condition that, if you do 
not convince his judges of his innocence you shall share 
his punishment. His punishment will be a twelvemonth's 
imprisonment in the castle of Spandau ; and yours the 
same, if you fail to establish your cause and his. Next 
to the foUy of being imprudent ourselves, that of choos- 
ing imprudent friends is the most dangerous. Laniska 
shall be tried by his equals; and since twelve is the 
golden, harmonic, divine number for which justice has 
a blind predilection, let him have twelve judges, and call 
them, if you please, a jury. But I will name my coun- 
sel, and you counsel for Laniska. You know the con- 
ditions— kIo you accept of them 1** 

" WiUingly, sire !** cried Albert, joyfully. «* You will 

gsrmit me to have access to the prisoner in the castle of 
pandau 1** 

^ That IS a new condition ; but I grant it The gov- 
ernor shall have orders to admit you to see and converse 
with his prisoner for two hours; but if, after that con- 
versation, your opinion of your friend should change, 
y6u will not blame me if I hold ^ou to your word.** 

Albert declared that he desired no more: and the 
Ckmutess Laniska, and all who were present, joined in 



praising Frederick's demency and Albert's generosity. 
The imprisonment of Laniska had been much talked oi^ 
not only in public companies at Potsdam and at Berlin, biit» 
what affected Frederick much more nearly, it bad become 
the subject of conversation among the literati in his own 
palace at Sans Souci. An English traveller of some 
reputation in the literary world also knew the circum- 
stances, and was interested in the fate of the young 
count. Frederick seems to have had a strong desire to be 
represented in an amiable point of view by writers who» 
he believed, could transmit his fame to posterity. 
Careless of what might be said of him, he was anxious 
that nothing should be jninltd derogatory to hU reputa- 
tion. Whether the desire to give to foreigners a strikmg 
proof of his magnanimity, or whether his regard for the 
young count, and his friendship for his mother, were his 
motives in granting to Laniska this trial hy jwry^ cannot 
and need not he determined. Unmixed virtue is not to 
be expected from kings more than from common men. 

After his visit to the prisoner in the castle of Spandao^ 
Albert felt no inclination to recede from the agreement into 
which he had entered ; but Laniska was much alarmed 
when he was told of what had passed. ^ Oh ! my generous 
friend !" exclaimed the young count, *^ why did you ac- 
cept of the conditions offered to you by the king ! You 
may — I am sure you do— believe in my innocence ; but 
you will never be able to prove it. You will soon be in- 
volved in my disgrace.** 

*' I shall think it no disgrace,** replied Albert, ** to be 
the fellow-prisoner of an innocent friend." 

"' Do not you remember,** said Laniska, **• that as we 
were returning from Berlin, after my unlucky visit to the 

r)rcelain manufactory, you promised me, that whenever 
should be in want of your weapons they should be at 
my service ! I little thought that I should so soon be in 
such need of them. Farewell — 1 pray for their success.** 
On the day appointed for the trial of Laniska, crowds 
of people of all ranks flocked to hear the proceedings. A 
spacious building in Potsdam, intended for a barrack, 
was, upon this occasion converted into a hall of justice ; 
a temporary gallery was erected for the accommodation 
of the audience ; and a platform was raised in the centre of 
the hall, where the judge*s chair was placed : on the 
hand of the chair a space was railed in for the rv* 
of the twelve youQg gentlemen who were to sot a 
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on the left another space was railed in for apecUton. 
In the front there waa a large table, on eacn aide of 
which were benches for the counsel and witnesses: those 
for the crown on the right-hand ; those for the prisoner 
on the left. Every thing had, by the king's orders* been 
prepared in this manner, according to the English 
custom. 

The Countess Laniska now entered the court, with a 
few friends who had not yet forsaken her. They took 
their seats at the lower end of the gallery ; and as every 
eye turned upon the mother, who waited to hear the trul 
of her son, an awful silence prevailed. Thia lasted bat 
for a few moments ; it was succeeded by a gener^ whis- 
pering among the crowds both in the hail and in the 
gallery. £ach individual gave his opinion concerning 
tie event of the trial : some declared that the cireuro- 
stances which must appear against Laniska were so 
strong that it was madness in Albert to undertake lus 
defence ; others expressed great admiration of Albert*s 
intrepid confidence in himself and his friend. Many 
studied the countenance of the king, to discover what 
his wishes might be; and a thousand idle conjectures 
were formed from his most insignificant movements. 

At length, the temporary judffe having taken his sest, 
twelve young gentlemen were chosen irom the most re- 
spectable families in Potsdam, to act as jurors. The 
prisoner was summoned to answer to the charges 
Drought against him, in the name of Frederick the Second, 
king of Prussia. Laniska appeared, guarded by two 
ofilcers : he walked up to the steps of the platform with 
an air of dignity, which seemed expressive of conscious 
innocence; but his countenance betrayed involuntary 
marks of emotion, too strong for him to command, when 
on raising his eyes he beheld his friend Albert, who 
stood full in his view. Albert maintained an immoveable 
composure of countenance. The prisoner was now 
ssked whether he had any objections to make to any of 
the twelve persons who had been selected to judge his 
cause. He made none. They proceeded to take an 
oath, ** that, in their decision they would sufler no mo- 
tives to influence them but a sense of truth and justice.** 
The judge then rose, and addressing himself to the jury, 
said: — 

^ Gentlemen, 
* You are here by the king's order, to form your opiu- 
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c tf a ceii iing the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
known by the name of Count Augustus Lan^ 
Yoa will learn the nature and circumstances of 
Ike accusation against him from Mr. Warendorff, the 
Mrtlenan on my right-hand, who in this cause has the 
homaur of being counsel for his majesty. You will heaf 
fiom the gentleman on my left, Albert Altenburg, all that 
can be sau in defence of the prisoner, for whom he vol* 
■Dlarilj offers himself as counsel. After having listened 
to the arguments that may be adduced, and to the wit* 
■cwrs that shall be examined on each side, you aret 
feotlemen, according to the tenor of the oath which has 
jBst beeo administered to you, to decide, without regard 
to any consideration but truth and justice. Your opinion 
is to be delivered to me by the eldest among you, and it 
is to be expressed in one or other of these phrases*— 
gmHijUOi not guilty. 

^ When I shall have heard your decision, I am, in his 
Majesty's name, to pronounce sentence accordingly. If 
the prisoner be judged by you not guUty, I am to an* 
ooonce to him that he is thenceforward at liberty, and 
that no stain affixes to his honour from the accusation 
that has been preferred against him, or from his late im* 
prisonment, or from this public trial. If, on the contraryf 
yoor judgment shall be that the prisoner w guilty, 1 am 
to remaml him to the castle of Soandan, wluere he is to 
lemain confined twelve months from this dav. To the 
same jmnishment I am also to condemn Albert Alien* 
borgt if he fail to establish in your minds the innocence 
oC the Count Laniska. It is upon this condition that ho 
is permitted to plead the cause of his friend. 

<* Gentlemen, you are called upon to give impartisl 
attention in this cause, by your duty to yonr king and to 
your country.** 

As soon as the judge, after making this short addres* 
to the jury, had seat^ himself, Mr. Warendorff, coonssi 
lor the crown, rose, and v^oke in the following nuuv 
Bor: — 

^ My lord, and gentlemen of the niry ; 

^ It is with inexpressible concern that I find myseK 
called upon to plead in this cause. To be the accossf 
of any man is an invidious task: to be the aecoser of 
such a man as I once thoogfat— as yoa perhaps slilt 
think — the yonng Count Laniska, miwt, to a person of 
generous feelings, be in a high degree difikolt and 
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tressinff. I do not pretend to more generosjty or deli 
cacy of sentiment than others ; but 1 beg any of you, 
gentlemen, to imagine yourselves for a moment in my 
place, and to conceive what must be my sensations as a 
man and as an advocate. I am not ignorant how popu- 
lar the name of Augustus Laniska is, both in Berlin and 
Potsdam. I am not ignorant that the young count has 
been in the habit of living among you, gentlemen, on 
terms of familiarity, friendship, and confidence ; nor can 
I doubt that the graceful, tnanly manner and open de- 
portment for which he is so eminently distinguished 
must have strongly prepossessed you in his favour. I 
am not ignorant that 1 nave to nlead against him before 
his friends, in the presence or his mother, — a mother 
respected even in a higher degree than her son is be- 
loved ; respected for her feminine virtues — for her more 
than feminine endowments; who, had she no other 
claim upon your hearts, must, by the unfortunate 
situation in which she now appears, command your 
sympathy. 

** You must all of you feel, likewise, strongly prepos- 
sessed in favour of that noble-minded youth who has 
undertaken to defend the prisoner's cause at the hazard 
of sharing his punishment. 1 respect the ^^eneral char- 
acter of Albert Altenberg ; I admire his abilities ; I ap- 
plaud him for standing forward in defence of his friend ; 
I pity him because he has a friend for whom, I fear, even he 
will find it impossible to establish any plausible defence. 
But the idea that he is acting handsomely, and that he 
has the sympathy of numbers in his favour, will doubt- 
less support the young advocate in his arduous task. 
He appears in this court in striking character, as coun- 
sel, oisinterested counsel, for his friend. 

" Gentlemen, I also appear in this court as counsel* 
disinterested counsel, for a friend. Yes, gentlemen, I 
am permitted to call FSrederick the Great my friend. He 
is not, as other gn^cat monarchs have been, ambitious to 
raise himself above the sphere of humanity ; he does not 
desire to be addressed in the fulsome efrains either of 
courtly or of poetical adulation ; he wishes not to be 
worshipped as a god, but to be respected as a man.* It 
is his desire to have friends that shall be faithful, or 
subjects that shall be obedient. Happy his obedient 
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subjects— Jthey are secure of his protection; happy, 
thrice happy, his faithful friends — they are honoured 
with his favour and his confidence. It was in the 
power of the prisoner now before you to have been in 
this enviable class. You all of you know that the 
Countess Laniska, his mother, has for years been 
honoured by the friendship of her sovereign ; even the 
conduct of ner son has not been able to shake his confi- 
dence in her. A Pole by birth, Augustus Laniska was 
educated among the first of the Prussian nobility at tfa^ 
miUtary academy at Potsdam, — that nursery of heroes 
From such an education, from the son of such a mother, 
honourable sentiments and honourable conduct were to 
be expected. Most confidently were they expected by 
his king, who distinguished the young count, as yoo aH 
know, even in his boyish days. The count is said to be 
of a temper naturally impetuous ; the errors into which 
such a temper too publicly betrayed him were pardoned 
by the indulgence of his king. I am compelled to recall 
one recent instance of the truth of these assertions, as 
it is immediately connected with the present cause." 

Here Mr. Warendorff related all that had passed at 
the porcelain manufactorv at Berlin, and the kmg's sob- 
sequent conduct towards Count I^miska. On the magni^ 
nimity of his majesty, the eloquent counsel expatiated 
for a considerable time; but the applauses with which this 
part of his oration was received by a party in the gal- 
lery who were seated near the king were so loud as 
almost to drown the voice of the orator, and efiectually 
to distract the attention of those employed to take down 
his words. When he could again be lusard distinctly, he 
resumed as follows : 

'^ I am not surprised at these testimonies of admiraf- 
tion which burst from the warm hearts of his majesty's 
subjects ; 1 am only surprised that a heart could be found 
in his dominions on whom such magnanimity could 
make no impression. I am shocked, I am grieved, when 
I find such a heart in the person of Count T^niaka^ 
Can it be beUeved, that in the course of one short 
month after this generous pardon, that young nobleman 
proved himself the basest of traitors — a traitor to the 
king who was his friend and benefactor? — ^Daring no 
longer openly to attack, he attempted secretly to wound 
the fame of his sovereign. Yoo all of you know what 
a degree of liberty, even license, Fr^eridi the Great per- 
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mitf to that species of satirical wit with which the 
populace deU(2[ht to ridicule their rulers. At this instant 
mere are various anonymous pasquinades on the garden 
gates at Sans Souci, which would have provoked the re- 
•entment — the fatal resentment — of any other monarch 

SK>n earth. Tt cannot be doubted that the authors of 
ese things could easily be discovered, if the king con- 
descended to make any inquiries concerning them : it 
cannot be doubted that the king has power to punish 
the offenders ; yet they remain untouched, perhaps un- 
known. Our sovereign is not capable of feelmg the petty 
•motions of vulgar spleen or resentment ; but he couii 
Aot be insensible to the treacherous ingratitude of one 
whom he imagined to have been attached to him by every 
lie of kindness and of duty. That the Count Laniska 
•hould choose the instant when the king was showing 
lum unusual favour, to make that favour an instrument 
of his base malice, is scarcely credible. Yet, Prussians, 
Incredible as it sounds to us, it is true. Here are my 
proofs ; here are my witnesses.*' 

Mr. Warendorff, at this instant, uncovered the Pnis- 
lian vase, and then pointed to a Jew, and to the master 
f^ the porcelain manufactory, who stood beside him, 
ready to give their evidence. We omit that part of Mr. 
WarendorfTs speech which contained the facts that have 
been already related. The Prussian vase was handed to 
llhejury : the verses in praise of Frederick the Great were 
i«ad, and the word tyrant was seen, afterward, with the 
Utmost surprise. In the midst of the general indignation, 
Mr. Warendorff called upon the Jew to come forward 
and give his evidence. This Jew was an old man, and 
there was something remarkable in his looks. His head 
was still; his neck was stiff; but his eyes moved with 
incessant celerity from side to side, and he seemed un- 
easy at not being able to see what was passing behind 
liim : there was a certain firmness in his attitude ; but 
hu voice trembled when he attempted to speak. All 
tbese circumstances prepossessed Laniska^s friends 
against the Jew the moment he appeared ; and it was 

tustly observed, that his having the misfortune to be a 
ew was sufficient to prejudice many of the populace 
against him, even before a word he uttered reached their 
ears. But impartial spectators judged that the poor 
•nan was only terrified at being called upon to speak io 
•o large an assembly. Solomoo, for that was the nane 
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of the Jew, after having taken an oath upon the Talmud 
that he would speak nothing bat the truth, made the 
following answers to the qoestions pot to him by Mr. 
WarendorfF : — 

Mr, Warendorff, ** Did yon ever see this rase before V 

Solomon, "Yes." 

Mr, Warendorff. ** Where 1 when T — ^Tell all yon know 
about it to the gentlemen of the jury.** 

Solomon, *' The first time I saw that Tase was in the 
gallery of paintings at the king's palace of Sans Sooci ; 
tD the best of my recollection it was on the night of the 
first day of the month, about ten o'clock, or perhaps it 
might be eleven : I wish to be exact ; bat I cannot be 
certain as to the hour precisely." 

Mr, Warendorff, " The exact hour is not of any con- 
sequence : proceed. Tell us how you came to see this 
vase. Take your time to speak. We are in no harry : 
the truth will appear sooner or later." 

Solomon, " His majesty himself put the vase into my 
hands, and commanded me to pack it up, with some 
other china, which he was going to send as a present to 
a gentleman at Paris. I am something of a judge of 
china myself, being used to selling small pieces of it up ana 
down the town and country. So I was struck with the 
first sight of this beautiful vase ; I looked at it very care- 
fully, and wiped away with my handkerchief the dust 
which had settled on the white figures : here is the very 
handkerchief. I wiped the vase aU over : but when I 
came to rub the bottom, I stopped to read the verses an 
the character of Frederitk the Great; and having read these 
I rubbed the white letters quite clean : the ground on 
which they were written was blue. I found that some 
of the blue colour came off upon my handkerchief, which 
surprised me a good deal. Upon examining further, I 
perceived that the colour came off only in one spot, of 
about an inch long and haii an inch broad. ITne king 
was at this time standing with his back to me, looking 
at a new picture which had just been hung up in the gal- 
lery ; but hearing me make an exclamation (' Father 
Abraham P I believe it was that I said,) his majesty 
turned round. ' What is the matter with you, Solomon 1 
You look wondrous wise,' his majesty was pleased to 
eay. ' Why do you call on Father Abraham at this time 
of day % Do you expect that he will help you to pack 
up that china 1 — hey, Solomon, my friend 7* I had no 
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power to answer this question, for by this time* to my 
utter astonishment, I had discovered that on the spot 
where I had rubbed oflf the blue paint, there was a word 
written — the word was tyrant, * On the character tf 
Frederick^ the great tyrant i* said I to myself — * what can 
this meanV The king snatched the vase from my 
hands, read what I had read, saw the paint which had 
been rubbed off upon my handkerchief, and, without say* 
ing one word, left the gallery. — ^This is idl I know about 
the matter." 

The Jew bowed to the court, and Mr. WarendorfT told 
him that, having closed his evidence, he might depart 
But Albert rose to desire that the judge would order him 
to remain in court, as he purposed to examine, or, ac- 
cording to the English term, to cross-examine him further 
at a proper time. The judge ordered the Jew to remain 
in court. The next witness called, on the part of the 
crown, was the master of the porcelain manufactory of 
Berlin; to whom Mr. Warendorff put the following 
questions : — 

Q. ** Have you seen the verses which are inscribed on 
the foot of this vase ?** 

Answer. " Yes, I have.** 

Q. ^ Do you recollect what words are written over 
the verses r* 

Answer. ** I do : the words are — ' On the character of 
Frederick, the great tyrant.' *• 

Q. ^ Do you know by whom those words and these 
Terses were written 1" 

Answer. ** I believe that they were written by Count 
Au|ni8tU8 Laniska.'' 

Q. " How do you knowl or why do you believe' it V* 

Answer. ^ I was present when Sophia Mansfeld, the 
woman by whom the vase was designed, told the count 
that she did not know how to write, and that she would 
be obliged to him if he would write the inscription him- 
self on it. The vase at this time had not been put into 
the furnace. It was in what we call biscuit. The Count 
Laniska took a proper tool, and said that he would write 
the inscription as she desired. I saw him writing on 
the bottom of the vase for some minutes. I heard nim 
afterward call to one of the workmen, and desire that 
he would put the vase into the furnace : the workman 
accordingly carried it into the next room to Uie fumact^ 
as 1 believe.** 
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Q. '^ Did yoa see the i o Kiiiplk m on tiie raw after it 
was takea out of the fonuee ? and was the word ijiat 
then on it ?^ 

Answer. "■ I did not see the Tase imiiied^ateh' Vfxm its 
being takea oot of the famaoe ; bat I saw it' about as 
hour afterward. At that time I read the mserz^UoBi : 'J» 
word tyrant was not then risiUe on the rase ; toe plaee 
where it now appears was Uoe. I carried it myselC 
along: with some others^ to the king's palace at'Sans 
Souci. The night of the first day of tins mooth his 
majesty sent for me, and showed me the word tyrmm: oa 
the vase : I had nerer seen it there till then. It could 
not have been written after the china was baked : it nrast 
have been written while the biscuit was soft ; and it moii 
have been covered over with the blue paint aifter the 
was taken out of the furnace. 1 beljeve the word 
written by Count Laniska, becanse I saw nobody else 
write upon the vase but him ; because the word exactly 
resembles the handwriting of the rest of the inscriplioa ; 
and because 1, upon a former occasion, heaid the coonl 
make use of that very word in speaking of Frederick the 
Great" 

Here the master of the porcelain roannfactory fimsbed 
speaking, and was going, with Mr. WarendorlTs permis- 
sion, to retire ; but Albert signified his intention to cross- 
examine him also, and the judge commanded that he 
should remain in court. The next two witnesses who 
were produced and examined were the workman who 
carried the vase to the furnace, and the man whose bosi- 
ness it was to put the biscuit into the furnace. Neither 
of these witnesses could write or read. The workman 
deposed, that he carried the Prussian vase, as he was 
desired, to the furnace ; that no one touched it on the 
way thither. The man whose business it was to put the 
biscuit into the furnace swore that he put it along with 
several other vases into the furnace ; that he attended 
the fire, and that no one touched any of them lill they 
were baked and taken out by him. Here the evi- 
dence for the prosecution closed. Mr. Warendorff ob- 
served that he should forbear to expatiate further upon 
the conduct of the prisoner ; that he had been ordered 
by his sovereign to speak of him with all possibls 
moderation ; that he earnestly hoped the defence tlMl 
should be made for Count Laniska might be satift' 
iiactory; and that the mode of trial which had bei 
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granted to him by the kingr wis a BuAcient proof of tbt 
clemency of his majesty, and of his earnest desire to 
allow the prisoner every possible means of re-establish* 
ing his character in the eyes of the public. Albert now 
rose. The Count Laniska, who haa appeared unmoYed 
during Mr. WarendorflTs oration, changed countenanoe 
the moment Albert rose in his defence ; the Countess 
Laniska leaned forward over the nils of the gallery in 
breathless anxiety: there was no sound heanl in the 
whole gallery, except the Jingling of the chain of the 
king*s sword, with which he was playing. 

*^I shall not attempt, gentlemen,*^ said Albert, '*to 
move your sympathy by a pathetic description of my 
own feelings as a man, and as an advocate. Whatever 
mine may be, it is my wish and my duty to reprens thea. 
I have need of that calm possession of my understand- 
ing which will be necessaiy to convince yours of tbe 
innocence of my friend. 'Vo convince is my object. If 
it were in my power I should, upon the present ocea- 
aion, disdain to persuade. I should think it equally in- 
compatible with my own honour and that of the Count 
Laniska. With these sentiments I refrain, PnissianSv 
flrom all eulogium upon the magnanimity of your king. 
Praises from a traitor, or from the advocate of a traitor* 
must be unworthy of a great monarch, or of a generous 
people. If the prisoner before you shall be proved Id 
be no traitor, he will doubtless have opportunities of ex- 
pressing by actions, better than I can by words, his grati- 
tude to his sovereign for having allowed him this public 
trial by his equal»---men who are able to discern and to 
assert the truth. It cannot have escaped their obacrrva- 
tion that no positive evidence whatever has yet been 
produced against the prisoner. No one has yet been 
heard to swear that he mow Count Laniska write the word 
tyrant upon this vase. The first witness, Solomon the 
Jew, has informed us of what our senses could not leave 
ua room to doubt, that the word is actually enaraved 
upon the porcelain : further he has told uh, that it was 
covered over with blue paint, which he nibbed off* with 
his handkerchief. All this may be true ; but the wisdom 
of Solomon, united to that of Baron Warendorff, has 
failed to point out to us any certain connexion between 
this blue paint, this handkerchief, and the supposed guilt 
of the Count Laniska. The master of the porcelain 
manufactory came next, and I apprehended that» as buing 
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a more respectable witnait than the Je w» it waa reaerred 
for him to supply this link in the chain of eridenee. 
But this respectable witness simply swore, that be heard 
a woman say she could not write or read; that she 
asked Count Laniska to vrrite an inscription upon a vasa 
for her ; that, in consequence of this request, the count 
wrote something upon the vase, he does not pretend to 
know what ; but he beUeves that the word iyraiU most 
have been one of the words then written by the count, 
because he saw no one else write on the vase ; becausa 
the handwriting of that word resembles the rest of the 
inscription ; and because the count, in his hearing, had, 
upon a former occasion, made use of t)ie same expres- 
sion in speaking of the king. I recapitulate this evi- 
dence to show that it is in no part positive ; that it all 
rests upon circumstances. In order to demonstrate to 
vou that the word in question could not have been written 
oy any person but Laniska, two witnesses are produced 
— the workman who carried the vase to the furnace, and 
he who put it into the fire. The one has positively 
sworn that no person touched the vase on the way to 
the furnace. The other as positively swears that no one 
meddled with the vase after it was put into the furnace. 

'* It is granted that the word could not have been en- 
graved ailer the biscuit was baked. The witness, how- 
ever, has not sworn or asserted that there was no interval 
of time between his receiving the vase and his putting it 
into the fire. What became of it during this interval I 
How long did it last 1 Will the witness swear that no 
one touched it during this interval I 

** These are questions which I shall put to him pres- 
ently. I hope I have established my first assertion, 
that you have no positive evidence of the prisoner's 
guilt. 

^ You well know, gentlemen, that where positive evi- 
dence of any supposed fact cannot be produced, our 
judgments must be decided by the balance of prob«h» 
lilities ; and it is for this reaAin that the study of proba- 
lulities, and the power of comparing them, has, in a late 
celebrated essay, been called the Science of Judges.^ To 
you, judges of my friend, all the probabihties of his sup- 
posed guilt have been stated. Weigh and compare them 
with those which I shall produce in favour of his inno* 

• Voltair6-.E«aimirlMProbabUIU«tiifliitdeJiuUet 
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cence. His education, his character, his understanding 
are all in his favour. The Count Laniska must be mudi 
below the common standard of human virtue and capa- 
city, if, without any assignable motive, he could have 
committed an action at once so base and so absurd u 
this of which he is accused. His temper is naturally or 
habitually open and impetuous, even to extreme impru- 
dence. An instance of this imprudence, and of the 
manner in which it was pardoned by the king has been 
stated to you. Is it probable that the same man should 
be both ingenuous and mean 1 Is it probable that the 
generosity with which he was treated made no im- 
pression upon his heart! His heart must, upon thii 
supposition, be selfish and unfeeling. Look up, gentle- 
men, towards that gallery — look at that anxious mother ! 
those eager friends ! — Could Laniska*s fate excite such 
anxiety if he were selfish and unfeeling! Impossible! 
—But suppose him destitute of every generous senti- 
ment, you cannot imagine Count Laniska to be a fooL 
You have been lately reminded that he was early distin- 
guished for his abilities by a monarch whose penetra- 
tion we cannot doubt. He was high in the favour of his 
sovereign : just entering upon life — a military life ; his 
hopes of distinction resting entirely upon the good 
opmion of his general and his king ; all these fair expect- 
ations he sacrifices — for what 1 for the plensurc — but it 
could be no pleasure — for the folly of writing a singte 
word. Unless the Count Laniska be supposed to have 
been possessed with an insane desire of writing the word 
tyrant, how can we account for his writing it upon this 
vase 1 Did he wish to convey to France the idea that 
Frederick the Great is a tyrant f A man of common sense 
could surely have found, at least, safer methods of doing 
so than by engraving it as his opinion upon a vase which 
he knew was to pass through the hands of the sovereign 
whom he purposed thus treacherously to insult. The 
extreme improbability that any man in the situation, with 
the character, habits, and capacity of Count Laniska, 
should have acted in this manner, amounts, in my judg- 
ment, almost to a moral impossibility. I knew nothing 
more, gentlemen, of this cause wheu I first oflTered to 
defend Laniska at the hazard of my liberty : it wsis not 
merely from the enthusiasm of friendship that 1 made 
this offer; it was from the sober conviction of my under 
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Standing, founded upon the accurate calculation of moral 
probabilities. 

"It has been my good fortune, gentlemen, in the 
course of the inquiries which I have smce made, to 
obtain further confirmation of my opinion. Without 
attempting any of that species of oratory which may be 
necessary to cover falsehood, but which would encumber 
instead of adorning truth, I shall now, in the simplest 
manner in my power, lay the evidence before the 
court." 

The first witness Albert called was the workman who 
carried the vase to the man at the furnace. Upon his 
cross-examination, he said that he did not deliver the 
vase into the hands of the man at the furnace, but fliat 
he -put it, along with several other pieces, upon a tray, 
on a table which stood near the furnace. 

Albert. ''You are certain that you put it upon a 
tray?" 

Witness. " Quite certain.** 

Albert. ^ What reason have you for remembering that 
circumstance particularly t** 

Witness. " I remember it, because I at first set this 
vase upon the ledge of the tray, and it was nearly fall- 
ing. I was frightened at that accident, which makes me 
pa^cularly remember the thing. I made room upon 
the tray for the vase, and left it quite safe upon the tray : 
I am positive of it." 

Albert. ^ That is all I want with you, my good friend.** 

The next witness caUed was the man whose business 
it was to put the vases into the furnace. 

Albert. **• Did you see the witness who was last ex- 
amined put this vase upon a tray when he left it under 
your care V* 

Witness. "I did.** 

Albert. *' You are certain that he put it iipoii the trasf* 
What reason have you to remember that circumstance 
particularly 1** 

Witness. **\ remember it, because I heard the wit- 
ness cry out, ' There, William, I had like to have thrown 
down this cursed vase ; but, look you here, Tve left it 
quite safe upon the tray.* Upon this, I turned and looked* 
and saw that vase standing upon the tray, safe, with 
some others.** 

AlberL ''Do you recollect any thing else that passed?* 

Witness. " Only that the witness told me I must pal 
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itr-the vase, I mean — into the furnace directly ; and I 
answered to that, * All in good time ; the furnace is not 
ready yet ; it will go in along with the rest.* ** 

AlberL ** Then you did not put it into the furnace in- 
mediately after it was left with you V* 

Witness, ^ No, 1 did not — but that was not my faolt 
—I could not ; the furnace was not hot enough.** 

Alberi. **How long do you think it was from the 
time it was left upon the tray till you put it into the 
furnace 1" 

Witness. **I don*t know — ^I can*t be positive: it might 
be a Quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes; or it might 
be hiJf an hour. I cannot be positive, sir ; I cannot be 
positive.** 

Albert, ** You need not be positive. Nobody wants 
you to be positive. Nobody wants to entrap you, my 
good friend. — During this quarter of an hour, or twenty 
minutes, or half an hour, that you speak of, did you ever 
lose sight of this vase ?'* 

Witness, ^ To be sure I did. I did not stand watch- 
ing it all the while. Why should II It was sale 
enough.** 

Albert, ** Do }rou recollect where you found the rwm 
when you took it to put it into the furnace 1** 

Witness, *' Yes : it was standing, as it might be here, 
in the middle of the table.** 

Albert, **Do you recollect whether it was standing 
upon the tray or not 1'* 

Witness, ^ It was not upon the tray, as I recollect : 
no, Vm sure it was not, for I carried to the furnace 
first the tray and all that was on it, and then, I remember, 
I came back for this, which was standing, as 1 said be- 
fore, as it might be here, in the middle of the tabUs.** 

Albert. **VfM anybody, except yourself, at the fur* 
nace, or in the room, from the time that this vase was 
brought to you, till you put it into the furnace 1** 

Witness, **Not as T remember. It was our dinner 
time. All the men, except myself, were gone to dinner : 
I staid to mind the Aimace.** 

Albert, ** It was you, then, that took this vase off the 
tray, was it 1** 

Witness, ** No, it was not. I never took it off the 
tray. I told you it was not upon the trav with the 
others ; I toki you it was upon the table, as it might be 
here.** 



Albert. '*Te8, when jtm were goipg to pot it into 
the furnace, yon said ^t yon saw it standing in tiie 
middle of the table; but yon recollect that yoo saw the 
workman who brooght it pot it upon the tray. Yon told 
us yon remembered that circnnstanee perfectly.* 

Witness. ** Yes, so I do." 

Albert. ^ The Tase cook) not hanre got off the tr^ of 
itself. You did not take it ofll How came it cfS, do 
jfou think f 

Witness. ^ I dont know. I can't teO. Somebody, to 
be sure, must have taken it off. I was minding the ftir- 
nace. My back was to the door. I dont recollect 
seeing anybody come in ; bat many might bsfo come 
in and out, without my heeding them.^ 

Albert. **Takeyour own time, my good friend. Seo^ 
lect yourself ; perhaps yoo may remember.'' 

Witness. ** O yes, now you pot me opon recollecting^ 
I do remember that Solomon the Jew came m, and ariKed 
me where Sophia Bf ansfeld was ; and .it certainly nuHl 
have been he who took the vase off the tray ; for, now I 
recollect, as I looked round once from the fomaoe I 
saw him with it in his hand ; he was hioking at the 
bottom of it, as I remember; be said, here are some tee 
▼erses, or some such thing; hot I was minding the ftir- 
nace. That's all I know about the matter." 

Albert. •* That is enough." 

The next witness who came forward was the hnsbond 
of Sophia Mansfeld. — He deposed, that on the 39th of 
April, the day on which the Prussian vase was finished, 
as stated by the former evidence, and sent to be put into 
the furnace, he met Sophia Mansfeld in the street : she 
was going home to dinner. He asked to see the rase : 
she said that it was, she behered, pot into the furnace, 
^id that he could not then see it ; that she was sorry 
he had not come sooner, for that he could have written 
the inscription on it for her, and that would have spared 
her the shame of telling Count Laniska that she could 
not read or write. She added, that the count had written 
all that was wanting for her. The witness, being impSr 
tient to see the vase, went as fast as he conld to the 
manufactory, in hopes of getting a sight of it before it 
was put into the furnace. He met Solomon the Jew at 
the door of the manufactory, who told him that he was 
too late, that all the vases were in the furnace ; he had 
ust seen them put in. The Jew as the witness now 
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recollectst though it did not strike him at the timey 
eager to prevent him from going into the furnace room. 
Solomon took him by the arm, and walked with him up 
the street, talking to him of some money which he was 
to remit to Meissen, to Sophia Mansfeld*s father and 
mother. 

Albert asked the witness on whose account this money 
was to be remitted by the Jew to Meissen. 

Witness, '* The money was to be remitted on Sophia 
Mansfeld's account.** 

Alhert. •* Did she borrow it from the Jew !*• 

Witness, '^No; the Jew owed it to her for work 
done by her. She had the art of painting on glass. She 
had painted some glasses for a large magic lantern, and 
several small pictures on glass. She did these things at 
the hours when she was not obliged to be at the niano* 
factory. She rose very early in the morning, and worked 
hsurd. She sold her work to the Jew upon condition 
that he would remit the price agreed upon to her father 
and mother, who were old, and depended on her for 
support.** 

Albert. " Was the money punctually remitted to her 
father and mother by the Jew V* 

Witness, ** Not a farthing of it was remitted by him« 
as Sophia discovered since her return to Meissen.^ 

Albert, "Did you ever hear this Jew say any thing 
about Sophia Man8feld*s returning to Saxony ?** 

Witness, " Yes ; I once heard the Jew say that he 
hoped she never would leave Berlin, because she was of 
great use to him. He advised me to settle in Berlin. 
This passed about six weeks ago. About a week before 
the prize was decided by the king, 1 met the Jew, and 
told him Sophia had good hopes of getting back to 
Saxony. He looked very much vexed, and said, ' She 
is not sure of that.* *' 

Albert, ^ Did you ever hear this Jew speak of Count 
Laniska 1** 

Wittiess, " Yes, about two months ago I saw him in 
the street when I was speaking to Solomon, and I asked 
the Jew who he was. He answered, * He is the Count 
Laniska — a man that I hate, and on whom I will be re- 
venged some time or other.* I asked why he hated the 
count. The Jew replied, 'Because the Christian dog 
has made the corps of Jews his laughing-stock. This 
day, when my son was going through his manual exer- 
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cise before the king, Count Laniska was holding his sides 
with laughter. Pll be revenged upon him some time or 
other.' " 

Albert, '* I have no occasion, sir, to trouble you with 
any further questions.*' 

The next witness who appeared was a druggist of 
Berlin. He deposed, that on the 30th of April Solomon 
the Jew came to his shop and asked for blue paints; 
that, after trying the colours very carefully upon the back 
of a letter, which he took out of his pocket, he bought a 
small quantity of a shade of blue, which the witness pro- 
duced in court. 

Albert ordered that the paint should be handed to the 
gentlemen of the jury, that they might compare it with 
the blue ground of the Prussian vase. With this it was 
lound, upon comparison, to match exactly. 

Albert to the druggist. ** Do you know what became 
of the paper upon which you say the Jew tried your 
colours 1" 

Witness. **Yes; here it is. I found it under the 
counter, after the Jew went away, and I kept it to return 
to him, as I saw there was an account on the other side 
'of the paper, which I imagined he might want. He 
never happened to call at my shop afterward, and I 
forgot that I had such a paper, till you, sir, called upon 
me about a week ago, to make inquiry on this subject. 
You desired me to keep the paper carefully, and not to 
let any one know that it was in my possession till the 
day on which the trial of Count Laniska was to come 
on. I have complied with your request, and here is the 
paper." 

The paper was handed to the jury ; and one of the 
shades of blue exactly matched that of the ground of 
the Prussian vase. Albert now called upon the Jew to 
produce, once more, the handkerchief with which he 
had rubbed off the paint. The chain of evidence was 
now complete, for the blue on the handkerchief was 
precisely the same as the colours on the paper and on 
the vase. After the jury had satisfied themselves of this 
resemblance, Albert begged that they would read what 
was written upon the paper. The first thing that struck 
their eyes was the word tyrant frequently repeated, as 
if by some one who had been practising to write different 
hands. One of these words was an exact resemblance 
of the word tyrant on the Prussian vase : and Albeit 
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pointed out a circanistanoe which had till now escaped 
attenUon, that the letter r in this word was made dil^ 
ferently from all the r*# in the rest of the inseriptioik 
The writing of the Count Laniska hsdt in every other 
respect, been successfully imitated. 

After Albert bad shown these things to the Jury, he 
here closed the evidence in favour of the prisoner, ob- 
serving that the length of time which the trial had lasted 
seemed to have somewhat fatigued both the judge and 
Jury ; and knowing that it was now their usual hour of 
dinner, he prudently forbore to make a lonff speech upon 
the evidence which had been laid before them in favour 
of his friend : he left it to their own understandings to 
determine the balance of probabilities between the 
honour of Count Laniska and the honesty of Solomon 
the Jew. 

The judge, in a manner which would have done honour 
even to the English bench, summed up the evidence on 
both sides, and gave a distinct and impressive charge to 
the jury, who, without leaving the court, gave a verdict 
in favour of the prisoner. Loud acclamations filled the 
hail. In the midst of these acclamations, the word 
** Silence !** was pronounced by that voice which never 
failed to command instantaneous obedience in Prussia 
All eyes turned upon the monarch. 

*^Thi8 court is now dissolved,*' said his majesty. 
** My iudgment confirms the verdict of the jur>'. Count 
LanisKH, I took your sword from you too hastily. Ac- 
cept of mine in its stead.** And as he pronounced thf ^«* 
words, Frederick ungirded his sword, and presented it 
to the young count. ** As for you, sir,** continued tlie 
king, addressing himself to Albert, ^you want no stcord 
for the defence of your friends. Your arms are superior 
to ours. Let me engage them in my service ; and trust 
roe, T shall not leave them long unemployed, or unre 
warded." 

There was but one person present to whom this speech 
teemed to give no satisfaction. This person was Solo- 
mon the Jew, who stood apart waiting in black silence 
to learn his own fate. He was sentenced, not to a yeai*s 
imprisonment in the (*astle of Spaiidau, but to sweep tiM 
stref>ts of Potsdam (including the court in front of Count 
Laniska^s poUace) for a twelvemonth. 

After having heard this sentence, which was nnivenaliy 
approved, the spectators began to retire 
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The kins dined— it is alwayB important to know when 
great men dine — ^Frederick the Great dined this day at the « 
Coontess Laniska^ in company with her son, his friend 
Albert, and the English trayeller. After dinner, the king 
withdrew to attend parade ; and it was observed that he 
wore the Count Laniska*^ sword. ' 

''You will ailow,^ said the counftess to the English 
traveller, ''that our king is a neat man; for none but 
great men can bear to acknowledge that they have been 
mistaken.** 

"You will allow, madan,** replied the Englishman, 
** that it was our English trial by Jury which convinced 
the kinff of his mistajLe.** 

"And you applaud him for granting that trial f* said 
Albert. 

" To a certain degree, I do,^ said the Englishman, from 
whom it was difficiut to extort praise of a despotic kin^: 
^ to a certain degree, I do ; but you will observe, that this 
trial by jury, which mb a matter of favour to yoa Prus- 
sians, is a matter of right to us Englishmen. Much as I 
admnre your King gf IHiissia, I admire oar English con- 
stitution moie*** 
VOL.L— <2 
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THE 

GOOD AUNT. 



Charlbs Howarb was left an orphan when he was veiy 

Jroung. His father had dissipated a large fortune, and 
ost his life in a duel, about some debt of honour which 
had been contracted at the gaming-table. Without for- 
tune and without friends, this poor boy would probably 
iiave lived and died in wretchedness, but for the humanity 
of his good aunt Mrs. Frances Howard. This lady pos- 
sessed a considerable fortune, which, in the opinion of 
some of her acquaintance, was her highest merit ; others 
respected h^ as the branch of an ancient family; some 
«ourted her acquaintance because she was visited by the 
best company in town; and mai\y were ambitious of 
4)eing introduced to her because they were sure of meet- 
ing at her house several of those distin^ished literary 
characters who throw a radiance upon aul who can con- 
trive to get within the circle of their glories. Some few, 
some very few of Mrs, Howard's acquaintance admired 
)ier for her real worth, and merited the name of friends. 
She was « young and cheerful woman when she first 
tindertook the education of her little nephew. She had 
the courage to resist the allurements of dissipation, or 
M that by her sex are usually thought allurements. She 
bad the caurage to apply herself seriously to the culti- 
vation of her underslanding : she educated herself, that 
the might be able to fulfil the important duty of edu- 
cating a child. Hers was not the foolish fondness of a 
fo(^sh aimt; she loved her nephew, and she wished to 
educate him so that her affection might increase, instead 
of diminishing, as he grew up. By associating early 
pleasure with reading, Uttle Chailes soon became fond 
of It:: he was never forced to read books which he did 
not understand; his aunt used, when he was very young, 
to read aloud to him any thing entertaining that me met 
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with ; and whenever she perceived by his eye that hit 
attention was notjxed, she stopped. When he was able 
to read fluently to himself, she selected for him passages 
from books which she thought would excite his curiosity 
to know more ; and she was not in a hurry to cram him 
with knowledge, but rather anxious to prevent his grow* 
ing appetite for literature from being early satiated. She 
always encouraged him to talk to her freely about what 
he read, and to tell her when he did not like any of the 
books which she zave him. She conversed with him 
with so much kindness and cheerfulness, she was so 
quick at perceiving his latent meaning, and she was so 
gentle and patient when she reasoned with him, that he 
loved to talk to her better than to anybody else : nor coukl 
little Charles ever thoroughly enjoy any pleasure without 
her sympathy. 

The conversation of the sensible, well-informed peo- 
ple who visited Mrs. Howard contributed to form her 
nephew's taste. A child may learn as much from conver- 
sation as from books — not so many historic fiusts, hot 
as much instruction. Greek and Latin were the ffrand 
difficulties. Mrs. Howard did not understand Greek and 
Latin ; nor did she, though a woman, set too high or too 
low a value upon the learned languages. She was con- 
vinced that a man might be a great scholar without being 
a man of sense ; she was also persuaded that a man of 
sense might be a good scholar. She knew that, what- 
ever abihties her nephew might possess, he could not be 
upon a footing with other men in the world without pos- 
sessing that species of knowledge which is universally 
expected from gentlemen, as an essential proof of their 
havinfl^ received a liberal education ; nor did she attempt 
to undervalue the pleasures of classic taste merely be- 
cause she was not qualified to enjoy them : she was con- 
vinced by the testimony of men of candour and judgment, 
that a classical taste is a source of real enjoyment, and 
she wished her nephew's literary pleasures to have as 
extensive a range as possible. 

To instruct her nephew in the learned languages, the 
engaged a good scholar and a man of senseThis name— 
for a man is nothing without a name— was RoaeelL* 



* RoitBLL.— Thit iMiM to ehoaea fbr that of a good mior, 

die muna^ Mr. Bdfeworili*s totor, at Oxfbnl : Mr. BoMtU wm aloo 
tiM late Mr. D07. BoUi by Mr. Day aad Mr. EdfowortH l» 
ooteeoMd, aad beloTod ia no eomiaoQ dtfrto. 
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Little Charles did not at first relish Latin ; he used some- 
times to come from his Latin lessoni with a ver^ dull, 
stupified face, which nadnally brightened into mtelli- 
gence after he had tadked for a few minutes with his 
aunt. Mrs. Howard* though pleased to perceive that he 
was fond of her, had not Uie weakness to sacrifice his 
permanent advantage to her transient gratification. One 
evening Charles came running upstairs to bis aunt, who 
was at tea; several people happened to be present. — ^ I 
have done with Mr. Russell ana my Latin, ma'am, thank 
goodness — ^now may I have the elephant and the camel, 
or the bear and her cubs, that you marked for me last 
night r 

The company laughed at this speech of Charles ; and 9, 
silly lady — for even Mrs. Howara could not make all her 
acquaintance wise — a silly lady whispered to Charles, 
**• Tve a notion, if youM tell the truth, now, that you like 
the bear and her cubs a great deal better than you do 
Latin and Mr. Russell.'' 

** I like the bear a great deal better than I do Latin, to 
be sure,** said the boy; ''but as for Mr. Russell — why 1 
think,'' added he, encouraged by the lady's smiles, '* I 
think I like the bear better than Mr. RusselL" 

The lady laughed affectedly at this sally. 

^ I am sure," continued Charles, fancymg that every 
person present was delighted with his wit, " I am sure, 
at any rate, I like the learned pig fifhr times better than 
Mr. RusseU !" 

The judicious lady burst into a second fit of laughter. 
Mrs. Howard looked very grave. Charles broke from the 
lady's caresses, and going up to his aunt, timidly looking 
up in her face, said, ''Am 1 a fooll" 

" You are but a child," said Mrs. Howard ; and turning 
away from him, she desired the servant who waited at 
tea to let Mr. Russell know that she desired the honour 
of his company. Mrs. HoUoway — for that was the silly 
lady's name — at the words "honour of his company," 
resumed her gravity, but looked round to see what the 
rest of the company thought. 

" Give me leave, Mr. RusseU," said Mrs. Howard, as 
soon as he came into the room, " to introduce you to 9. 
gentleman for whose works I know you have a great 
esteem." The gentleman was a celebrated traveller, just 
returned from ^road, whose conversation was as much 
admired as his writings. 
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The coorenatton now took a hterary torn. The trar* 
eller beinff polite^ as well as entertaining, drew oat Bir. 
Russell's knowledge and abilities. Charles now looked 
up to his tutor with respect. ChiMren have sufficient 
penetration to discover the opinions of others by their 
countenance and manner, and their S3rmpathv is quickly 
influenced by the example of those aroimd them. Mrs. 
Howard led the trareller to speak of what he had seen in 
different countries— of natural history— of the beaver» 
and the moose-deer, and the humming-bird, that is scarcely 
larger than a humble-bee ; and the mockiiiff-bird, that can 
imitate the notes of all other birds. Chaifes niched him- 
self into a comer of the sofa upon which the gentlemen 
were sitting, and grew very attentive. He was rather 
surprised to pereeive that his tutor was as nmch enter- 
tained with ttie conversation as he was himself. 

" Pray, sir,** said Mrs. Howard to the traveller, ** is it 
true that the humminff-bird is a passionate little animal? 
Is the story told by the author of the Farmer's Letters 
tnie r 

"What story?" said Charles, eagerly. 

" Of a humming-bird that flew into a fury with a flower» 
and tore it to pieces because it could not get the honer 
out of it all at once." 

" 0, ma'am," said Kttle CharTes, peepinff over his tutor's 
shoulders, " will you show me that 1 Have you got th» 
book, dear aunt f' 

" It is Mr. Russell's book," said his aunt 

"Your book!" cried Charles; "what! and do you 
know all about animals, and those sort of entertaining 
things, as well as Latin 1 And can you tell me, then» 
what I want very much to know, how they catch the 
humming-bird ?" 

" They shoot it." 

" l^hoot it ! but what a large hole they must make h» 
its body and beautiful feathers f I thought you said it8> 
whole body was no big^r than a bee — a humble-bee." 

" They make no hole m its body — ^they shoot it without 
rufiling even its feathers." 

" How, howl" cried Charles, fastening upon his tutor, 
whom he now regarded no longer as a mere man of 
Latin. 

'^They charge the gun with water," said Mr. Russell; 
'* and the poor little hnmming4iird is stunned by the (fit* 
charge." 
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T1i8 coBfvnatioii next toriml iqKMi the enteftamiiig 
^npteroniDstmeiiBDr. Dvwm'sZoopoiimL Charles 
^d Bol andentaDd all that was said, for the gentlemen 
^d not address themselves to him. He nerer listened 
to what he did not ondetstand: but he was ycij qakk 
at hearing whatever was within the limits of his com- 
prdiensioo. He heard of the tailor-burd, that uses its 
kmg bin as a needle, to sew the dead and the living leaf 
together, of wfach it makes its lig^ nest, lined with 
feathers and gossamer: of the fish called the ''old sol- 
dier,'' who lodu out for the ennty didd of some dead 
ammal, and fits this armour nponhimsdf: of the Jamaica 
spider, who makes hims^ a hoose under ground, with a 
door amd hinges, wbkh door the ^der npd aU tiie mem- 
beis of his fimiily take care to shut after them, whenever 
th^ go in and out. 

Little Charles, as he sat eageilj attentive in his comer 
of the soiled heard of'tiie tnu^iet of tiie common gnat,* 
and of 'its probosds, wUdi serves at once for an awl, a 
saw, and a pump. 

** Are there any more such fliings,* exclaimed Charies, 
''in tiiese booksf 

" A great many," said Mr. RusselL 

"HI read them aU r* cried Charles, starting up— ^ may 
II may not I, auntf 

"Ask Mr. RosseU," refdied his aunt: "he who is 
obliged to give you the pain of learning what is tiresome, 
should have thej^easure of rewar^ng you with enter- 
taining books. Whenever he asks me for Ihr. Darwin 
and St. Pierre, yon shall have them. We are both of 
one mind. We know that learning Latin is not the most 
amusing occiqMition in tiie world, but still it must be 
learned." 

" Why," said Charles, modestly, " you don't understand 
Latin, aunt, do vou 1" 

" No," said Mrs. Howard; "but I am a woman, audit 
is not thought necessary that a woman s^iould understand 
Latin ; nor can I ex^am to you, at your age, why it is 
expected that a gentleman should ; Imt here are several 
gentlemen present— ask them whether it be not neces* 
sary that a gentleman should." 

Chades gathoed all the opimons, and especially that 
althe entertaining traveller. 
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HollowB7» the mOj Mjt duiinr ttttt pMt of tti» 
conversation from wbich she might hmre aonnred aoat 
knowledge, had retired to the farther end of the room, 
to a gaine of trictrac with an oheeqnioQe ohapiaiiu Her 
game being fimshed, she came np to hear what the crowd 
round the aofa could be talking about ; and hMnringCharlet 
ask the opinions of the gentlemen abool the necessity of 
learning Latin, she nodded saffacioaskf at Mrs. Howwd, 
and, by way of making up for former errors, asid to 
Charles, in the most anuoritactiTe tone, 

** Yes, I can assure you, Mr. Charles, I am quite of the 
gentlemen^ opinion, and so is everybody— and this is s 
point upon wnich I haTS sosm right to speak ; for my 
Augustus, who is only a year and seven months older 
than yon are, sir, is one of the best sehokrs of his age, 
I am told, in England. But then, to be sure, it was flog* 
oed into him weU at first at a public school^ which, I nn- 
derstand, is the best way of niaking good scholars.* 

^ And the best way of making bojra love htsratere," 
said Mrs. Howard. 

^ Certainly, certainly,** said Mrs. HoHowsy, who mis- 
took Mrs. Howard's tone of inquiry for a tone of asser- 
tion, a tone more familiar to hei^-^ Certainly, ma*am, I 
knew you would come round to my notions at last. iSn 
sure my Au^^stus must be fond of his Latin, for nerer 
in the vacations did I ever catch him with any English 
book in his band.** 

^ Poor boy !** said Charles, with raifeigned compassion. 

^ And when, my dear Mrs. Howard/* continued Mrs. 
Holloway, laying her hand npon Mrs. Howard's arm, 
with a yet untested pinch of snuff between her fingers, 
"• when will you send Mr. Charles to school t** 

** Oh, aunt, donH send me away from you — Oh, sir! 
Mr. Russell, try me— I will do my very, r«y best, with- 
out having it flogged into me, to learn Latm— <mly try 
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^Dear sir, I resUv beg your pardon,** said Mrs. Hol- 
loway to Mr. Russell ; ^ I absolutely onfy meant to sup* 
port Mrs. Howsrd*s opinion for the sweet boy*S good; 
and I thought I saw you go out of the room, oi some- 
body else went out, while I was at trictrac- But l*m 
convinced a private tutor may do wonders at the same 
time : and if my Augustus prejudiced sae in ftvonr of 
public education, you'll excuse a mother*^ oaitiality. 
sesides* I make it a rule never to interfere in tne educa* 
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tion of my boyB. Mr. Holloway is answerable for thenit 
and if he prefer puUic sehools to a prirate tutor, yoi| 
must be sensible, sir, it would be very wrong in me to 
set my poor judgment in opposition to Mr. HollowayVf 
opinion.'' 

Mr. Russell bowed ; for when a lady claims a gentle- 
man's assent to a series of inconsistent propositions, 
what answer can he make but — a bowl Mrs. Hol- 
loway's carriage was now at the door, and, without 
troubling herself any ftirther about the comparatiTO 
merits of public and private education, she departed. 

When Mrs. Howara was kit alone with her nephew, 
she seized the moment while his mind was yet warm* 
to make a lasting impression. Charles, instead of going 
to Buffon's account of the elephant, which he was rery 
impatient to read, sat down resolutely to his Latin les^ 
son. Mrs. Howard lodged over his shoulder, and lyheu 
he saw her smile of approbation, he said, ** Then you 
won't send me away from you t" 

^ Not unless you oblige tqe to do so," said his aunt. 
*' I love to have you with me, and I will try for one year 
whether you have energy enough to learn what is dis* 
agreeable to you, without — ^ 

** Without its being flogged into me," said Charles :-r 
**you shall see." 

This boy had a great deal of energy and applications 
The Latin lessons were learned very perfectly ; and as 
he did not spend above an hour a day at them, he was 
not disgusted with application. His ^neral taste for 
literature, and his fund of knowledge, increased rapidly 
from year to year, and the activity of his mind promised 
continual improvement. His attachment to Mrs. How- 
ard increased as he grew up, for she never claimed any 
gratitude from her pupil, or exacted from him any of 
those little observances which women sometimes con- 
sider as essential proofs of affection. She knew that 
these minute attentions are particularly irksome to boys, 
and that they are by no means the natural expressions of 
their feelings. She had sufficient strength of mind to 
be secure in the possession of those qualities which 
merit esteem and love, and to believe that the child 
whom she had educated had a heart and understanding 
that must feel and appreciate her value. 

When Charles Howard was about thirteen, an event 
hai^MQ^d which changed his prospects in life. Jdjt^ 

Q3 
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Howard*8 large fortune was principally derired front an 
estate in the west Indies, which had been left to her by 
her grandfather. She did not particularly wish to be tfale 
'proprietor of slaves ; and from the time that she came 
.to the manaffement of her own affairs, she had been de- 
jsirous to sell her West India property. Her agent rep- 
resented to her that this could not be done without con- 
'siderable loss. From year to year the business was de- 
layed, till at length a gentieman, who had a plantation 
.adjoining to hers, offered to purchase her estate. She 
jwas neither one of those ladies who, jealous of their 
ifree-will, would rather act for thtrmdots^ that is to say, 
;follow their own whims m matters of business, than 
eonsult men who possess the requisite information ; nor 
^ {was she so ignorant of business, or so mdolent, as to be 
•J9X the mercy of any designing agent or attorney. After 
oonsulting proper persons, ana uter exerting a Just pro- 
portion of ner own Judgment, she conchided her barvain 
with the West Indian. Her plantation was soM to him, 
and all her property was shipped (or her on board the 
Lively P'sggy* Mr. Alderman HolToway, husband to the 
stUv Mrs. flolloway, was one of the trustees appointed 
by her grandfather^s will. The alderman, who was sup- 
posed to be very knowing in all worldly concerns, sane* 
tioned the affair with his approbation. The lady was at 
this time rich ;. and Alderman Holloway appended her 
humanity in having stipulated for the liberty uid prmnsum 
grounds of some old negroes upon her plantation ; he 
even suggested to his son Augustus, that this would 
make a very pretty, proper subject for a copy of verses^ 
to be addressed to Mrs. Howard. The verses were 
written in elegant Latin ; and the young gentleman was 
proceeding with some difficulty in his EngKsh translation 
of them, when they were suppressed hy parental au- 
thority. The alderman changed his opmion as to the 
propriety of the argument of this poem : the reasons 
which worked upon his mind were nerer distindly ex- 
pressed ; they may, however, be deduced from iht pe- 
rusal of the following letter : — 

* TO MRS. nURCKS BOWABD. 
'* DBAS MADAM, 

Sorry am I to be under the disameable naeetsity 
0f commimieating to yoi, thns abrnptfy, the melancholy 
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news of the loss of * the Lively Pe^gy,* with your valu- 
able consignment on board, viz. suhdiy puncheons of 
ruiDy and hogsheads of sugar, in which commodities (as 
usual) your agent received the purchase-money of your 
late fine West India estate. I must not, however reluct- 
antly, omit to mention the casket of your grandmother^s 
jewels, which I now regret was sent by this opportunity. 
'Tis an additional loss — some thousands, I apprehend. 

^ The captain of the vessel I have just seen, who was 
set on shore, on the 15th ultimo, on the coast of Wales ; 
his mate mutinied, and, in conspiracy with the crew, 
have run away with the vessel. 

** I have only to add, that Mrs. Hollo\^a^ and my 
daughter Angelina sincerely unite with me in comph- 
ments and condolence ; and I shall be happy if 1 can be 
of any service in the settlement of your affairs. 

** Mrs. HoUoway desires me to say, she would do heM ' 
self the honour of waiting upon you to-morrow, but is 
setting out for Margate. 

** I am, dear madam, 
* Your most obedient and humble servant, 

*• A. T. HOLLOWAT. 

** p. S. Your agent is much to blame for neglecting to 
insure.'' |* *. 

Mrs. Howard, as soon as she had perused this epistle, 
gave it to her nephew, who was reading in the room with 
her when she received it. He showed more emotion on 
reading it than she had done. The coldness of the alder- 
man's letter seemed to strike the boy more than the loss 
of a fortune — ** And this is a friend !" he exclaimed with 
indignation. 

** No, my love,** said Mrs. Howard, with a calm smile, 
** I never thought Mr. HoUoway any thing more than a 
common acquaintance : I hope— I am sure I have chosen 
my friends better." 

Charles fixed an eager, inquiring eye upon his aunt, 
which seemed to say, ^ Did you mean to call me one of 
your friends t" and then he grew very thoughtful. 

** My dear Charles," said the aunt, after nearly a ouar- 
ter of an hour's silence, ** may I know what you have 
been thinking of all this time f" 

» ** Thinking of, ma'am !" said Charles, starting from hie 
reverie — ^* of a great many things— H)f all you have done 
for me — of— of what I could do — ^I don't mean now ; for 
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I know « am a child, and can do nothing— I don*t 
noth$ng. — ^I shall soon be a man, and then I can be a 
physician, or a lawyer, or someihing^^Mr. Russell toU 
me the other day, that if 1 applied myself, i might be 
whaterer I pleased. What would you wish me to be» 
ma'am T — because that's what I will be — if I can.** 

^ Then I wish you to be what you are.** 

^ Oh madam,** said Charles, with a look of great mor 
tification, ^ but that*s nothing. Won*t you make me of 
some use to you 1 — But I beg your pardon, I know yoo 
can*t think about me just now.— Good nig^t,** said he, 
and hurried out of the room* 

The news of the loss of the LiTehr Peggy, with all 
the particulars mentioned in Akierman HoHoway*8 letter, 
appeared in the next day*s newspapers^ and in the suc- 
ceeding paper aTO>eared an advertisement of Mrs. How- 
'aid*s lK>u8e in Portman-square, of her plate, china, fbr- 
nitore, books, &c. — She had never in ainuence disdained 
economy. She had no debts; not a single tiadeamaa 
was a sufferer by her loss. She had always lived within 
her annual income and though her generous disposition 
had prevented her from boaraing money, she had a small 
sum in the funds, which she had prudently reserved for 
any unforeseen exigence. She had also 9j[iBere|Aamoiids 
which had been her mother's, which Mr. Carat, the jew- 
eller, who had new set them, was very willing to por- 
chase. He waited upon Mrs. Howard, in Portman- 
square, to complete the bargain. 

The want or sensibility which Charles showed when 
his aunt was parting with her iewels to Mr. Carat would 
have infallibly ruined him in the opinion of most ladies. 
He took the trinkets up, one by one, without ceremony, 
and examined them, asking his aunt and the jeweller 
Questions about the use and value of diamonde — «bout 
tne working of the mines of Goiconda— sibout the shi* 
ning of diamonds in the dark, observed by the children 
of Cogi Hassan, the rope-maker, in the Arabian Tales— 
about the experiment of Francis the First upon tneiitng 
of diamonds and rubies. Mr. Carat was a Jew, and, 
though extremely cunning, profoundly ignorant. 

**Dat king wash very grand fool, be^ his Bu^sty*s 
pardon," said the Jew, with a shrewd smile; ^but kni»:s 
know better now-a-days.— Heaven bless dere majestii>8.'* 

Charles had a great mind to vindicate the philosophic 
fame of Francis the Firsts but a new idea euddenly 
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■farted into his head. **My dearest aunt,** cried he, 
stopping her hand as she was giving her diamond ear- 
rings to Bir. Carat— ^ stay, my dearest aunt, one instantt 
tin I have seen whether this is a good day for selling 
diamonds.** 

** Oh, my dear young gentleman, noway m de Jewish 
calendar more proper for de porchase,** said the Jew. 

** For the piux^iase ! yes,** said Charles ; ^ but for the 
sale?** 

** My lore*** said his annt, **' sorely you are not so fool- 
ish as to think there are lucky and unlucky days.** 

** No, I don't mean any thing about lucky and nnlocky 
dajTB,** said Charles, running up to consult the barome- 
ter; ^bnt what I mean is not foolish indeed: in some 
book rVe read that the dealers in diamonds buy theot 
wlien the air is li^t, and sell them when it is heavy, ii 
they ean; because their scales are so nice that they 
vary with the change in the atmosphere. Perhaps i 
may not remember exactly the woids, but that*s the 
sense I know : 1*11 look for the words ; I know where* 
aboots to find them.** He jumped upon a chair to gel 
down the book. 

«* But, master Charles,** said the Jew, with a show of 
defeiencet^ will not pretend to make a bargain with 
yoo— I see you know a great deal more than I of dese 



To this flattery Charles made no answer, but continued 
looking for the pessapie he wanted in his book. 

While he was tummg over the leaves, a gentleman, a 
firiend of Mrs. Howard, who had promised her to meet 
Mr. Curaty came in. He was the gentleman formerly 
mentioned by the name of ike traveUer: he was a good 
judge of diamonds, and, what is better, he was a good 
jodge of ^e human heart and understanding. He was 
much pleased with Charies^s ready recollection of the 
btUe knowledge he possessed, with his eagerness to 
make that knowledge of use to his aunt, and more with 
his perfect simphci^ and integrity ; for Charles, after a 
mofnt*tr thought, turned to ihe Jew and said, 

'^Bnt the day ihaA is good for my aunt must be bad for 
yea. The buyers and sellers shoiodd each have fair play. 
Ifr. Carat, your weights should be diamonds, and then 
the du M Bge s in the weight of the air would not signify 
ly or the other.*** 
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Mr. Carat smiled at this speech, bat, suppressing hit 
contempt for the young gentleman, only obsenred* that 
he should most certainly follow Mr. Charleses adnee, 
whenever he wash rich enough to have diamonds for 
weights. 

The traveller drew from his pocket a small book, took 
a pen, and wrote in the title-page of it. For one wka iiitf 
make a good use of it; and, with Mrs. Howard's pennis- 
sion, he gave the book to her nephew. 

** I do not believe," said the ffentieman, ** that that is 
at present another copy in Enmnd : I have just goi tkm 
from France by a private hand.** 

The sale of his aunt*s books appeared to Charlst a 
much more serious afiair than the parting with her dia> 
monds. He understood somethinff of the valne of booki^ 
and he took a sorrowful leavs of many which be bid 
read, and of many more which he had intended to reed» 
Mrs. Howard selected a few for her own use, and aba 
allowed her nephew to select as many for himself as aba 
had done. He observed that there was a beaotiAii editmi 
of Shakspeare, which he knew his aunt liked partiea> 
larly, but which she did not keep, reserving instead of 
it Smith's Wealth of Nations, which woiud in a Aw 
years, she said, be very useful to him. He immedialdy 
offered his favourite Etudes de la Nature to redeem the 
Shakspeare ; but Mrs. Howard would not accept of it, 
because she justly observed, that she could read Shaks- 
peare almost as well without its being in such a k>eautiful 
binding. Her readiness to part with all the luxuries to 
which she had been for many years accustomed, and the 
freedom and openness with which she spoke of all her 
affairs to her nephew, made a great impression upon his 
mind. 

Those are mistaken who think tkat young peoplt 
cannot be interested in these sort of things : if no my»> 
terybe made of the technical parts of business, young 
people easily learn them, and they early take an interest 
m the affairs of their parents, instead of learning to sep^ 
rate their own views irom those of their friends. CbailBs, 
younff as he was at this time, was empk>yed by hu 
aunt frequently to copy, and sometimes to write letters 
of business for her. He drew ont a careful invemoiv 
of al) the furniture before it was disposed of; he loel 
lists of all the books and papers ; and at this work, bow- 
ever tiresomet he was inoeiatigable, because he was on- 
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eonraged by the hope of being useful. This ambition 
had been early excited in his mind. 

When Mrs. Howard had settled her affairs, she took 
a small neat house near Westminster school,* for the 
purpose of a boarding-house for some of the Westminster 
boys. This plan she preferred, because it secured an 
independent means of support, and at the same time en- 
abled her, in some measure, to assist in her nephew's 
education, and to enjoy his company. She was no longer 
able to afford a sufficient salary to a weli-informed pri* 
▼ate tutor; therefore she determined to send Charies te 
Westminster school; and, as he would board with her, 
she hoped to unite by this scheme, as much as possible, 
the advantages of a private and of a pubfic eaucation* 
Mr* Russell desired still to have the care of Mrs. How- 
ard's nephew ; he determined to offer himself as a tutor 
at Westminster school ; and, as his acquirements were 
well known to the literary worM, he was received with 
eagerness. 

. •* My dear boy," said Mrs. Howard to her nephew^ 
when he first went to Westminster, *' I shatt not trouble 
you with a long chapter of advice : do you remember 
that answer of the oracle which seemed to strike you 
80 much the other day, when you were reading the life 
of Cicero !** 

•^Yes," said Charles, "I recollect ii — ^I shall never 
forget it. When Cicero asked how he should arrive at 
the height of glory, the oracle answered, ^By making 
his own genius, and not the opinion of the people, the 
gaide of his hfe.* ^ 

** WeU," said Mrs. Howard, smiling, " if I were your 
oracle, and you were to put the same question to me, 1 
think I should make you nearly the same answer; ex- 
cept that I should change the word genius into good 
sense ; and, instead of the people^ I should say the wari<ff 
which, in ^neral, I think, means all the silly veople of 
one's acauamtance. Farewell : now go to the Westmin- 
ster worW." 

Westminster was quite a new world to young Howard. 
The bustle and noise at first astonished his senses, and 
afanoet confounded his understanding; but he soon grew 
Mciwtomed to the din, and familiarized to the sight of 
ilinDen. At first, he thought himself much inferior to 

* 8w tiM aMtvnt oT Mn. C. rontM, In CHbtanli Lift. 
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all his companions, because practice had giren than Hkm 
power of doing many things with ease which to him ap> 
peaied difficult, merely because he had not been used to 
them. In all their games and plays, either of addieas 
or force, he found himself foiled. In a readiness of re- 
partee, and a certain ease and volubility of cooTersatioBt 
ne perceived his deficiency ; and thoii^ he frequeatly 
was conscious that his ideas were more just, and his ar- 
guments better than those of his companionSt yet be 
could not at first bring out his ideas to advantage, er 
manage his arguments so as to stand his ground againat 
the mixed raillery and sophistry of his schoolfeOows, 
He had not yet the tone of his new society, and be was 
as much at a loss as a traveller in a foreign coontiy, 
before he understands the language of a oeople who art 
vociferating round about him. As fast, nowever, as he 
learned to translate the language of his compaoioiM iato 
his own, he discovered that there was not ao much 
meaning in their expressions as he had been indinsd to 
imagine while they had remained unintelliffibk : but Im 
was good-humoured and good-natured, so tnat, upon the 
whole, he was much likcNl; and even his inferiority, in 
many httle trials of skill, was, perhaps, in his favour. 
He laughed with those that laughed at him, let then 
triumph in his awkwardness, but still persisted iu new 
trials, till at last, to the great surprise of the spectators, 
he succeeded. 

The art of boxing cost him more than all the rest ; 
but as he was neither deficient in courage of mind nor 
activity of body, he did not despair of acquiring the iw* 
cessary skill in this noble science — necessary, we saf« 
for Charles had not been a week at Westminster before 
he was made sensible of the necessity of practising this 
art in his own defence. He had yet a stronger motive; 
he found it necessary for the defence of one who looked 
up to him for protection. 

There was at this time at Westminster, a little boy, 
of the name of Oliver, a Creole, lively, intelligent, open- 
hearted, and affectionate in the extreme, but rather paa- 
sionate in his temner, and adverse to application. His 
literary education bad been strangely neglected befors 
he came to school, so that his ignorance of the conunoa 
rudiments of spellingj, reading, grammar, and arithmetifl^ 
made him the laughing-stock of the school. The poor 
boy felt inexpresMble shame and anguish; his cneek 



Imnifld witii Uushes, when every day in the public class 
he was ndicnled anddisfraced ; but his daik complexion, 
perhaps* prevented those blushes from being noticed by 
his cdmpanions, otherwise they certainly would have 
suppiessed* or would have endeavoured to repress, some 
of their insulting peals of laughter. He snfiered no com* 
plaint or tear to escape him in public ; but his book was 
sometimes blistered ¥ath the tears that fell when nobody 
saw them : what was worse than all the rest, he found 
insonnountaUe difficulties at every step in his gram* 
mar. He was unwilling to apply to any of his more 
learned conmnions for explanations or assistance. He 
began to sink into despair of his own abilities, and to 
imagine that he must for ever remain, what indeed he 
was every day caQed, a dunce. He was usually flogged 
three times a week. Day after day brought no reUef, 
either to his bodily or mental sufibrings : at length his 
honest pride yielded, and he applied to one of the elder 
scholars for he^. The boy to whom he a^^iied whs 
Augustus HoUoway, Alderman HoUoway*!B son, who was 
aclmowledged to be one of the best Latin scholars at 
Westminster. He readily helped Oliver in his exercises, 
but he made him pay most severely for this assistance 
by the most tyrannical usage; and, in all his tyranny, 
he thou^t himself fully justifiable, because little Oliver, 
besides nis other misfortunes, had the misfortune to bo 
a fag. 

There 'may be*-thottgh many schoolboys will, per 
haps, think it scarcely possible— there may be, in the 
compass of the civilized world, some pepons so barbar« 
oosly ignorant as not to know what is meant by the 
term fag. To these it may be necessary to explain, that 
at some English schools it is the custom that. all little 
boys, when they first go to school, should be under the 
dominion of the elder lK)ys. These httle boys are called 
fags, and are forced to wait upon and obey their master- 
companions. Their duties vary in different schools. ] 
have heard of its being customary, in some places^ to 
mako use of a fag regularly in the depth of winter in* 
stead of a warming-pan, and to send the shivering urchin 
through ten or twenty beds successively, to take off the 
chiU of eold for their luxurious masters. They are ex- 
pei^ted in most schools to run of all the elder boys* 
emnds, to be ready at their call, and to do all their high 
behests. They must never complain of being tired» or 
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their complaints will, tt least, never be iogiid«d» b^ 
cause, as the etymology of the word implies, it is tMr 
business to be tired. The substantive /sjf is not to bs 
found in Dr. Johnson's Dictionary i but the verb to fsf 
is there a verb neuter, Arom fatigo, Latin, and is there 
explained to mean, ** to grow weary, to faint with weari- 
ness.** This is ail the satisfaction we can, a(Wr the 
most diligent research, afford the curious and learned 
render upon the subject o( fag$ in generil. 

In particular, Mr. Augustus Holloway took great de* 
light in teasing his fag, little Oliver. One day it hsp- 
paned that young Howard and Holloway were playinc 
at ninepins together, and little Oliver was within a few 
Yards of them, sitting under a tree, with a book upon 
nis knees, anxiouslv tr3ring to make out his lesson. Hol- 
loway, whenever the ninepins were thrown down, called 
to Oliver, and made him come from his book and set 
them up again : this he repeatedly did, in spite of How- 
ard's remonstrances, who alwaya offered to set up th^ 
nine-pins, and who said it teased the poor little fellow 
to call him every minute from what he was about. 

** Yes,** said Holloway, '* I know it teases him— that 
I see plain enough, by his running so fast back to his 
form^ like a hare — there he is, $quattinr again : halkw ? 
halloo ! come, start again here,** cried Holloway ; ** you 
haven't done yet : bring me the bowl, halloo !** 

Howard did not at afi er^oy the the diversion of hunt- 
ing the \yooT boy about in this manner, and he said, with 
some indignation, ** How is it possible, Holloway, that 
the boy can get his lesson if you interrupt him every 
instant Y'* 

** Pooh ! what signifies his foolish lesson f* 

** It Hignifles a great deal to him,** replied Howaid : 
** you know what he suffered this morning because he 
had not it.** 

** Suffered ! why, what did he suffer 1** said Holloway, 
upon whose memory the sufferings of others msdf> no 
very deep impression. ** O, ay, true — you mean, he was 
Hogged : more sliame for him ! — why did not he miDd 
and get his lesson better 1** 

** I had not time to understand it rightly,** said Oliver, 
with a deep sigh ; ** and 1 don*t think 1 shall have ti»t 
to-day either.** 

** More shame for you,** repealed Holloway : ** 111 
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by any bet on eaifh I get all you hare tafet in tliree 
muMitee.** 

** Ah, youy to be suTe,** said Olhrer, in a tone of gieal 
faomiliation; ''but then yon know what a difference 
thete is between you and me.* 

HoUoway misunderstood him ; and thinking he meant 
to alhide to the difference in their age, instead of the dif- 
lerenoe in their abilitios answeied sharply, 

** When I was your a^ do yon think I was such a 
dance as yon are, pray t^ 

**No, that I am sure yon never were," said Oliver ;. 
** but perhaps you had some good father or mother, or 
somebody who taught you a little before you came to 



** I don*t remember any thing about that,** retried Hoi- 
loway ; **I don*t know who was so good as to teach me, 
hot I know I was so good as to learn fast enough, which 
is a goodness. Pre a notion^ some folks will never have 
to boiwt of— so trot, and fetch the bowl for me, do yoo 
bevy and set up the ninepins. You*ve sense enough to 
do that, have not youl and as for your lesson, PU drive 
tint into your head by-and-by, if I can," addc^ he, rap- 
ping with his knuckles upon the y ttle boy*s head. 

''As to my lesson," said the boy, putting aside his 
bead from the insulting knuckles; "I had rather try and 
make it out by myself, if I can." 

** If you can !" repeated HoUoway, sneering ; ** but we 
an know you can*t. 

** Why canH he, Mr. HoUoway !" exclaimed Howard, 
with a raised voice, for he was no longer master of hie 
indigMlion. 

"Why can*t he!" repealed HoUoway, lookii^ round 
npon Howard with a mixture of surprise and insolence. 
"You must answer that question yourself, Mr. Howard : 
1 say he can*t." 

** And I say he can, and he shall," replied Howard ; 
''and he «Mf have time to learn; he*s willing and, ni 
answer for it, able to learn ; and he shaU not be caUed 
a dunce; and he shaU have time; and he shaU have 



••Shall! shall! shaU!" retorted HoUoway, vocilerat- 
ing with a passion of a different sort from Howard*s. 
^Ptav, sir, who aUowed you to say skdi to met and 
liow dare tou to talk in this here style to me about kia* 
tion !— and what business have you» I should he glad le 
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know, to mterfare between me and my fag I VTbH 
right have you to him or his time either 1 And if 1 
choose to call him a dmice forty times a day, what then I 
he is a dunce, and he will be a dunce to the end of his 
days, I say, and who is there thinks proper to contradict 
met** 

**!,** said Howard, firmly; *^ and 1*11 do more than con 
tradict you— 1*11 prove that you are mistaken. 01iv«r, 
bring ]^our book to me.** 

'* Oliver, stir at your peril !** cried HoUoway. clenchiag 
his fist with a menacing gesture : nobody afaAll give any 
help to my fag but my^lf, sir,** added he to Howard. 

*^ I am not going to help him, I am only going to prors 
to him that he may do it without your help," said How* 
ard. 

The little boy sprang forward at these words for hii 
book ; but his tormentor caught hold of him, and, puUiag 
him back, said, ** He*s my lag ! do you recollect* airy ht*s 
my fagr* 

** Fag or no fag,** cried Howard, ** you shall not naka 
a slave of him^** 

** I wiU ! I shall ! I will !** cried Holloway, woriied up 
to the height of tyrannical fmrv : ^ 1 will hiake a alave oi 
him, if I cnoose it — a negro-slave, if I please !** 

At the sound of negro-slave, the little Creole burst into 
tears. Howard sprang forward to free him from his 
tyrant*s grasp : Holloway struck Howard a furious Mow, 
which made him stagger backwards. 

** Ay,*' said Holloway, ** learn to stand your ground 
and fight before you meddle with me, I advise you.** 

Holloway was an experienced pugilist, and be knew 
that Howard was not ; but before his defiance had mu 
caped his lips, he felt his blow returned, and a battle an* 
sued. Howard fought with all his soil; but the My 
has something to do, as well as the soul, in the art of 
boxing, and his body was not yet a match for his adver* 
Bary*8. After receiving more blows than Holloway, per* 
haps, could have borne, Howard was brought to the 
ground. 

** Beg my pardon, and promise never to interfere be* 
tween me and my fag any more,*' said Holloway, stand- 
ing over him triumphant : ** ask my pardon.** 

** Never,** said the Tillen hero : ** 1*11 fight you again, 
in the same cause, whenever you please ;! can*t have a 
batters** and he struggled to nae. 
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SeTeral boye had, by this time, gathered round the 
combatants, and many admired the fortitude and spirit 
of the Tanqcdshed, though it is extremely difficult to boys, 
if not to men, to sympathize with the beaten. Every- 
body called out that Howard had had enough for that 
night ; and though he was willing to have renewed the 
bttfle, his adversary was withheld by the omnipotence 
of public opinion. As to the cause of the combat, some 
few inured into its merits, but many more were con- 
tent with seeing the fray, and with hearing, vaguely, that 
it began about Mr. Howard's having interfered with Mr, 
HoUoway's fag in an impertinent manner. 

Howard's face was so much disfigured, and his clothes 
were so much stained with blood, that he did not wish 
to present himself such a deplorable spectacle before his 
aunt ; besides, no man likes to be seen, especially by a 
iroman, immediately after he has been beaten; there- 
fore, he went directly to bed as soon as he got home, 
but desired that one of his companions, who boarded at 
Mrs. Howard's, would, if his aunt inquired for him at 
supper, tell her " that he had been beaten in a boxing- 
match, but hoped to be more expert after another lesson 
or two." This lady did not show her tenderness to her 
nephew by wailing over his disaster : on the contrary, 
she was pleased to hear that he had fought in so good a 
canse. 

The next morning, as soon as Howard went to school, 
he saw httle Oliver watching eagerly for him. 

**Mr. Howard — Charles," said he, catching hold of 
Idm ; ^I've one word to say: let him call me dunce, or 
slave, or nent), or what he will, don't you mind any more 
about me— ^ can't bear to see it," said the affectionate 
ehfld: ^I'd rather have the blows myself, only I know I 
eould not bear them as you did." 

CNiver turned aside his head, and Howard, in a playful 
voice, said, ** Why, my little Ohver, I did not think you 
were such a coward : you must not make a coward of 

»." 

No sooner did the boys go out to play in the evening, 
_feuii Howard csdled to Oliver, in Holloway's hearing, and 
said, ** If you want any assistance from me, remembert 
Fkn ready." 

** Yon may be ready, but you are not able," cried Hol- 
lowly, **to give him any assistance— iherefore^ you*d 
kettsr be qniet : remember last nifi^t." 
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** I do remember it perfectly,** said Howvd, ctAmOtf. 

^And do yoa want any morel — Come, then. 111 tdl 
you what, VA box with you every day, if yam plaaaei wai 
when yoa have conquered tne^ you shall have my ftf al 
to yowsell^ if you please ; but till then, yo« ilttll Mve 
nothing to do with nim.** 

** I take you at your word,** said Howard, and a aoooai 
batUe begsui. As we do not delight in fields of btttUsbOr 
hope to excel, like Homer, in describing variety d 
wounds, we shall content ourselves with reiaUnf ttili 
after five pitched battles, in which Oliver's champioa r^ 
ceived bruises of all shapes and sizes, and of every dndt 
of black> blue, men, axra yeUow, his uncon^oerad niit 
stiU maintained the justice of his cause, and with as m 
a voice as at first he challenged his constantly Tictonoa 
antagonist to a sixth combat* 

^ f thought you had learned by this time,* said thi 
successful pugilist, ^ that Augustus HoUoway is not Is 
he €onauered by one of w^man breed,^ To this tam 
Howard made no reply; but whether it urged him toti- 
perior exertion, or whether the dear-bou^t experieaoe 
of the five preceding days had taught him all the cantaoi 
that expenence only can teach, we cannot deteraunes 
but, to tne surprise of all the spectators, and to the livdj 
joy of Oliver, the redoubted Holloway was brought, afto 
an obstinate struggle, fairly to the ground. Kveirbody 
sympathized with the generous victor, who iramematelf 
assisted his fallen adversary to rise, and offered his hand 
in token of reconciliation. Augustus Holloway, stunned 
by his fall, and more by his defeat, returned from the 
field of battle as fast as the crowd would let him, who 
stopped him continually with their impertinent astoaiab- 
ment and curiosity; for though the boasted unconquera- 
ble hero had pretty evidently received a black eye, not 
one person would oelieve it without looking close in hii 
faee^ and many would not trust the information of their 
own senses, but pressed to hear the news confirmed by 
the reluctant lips of the unfortunate Augustus. In tM 
mean time, Uttle Oliver, a fag no longer, exulting ia bit 
liberty, clapped his joyful hands, sang, and caper^ rosd 
his deliverer ** And now,** said he, fixing bis grateftd, 
affectionate eyes upon Howard) ^vou will suffer no 
more for me ; and, if y ou*ll let me, 1*11 be your fag. Do, 
will you I pray let me ! 1*11 run of your errands belbra 
you can say one, two, three, and away : only whietle far 
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ne,** said he, whistling) ** and TU hear you, whererer I 
iBK If you only hold up your finger when you want 
me, Vm sure I bhall see it ; and TU always set up your 
unepins, and fly for your ball, let me be doing what I 
wilL May I be your fdg V 

** Be my friend r said Howard, taking Olirer in his 
anns, with emotion which prevented him from articulat- 
ing' any other words. The word friend went to the Ut- 
ile Cieole's heart, and he clung to Howard in silence. 
To coo^ete his happiness, httle OUver this day obtained 
permission to board at Mrs. Howard's, so tluit he was 
■ow constantiy to be with his protector. Howard's 
finendship was not merely the sudden enthusiasm of a 
moment; it wais the steady, persevering choice of a 
iMumly mind, not the caprice of a schoolboy. Regularly, 
every evenir^, OUver brought his books to his friend, 

«iiM$yer was too busy to attend to him. OUver was de- 
ted to find that he understood Howard's manner of 
egpiaining : his own opinion of himself rose with the 
opBion which he saw ms instructer had of his abiUties. 
He was convinced that he was not doomed lo be a dunce 
for life ; his ambition was rekindled ; his industry was 
encouraged by hope, and rewarded by success. He no 
longer expected daily punishment, and that worst of aU 
pmushments, disgrace. His heart wag Ught, his spirits 
rose, his countenance brightened with intelligence, aiki 
resumed its natural vivaci^ ; to his masters and his com- 
panions he appeared a new creature. ^ What has in- 
^Mred you I" said one of his masters to him one day, sur- 
prised at the rapid development of his understanding — 
** what has inspired you I" 

*^ My good genius," said the Uttle boy, pointing to 
Howard. 

Howard had some merit in giving up a good deal of 
his time to OUver, because he knew the value of time, 
and he had not quite so much as he wished for himself. 
The day was always too short for him ; every moment 
was employed ; his active mind went from one thing to 
another, as if it did not know the possibiUty of idleness, 
dd as if he had no idea of any recreation but in a change 
of emplojrment. Not that he was always poring over 
books, bat his mind was active, let him be about what 
he would; and, as hia exertions were always voluntary, 
there was not that opposition in his opinion between ihe 
ideas of play and work, wluch exists so strongly in the 
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'tween the young nobleman and his eon. It was one of 
those useful friendships, one of those fortunate con«» 
nezions, which some parents consider as the peculiar 
advantage of a public school. Lord Rawson^s example 
already powerfully operated upon his young friend's 
mind, and this intimacy was most likely to have a de«» 
cisive influence upon the future destiny of Augustus. 
Augustus was the son of an alderman. Lord Rawson 
was two years older than Holloway^had lefi school— 
had been at college — ^had driven both a curricle and a 
barouche, and had gone through all the gradations of 
coachmanship— was a man, and had seen the world. How 
many things to excite the ambition of a schoolboy! 
Augustus was impatient for the moment when he might 
^ be what he admired.*' The drudgery of Westminster* 
the oonfiucment, the ignominious appellation of a hoy^ 
were all insupportable to this young man* He had ob- 
tained from his father a promise that he should leave 
achool in a few months ; but these months appeared to 
him an age. It was rather a misfortune to Hollowav 
that he was so far advanced in his Latin and (ireek 
studies, for he had the less to do at school ; his school- 
business quickly despatched, his time hung upon his 
hands. He never thought of literature as an amusement 
for his leisure hours ; he hud no idea of improving him- 
self farther in general science and knowledge. He was 
told that his education was nearly at an end ; he believed 
it was pUte finished, and he was glad of it, and glad it 
was so well over. In the idle time that hung upon his 
hands, during this intermediate state at Westminster, he 
heartily regretted Uiathe could not commence his manly 
career by learniug to drive — to drive a curricle. Lora 
Rawson had carried him down to the country, the last 
summer vacation, in liis dog^art^ driven randofn-tandem* 
The reins had touched his fingers* The whip had been 
committed to his hand, and he longed for a repetition of 
these pleasures. From the windows of the house in 
Westminster where he boarded, HoUoway at every idle 
moment lolled, to enjoy a view of every carriage and of, 
every coachman that passed. 

Mr. Supine, Mr. Holloway*s tutor, used, at these leisure 
moments, to employ himself with practising upon the 
Cterman flute, and was not sorry to oe relieved from his 

SipiFs conversation. Sometimes it was provoking to 
e amateur in music to be interrupted by the exchuna* 
Vol. I.— R 
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tion8 of hi8 pupil ; but h^^pt his eyes steadily opon hk 
music-book, and contented tiimself with recommeiidiiif 
a difficult pansage, when Mr. Holloway*s raptures about 
horses, and coachmanship, and driving well in hand, 
offended his musical ear. Mr. Supine was, both fttNB 
nature and fashion, indolent ; the trouble of reproving or 
of guiding his pupil was too much for him ; besides, be 
was sensible that the task of watching, contradicting, and 
thwarting a young gentleman, at Mr. HoUoway's tine 
of hfe, would have been productive of the most disagree- 
able scenes of altercation, and could possibly have no 
effect upon the gentleman's character, which, he pre- 
sumed, was perfectly well formed at this time. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hollo way were well satisfied with his improve- 
ments. Mr. Suphie was on the best terms imaginable 
with the whole family, and thought it his business to 
keep himself well with his pupil ; especially as he had 
some secret hope that, through Mr. HoUoway's interest 
with Lord Rawson, and through Lord Rawson^B influence 
with a youn^ nobleman who was Just going abroad, he 
might M invited as a travelling companion in a tourupoo 
the continent. His taste for music and painting nad 
almost raised him to the rank of a connoisseur : an ama- 
teur he modestly professed himself, and he was fre- 
quently stretched in elegant esHe upon a sofa, already in 
revery in Italy, while his pupil was conversing out of 
the window, in no very elegant dialect, with the driver 
of a stage-coach in the neighboiirhuod. Young Hollo- 
way was almost as familiar with thi» roachnian as with 
his father's groom, who, during Iuk visits at home, sup- 
plied the place of Mr. Supine, in advancing his education. 
The stage-coachman so effectually wrought u[H>n the 
ambition of Augustus, that his desire to learn to Jrw 
became uncontrollable. The coachman, partly by en- 
treaties, and partly by the mute eloquence of a crown, 
was prevailed upon to promise, that, if Hollo wsy could 
manage it without his tutor's knowledge, he vhoukl 
ascend to the honours of the box, and at least have the 
satisfaction of seeing some f^iwd driving. 

Mr. Supine was soon invited to a private concert, at 
which Mrs. Holloway was expected, and at which her 
daughter Miss Angehna Hollo way was engaged to per- 
form. Mr. Supine's judicious applause of this young 
lady's execution wau one of his greatest recommenda- 
ttons to the whole family, at least to the female part of 
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It: he cocdd not, therefore, decline an invitation to this 
concert. Holloway complained of a sore throat, and de- 
nied to be excused from accompanying his tutor, add« 
ing, with his usual pohteness, that ''music was Uie 
greatest bore in nature, and especially Angelina's mu- 
SK.** For the night of the concert Holloway had ar- 
ranged his plan with the stage-coachman. Mr. Supine 
dressed, and then practised upon the German flute till 
towards nine o'clock in the evening. Holloway heard 
the stage-coach rattling through the street, while his tu« 
tor was yet in the middle of a long concerto : the coach- 
man was to stop at the public-house, about ten doors off, 
to take up parcels and passengers, and there he was to 
wait for Holloway ; but he had given him notice that he 
could not wait many minutes. 

<«You may practise the rest without book, in the 

' chair, as you are going to street, qttUe at your easc^ 

Mr. Supine," said Holloway to his tutor. 

'^ Faith, so I can, and I'll adopt your idea, for it's quite a 
novel thing, and may take, if the fellows will only carry 
one steady. Good night : I'll mention your sore throat 
properly to Mrs. Holloway." 

No sooner were the tutor and his German flute safely 
raised upon the chairmen's shoulders, than his pupil re- 
covered from his sore throat, ran down to the place 
where the stage was waiting, seized the stage-coachman's 
down-stretched hand, sprang up, and seated himself tri- 
umphant upon the coach-box. 

•* Never saw a cleverer fellow," said the coachman • 
«* now we are off." 

** Give me the reins, then," said Holloway 

•*Not till we are out o' town," said the coachman: 
**■ when we get off the stones, well see a Uttie of your 
driving." 

When they got on the turnpike-road, Holloway impa- 
tiently seized the reins, and was as much gratified by this 
coachman's praises of his driving as ever he had been 
by the applauses he had received for his Latin verses. 
A taste for vulgar praise is the most dangerous taste a 
young man can have ; it not only leads him into vulgar 
company, but it puts him entirely in the power of his 
companions, whoever they may happen to be. Augustus 
HoUoway, seated beside a coachman, became, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a coachman hims<ilf; he caught, |Qd 
^ried in catching, all his companion's slang, and with 

R2 
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his language canglit all his ideas. The coachman talked 
with rapture of some young gentleman's horses whi^ 
he had lately seen ; and said that, if he was a gentleman, 
there was nothing he should pride himself so much upoa 
as his horses. Holloway, as he was a gentleman, deter- 
mined to have the finest horses that could be had for 
money, as soon as he should become bis own master. 

** And then,** continued the coachman, ** if 1 was t 
gentleman bom, IM never be shabby in the matters of 
wages and perquisites to them that be to look after my 
horses, seeing that horses can't be properly looked after 
for nothing." 

** Certainly not," agreed the young gentleman: **mf 
friend, Lord Rawson, I know, has a prodigious smart 
groom, and so will I all in good time." 

^ To be sure," said the coachman ; ** but it was not in 
regard to grooms I was meaning, so much as in regard to 
a coachman, which, I take it, is one of the first persons 
to be considered in a really grand family, seeing how 

Seat a trust is placed in him--(mind, sir, if you please, 
e turn at the comer, it's rather sharp)— seeing bow 
great a trast is placed in him, as I was observing, a good 
coachman is worth his weight in gold." 

Holloway had not leisure to weigh the solidity of this 
observation ; for the conversation was now interrupted 
by the sound of a postchaise, which drove rapidly by. 

** The job and four !" exclaimed the coachman, with 
as many oaths '' as the occasion required,^ 

** Why did you let it pass us !" And with enthusiasm, 
which forgot all ceremony, he snatched the whip from 
his young companion, and, seizing the reins, drove at a 
fhrious rate. One of the chaise postillions luckily dropped 
his whip. They passed the job and four; and the 
coachman, having redeemed his honour, resigned once 
more the reins to Holloway, upon his promising not to 
let the job and four get ahead of them. The postillions 
were not without ambition : the men called to each other 
and to their horses ; the horses caught some portion of 
their masters' spirit, and began to gain upon the coach. 
The passengers in the coach put out their heads, and fe* 
male voices screamed in vain. All these terrors in- 
creased the sport; till at length, at a narrow part of tht 
Toad, the rival coachman and postiUions bazanled eveiy 
thin|flr for precedency. Holloway was desperate in pro- 
portion to his ignorance. The coachman attempted lo 
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4Bnatch the reins, but, missing his grasp, he shortened 
those of the ofif-hand horse, and drew them the wronff 
way : the coach ran upon a bank, and was 0Tertume£ 
HoUoway was dismayed and silent; the coachman 
poured forth a torrent of abuse, sparing neither friend 
nor foe ; the complaints of the female passengers were 
so incoherent, and their fears operated so much upon 
their imagination, that, in the first moments of confu- 
sion, each asserted that she had broken either an arm oi 
a leg, or fractured her skull. 

The moon, which had shone bright in the beginning 
of the evening, was now under a cloud, and the darkness 
increased the impatience of the various complainers ; at 
length a lantern was brought from the turnpike-house, 
which was near the spot where the accident happened. 
As soon as the light came, the ladies looked at eadi 
other, and after they had satisfied themselves that no 
material injury had been done to their clothes, and that 
their faces were in no way disfigured, they began to re- 
cover from their terrors, and were brought to allow thai 
all their limbs were in good preservation, and that they 
had been too hasty in declaring that their skulls were 
fractured. Holloway laughed loudly at all this, and 
joined in all the wit of the coachman upon the occasion. 
The coach was lifted up; the passengers got in; the 
coachman and Holloway mounted the box, when, just as 
they were setting off the coachman heard aVoice crying 
to mm to stop. He listened, and the voice, which seemed 
to be that of a person in great pain, again called for 
assistance. 

*' irs the mulatto woman,^ said the coachman : " we 
forgot her in the bustle. Lend me hold of the lantern* 
and stand at the horses' heads, while 1 see after her," 
added the coachman, addressing himself to the man w1h> 
had come from the turnpike-house. 

'* I sha'n't stir for a mulatto^ 1 promise you," said H<^ 
loway, brutally : '' she was on the top of the coach, wasnt 
she ? She must have had a fine hoist I*' 

The poor woman was found to be much hurt : she had 
been thrown from the top of the coach into a ditch» 
which had stones at the bottom of it. She had notbeea 
able to make herself heard by anybody, while the ladies* 
loud complaints continued ; nor had she been able long 
to call for any assistance, for she had been stunned by 
ber fall, and had not recovered her senses for ubaj 
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minutes. She was not able to stand; bat when the 
coachman held her up, she put her hand to her head, and 
in broken English, said she felt too ill to trarel further 
that night. 

** You shall have an inside place, if youMl pluck op ycm 
heart ; and you'll find yourself better with the motion of 
the coach.** 

'^What, is she hurt— the mulatto woman 1—1 say, 
eoachy, make haste,** cried Holloway, ** 1 want to be 
off.** 

** So do I,** said the coachman, '^but we are not likelv 
to be off yet : here's this here poor woman can*t stand, 
and is all over bruises, and won*t ftet into the inside of 
the coach, though 1 offered her a place.** 

Holloway, who imagined that the sufferings of all who 
were not so rich as himself could be bought off for 
money, pulled out a handful of silver, and leaning from 
the coach-box, held it towards the fainting woman ;— 
^Here's a shilling for every bruise at least, my good 
woman :'* — but the woman did not hear him, for she 
was very faint. The coachman was forced to carry her 
to the turnpike-house, where he left her, telling the peo- 
ple of the house that a return chaise would call for her 
m an hour's time, and would carry her either to the next 
stage, or back to town, whichever she pleased. Hollo- 
way's diversion for the rest of the ni^bt was spoiled, not 
because he had too much sympathy with the poor woman 
that was hurt, but because he had been delayed so long 
by the accident, that he lost the pleasure of driving into 
the town of * * * *. He had intended to have gone the 
whole stage, and to have returned in the Job and four. 
This scheme had been arranged before he set out by his 
friend the coachman ; but the postillions in the job and 
four having won the race, and made the best of their way, 
had now returned, and met the coach about two miles 
from the turnpike-house. 

** So,'* said Holloway, *^I must descend, and get home 
before Mr. Supine wakens from his first sleep. *^ 

Holloway called at the turnpike-house, to inquire alter 
the mulatto ; or rather one of the postillions stopped as 
he had been desired by the coachman, to take her up to 
town, if she was able to go that night. 

The postillion, aAer he had spoken to the woman, came 
to the chaise-door, and told Holloway ** that he could 
hardiy understand what she said, she talked such oil* 
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landiah English ; and that he coold not make out where 
ahe wanted to be carried to.** 

** Ask the name of some of her friends in town,** cried 
Hollo way, ^ and donH let her keep us here all night*** 

** She has no friends, as I can find," replied the pos- 
tillion, " nor acquaintance neither.** 

*' Well, who does she belong to then !'* 

*' She belongs to nobody — she's quite a stranger in 
thede parts, and doesn't know no more than a child where 
to go in all London ; she only knows the Christian name 
of an old gardener, where she lodged she says.** 

^ What would she have us to do with her, then !** said 
Holioway. ** Drive on, for I shall be late.** 

The postillion, more humane than Holioway, exclaimed, 
*' No, master, no ! — it's a sin to leave her upon the road 
this ways, though she's no Christian, as we are, poor 
copper-coloured soul ! I was once a stranger m3rself in 
LorCorij without a sixpence to bless myself; so I know 
what it is, master.** 

The good-natured postillion returned to the mulatto 
woman. ** Mistress,** said he, *' l*d fain see ye safe 
home, if you could but think of the t*other name of that 
gardener that you mentioned lodging with; because 
Uiere be so many Pauls in London town, that I should 
never find your Paul, as you don't know neither the 
name of his street — ^but I'll tell ye now all the streets 
I'm acquainted with, and that's a many: do you stop 
me, mistress, when I come to the right ; for you're sadly 
bruised, and I won't see you left this ways on the road." 

He then named several streets ; the mulatto woman 
stopped him at one name which she recollected to be the 
name of the street in which the gardener hved. The 
woman at the turnpike-house, as soon as she heard the 
street in which he lived named, said she knew this gard» 
ener ; that he had a large garden about a mile off, and 
that he came from London early almost every morning 
with his cart, for garden-stuff for the market : she ad- 
Tised the mulatto woman to stay where she was that 
mght, and to send to ask the gardener to come on to the 
tompike-house for her in the morning. The postillion 
promised to go to the gardener's ** by the first break of 
day*** The woman raised her head to bless him ; and 
the impatient Holioway loudly called to him to return to 
his horses, swearing that he would not give him ons 
farthing for himself if he did not. 
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The anxiety which HoUoway felt to eseape deCeetiei 
kept him in pain ; but HoUoway never measured or esti- 
mated his pleasures and his pains ; therefore he nerer 
discovered that» even upon the most selfish calcalatioi» 
he had paid too dear for the pleasure of sitting' upon a 
coach-box for one hour. 

It was two o'clock in the morning before the chaise 
arrived in town, when he was set down at the house at 
which the stage-coach put up, walked home, got in at 
his bedchamber window— his bedchamber was upon the 
ground-floor. Mr. Supine was fast asleep, and his pupil 
triumphed in his successful frotU. 



While HoUoway, in his dreams, was driving again, 
and again overturning stage coaches, young Howara, in 
his less manly dreams» saw Dr. B., the head master of 
Westminster school, advancing towards him, at a publir 
examination, with a pria» n^dal in his hand, which 
tunied, HowEurd thought, as he looked upon it, first into 
the face of his aunt, smiting upon him; then into a 
striking hkeness of his tutor, Mr. Russell, who also 
smiled upon him; and then changed into the head of 
httle Oliver, whose eyes seemed to sparkle with joy. 
Just at the instant, Howard awoke, and openin|^ his eyes, 
saw Oliver's face close to him, laughing heartily. 

^ Why,** exclaimed Oliver, ^ you seized my head with 
both your hands when I came to waken you: what 
eouki you be dreaming of, Charles I" 

^ I dreamed 1 took you for a medaU and I was right 

flad to have hold of you," said Howard, laughing; ** but 
shall not get my medal by dreaming about it. What 
o'clock is it I I shall be ready in half a second.** 

^ Ay^ said Ohver, "1 won't tell you what o'clock it 
is till you're dressed: make haste; I've been up this 
half-hour, and I've got every thing ready, and I've car- 
ried the little table, and all your books, and the pen and 
ink, and all the things, out to our seat ; and f he son 
shines upon it, and every thin^ looks cheerful, and youll 
have a full hour to work, for it's only half after five." 

At the back of Mrs. Howard's house there was a 
little garden ; at the end of the garden was a sort of 
root-house, which Oliver had cleaned out, and which he 
dignified by the title of the seat. There were sonoie pola 
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ot fenninms and mjitles kept in it. with Mrs. GtowiiA 
pennission, by a gardener, who lired next door to hei^ 
and who frequently came to work in her garden. Oliver 
watered the geianinma, and picked off the dead leavesy 
while Howara was writingat the little table which had 
been prepared for him. Howard had at this time two 
|;nmd woiks in hand, on which he was enthusiasticalbf 
intent : he was translating the little French bodi whm 
the tniveUer had giren to him ; and he was writing «» 
esstaiforaffrizA. The yoong gentlemen at Westminster 
were engaged in writipg essays for a periodical paper; 
and Dr. B. had promised to give a pnae medal as the 
reward for that essay, which he, and a jury of critics, to 
be chosen from among the boys themsehres, should pio- 
noonce to be the best composition. 

** I won't talk to you, I won't intermpt yon,** said 
Oliver to Howard ; ** but only answer me one qaestiDa: 
what is yoor essay about!" 

Howard pot his finger np(m his Iqis, and shook lua 



'^ I assure you I did not look, thoq^ I longed to peep 
at it this morning before you were i^ Pray» Chane% 
do you think 1 slnJl ever be able to write essays r* 

** To be sure,** said Howard : ^ why not f* 

**Ah,** said OliTer, with a fo^ ** because Fve no 
geniiB, you know.** 

'^Bitf,** said Howard, ^hare yon not found out ttot 
jroa could do a great many thiqgs that you thought yoi 
ooiild not do T** 

** Ay, thank you for that : but then, you know, thooo 
are & sort of things whidi can be dme witfaool 



•"And what ere the things,** leplied Howard, « whidk 
cannot be done without genioBf* 

^ 0,a great,^7eaf many, I believe,** said Oliver: ^ yoa 
know HoQoway said so." 

** But we are not forced to believe it, becaiBie HoBo- 
way saidso,aae wel Besides, a ^r—f wgwy lteymiy 
■lean ai^ tiling, buckling your shMS, or putting on your 
hit, for instance.** 

(kiver laRghed at this, and said, "^These, to be sare, 
are not the sort of things that can't be done withoal 



'■What are flw aoit of tfaii^gsr' vapeatad Howard. 

R3 
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** Let ns, now Pve the pen in my hand, make a list of 
them." 

** Take a longer bit of paper." 

** No, DO, the list will not be so very long as yon think 
it will. What shall I put first 1 — make haste for I am in 
a hurrv." 

'^Well — ^writing, then^writing, I'm sm^ reqoires 
genius." 

" Why r 

'* Because I never could write, and Pve often tried 
and tried to write something, but I never coold ; because 
I've no genius for it." 

** What did you try to write t" said Howard. 

^ Why, letters," said Oliver : *' mv uncle and my aant* 
and my two cousins desired I would write to them regu- 
larly once a fortnight ; but I never can make out a lettec^ 
and I'm always sorry when letter- writing day comes ; 
and if I sit thinking and thinking for ever so long, 1 can 
find nothing to say. I used always to beg a beginmng 
from somebody ; but then, when I've got over the besin- 
idng, that's only three or four lines ; and if I stretch it 
out ever so much, it won't make a whole letter ; and 
what can I put in the middle t There's nothing but that 
lam welly and hope they are all well; or else, Bkat I am 
learning Latin, asy&u desired, dear uncle f and am forward 
in my English, l*he end I can manage well enough, be- 
cause therelB duty and love to send to everybody ; and 
about the post is just going out, and believe me to he in 
haste, your dutiful ar^ affectionate nephew. Bat then," 
^ntinued little Oliver, " this is all nonsense, 1 know, and 
Fm ashamed to write such bad fetters. Now yomr pen 

Soes on, scratch, scratch, scratch, the moment yon sit 
own to it ; and yon can write three pages of a nice, 
long, good letter, while I am writing ' My dear vnde 
Jolm^ and that's what I call having a genius for writing, 
onder how you came by it : could you write good 
ters when you were of my age ?" 
** 1 never wrote any letters at your age," said Howard. 
•• O, how happy you must have been ! But then, if 
you never learned, how comes it that you can write 
them now 1 How can you always find something to 
sayt" 

*' I never write but when I have something to say ; 
and you know, when you had something^ to say last post 
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about Easter holydays, your pen, Oliver, went scratchf 
scratch, scratch, as fast as anybody*s.'* 

*' So it did," cried Oliver ; " but then the thing is, I'm 
forced to write when I've nothing about the holydays to 
say." 

" Forced ?" 

** Yes, because Pm afraid my uncle and cousins should 
be angry if 1 didn't write." 

** Pm sure I*m much obliged," said Howard, ** to my 
dear aunt, who never forced me to write : she always 
said, ' Never write, Charles, but when you like it ;* and I 
nev3r did. When I had any thing to say, that is, any 
tiling to describe, or any reasons to give upon any sub* 
ject, or any questions to ask which I very much wished 
to have answered, then you know I could easily write, 
because I had nothing to do but to write down just th6 
words which I should have said if I had been speakinp^.* 

'* But I thought writing was quite a different thmg 
from speaking, because in writing there must be sen- 
tences, and long sentences, and fine sentences, such 8S 
there are in books." 

** In same books," said Howard, ** but not in all." 

** Besides," continued Oliver, ^'one person's speaking Is 
quite different from another person's speaking. Now I 
believe 1 make use of a great number of odd words, and 
▼ulgar expressions, and bad English, which 1 learned 
from being with the servants, I believe, at home. Yov 
have never talked to servants, Charles, I dare say, for 
you have not one of their words." 

** No," said Charles, '* never ; and my aunt took m 
great deal of pains to prevent me from hearing any of 
Uieir conversation; therefore it was impossible that I 
should catch — ^ ^ 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of old Paul thtt gardener. 

** So, Paul," cried little Oliver, •• I*ve been doing your 
work for you this morning ; Pve watered all the gera- 
niums, and put the Indian com in the sun ; what kepi 
you so late in your bed thus fine morning, Paul ? fy, 
Paul !" 

•* You would not say fy, master," replied Paul, " if 
jHOu knew how early I had been out of my bed, this 
oioniinff : I was abniad afore sunrise, so I was, master.** 

**And why didn't you come to work then, Paul! 
You shall not have the wateriug-pot till you tell me: 
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doii*t look 80 grave aboat it ; yoa know yoa most snile 
when I please, Paul/' 

** I can't smile just now, master," said old Pan!; bat 
he smiled, and then told Ohver, that '* the reaaon he 
could not smile was, that he was a Uttle sick at heart, 
with just coming from the nishi of a poor soul who had 
\ieen sadly bruised by a fall from the top of the stase 
which was overturned last night. She was left all nim 
at the pike, and as she had no other friends, ahe sent for 
me by a return chay4x)y, and I went for her, andbroo^t 
her home in my covered cart to my good woman, which 
vhe liked with good reason, better ten to one than the 
«tage. And she's terribly black and Uue, and does not 
•eem quite right in her head to my fancy." 

^ I wish we could do something for her," said Howard. 
^ As soon as Mr. Russell is up, I'll ask him to go with m 
to see her. We will call as we go by to school this 
iBoming." 

** But, master," said the gardener, ^ I should warn je 
beforehand, that mayhap you maynt pitv her so much, 
for she's rather past her best days ; and bad most have 
been her best, for she's swarthy, and not like one of tins 
country ; she comes from over the seas, and th^ call 
her a — a— not quite a negro." 

** A mulatto ! — i like her the better," cried Oliver, ** for 
aiy nurse was a mulatto. Til go and waken Mr. Rossell 
this instant, for I'm sure he'll not be angry." He ran 
away to Mr. Russell, who was not angry at being 
awakened, but dressed himself almost as expeditiously 
as Oliver wished, and set out immediately with his popils, 
delighted to be the companion of their benevolent 
schemes, instead of being the object of their fear and 
hatred. Tutors may inspire affection, even thoogh they 
have the misfortune to be obliged to teach Greek and 
Latin.* 

When the boys arrived at the gardener's, they found 
the poor mulatto woman lying upon a bed, in a small 
dose room, which was so full of smoke, when they 
came in, that they could hardly breathe ; the httle win* 
dow that let in but a glimmiring light, could not without 
diffi^lty be opened. The poor woman made but few 
complaints i she appeared to be most concerned at the 
tiioujghts of being a burden to the good old gardener and 



* Viat Pr. Jahawa^ f i iti ii t»t>t otmnny, fa Mn^Tkmn 
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wife* She said that she had been long^ in England ; 
that she came to London in hopes of finding a family 
who had been very kind to her in her youth ; but that 
after inquiry at the house where they had formerly lived 
she could hear nothing of them. After a great deal of 
trouble, she discovered that a West India gentlemaiow 
who had known her abroad, was now at Bath ; but she 
had spent the last farthing of her money, and she was 
therefore unable to undertake the#joumey. She had 
brought over with her, she said, som^ foreign seeds of 
flowers, which her young mistress used to be fond of 
when she was a chUd, which she had kept till hunger 
obliged her to offer them to a gardener for a loaf of 
hre^ The gardener to whom she offered them was 
old Paul, who took compassion upon her distress, lodged 
her for a week, and at last paid for an outside place for 
her upon the Bath coach« There was such an air of 
truth and simpUcity in this woman, that Mr. Russell, more 
experienced than his pupils, believed her story at once, 
as implicitly as they did. ^ 0," exclaimed little OUver» 
** I have but this half-crown for her : 1 wish Holloway 
had but paid me my half-guinea ; 111 ask him for it again 
to-day ; and will you come with us here again, this even^ 
ing, Mr. Russell, that I may bring it then %^ 

Mr. Russell and Howard hired the room for a fortnight 
m which the mulitto woman was now lying, and (Mud 
old Paul the gardener for it^romisiu^ at the same time 
to supply her with food. The gardener's vnifie, at the 
poor woman's earnest request, promised that as soon as 
she was able to sit up, she would get her some coarse 
plain work to do. 

** Bnt,** said Oliver, ''how can she see to work in this 
smoke % I'm sure it makes my eyes water so that I 
can hardhr bear it, though I have been in it scarcely ten 
minntes.'^ 

''I wish," exclaimed Howard, turning to Mr. Eussell, 
^ that this chimney could be cured of smoking." 

** 0, wdladay," said the gardener, ^ we must put up 
with it as it is, for I've had doctors to it, at one time or 
another, that have cost me a power of money ; but, after 
all it's as bad as ever, and my good dame never lights a 
&re in it this fine spring weather; howsomeverf she 
^intuig to the mulatto woman) is so chilly, coming 
from a conntry that, by all accounts, is a hot-honse com- 
pared with ourst that she can't sleep o' nights, or live o' 
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days without a small matter of fire, which she^s weU 
come to ; though you see it almost fills the iioose witk 
smoke.** 

Howard, during the gardener's speech, had heen trying 
to recollect where it was that he had lately seen soae 
essay upon smoky chimneys ; and he suddenly exclaimed, 
''It was in Dr. Franklin's works — was it not, Mr. Rnt- 

^11 r 

«' What !** said Mr. Russell, smilmg. 

** That essay upon smoky chimneys which I said I 
would skip over, the other day, because I had nothmf 
to do witn it, and I thought I should not understand. 
Don*t you remember telling me, sir, that I had better not 
skip it, because it might some time or other be useful to 
met I wish I could get the book now; I would take 
pains to understand it, because, perhaps, I might find oat 
now this poor man*s chimney might be cured of smokiogi 
As for his window, 1 know how that can be easily mended^ 
because I once watched a man who was hanging sooie 
windows for my aunt — ^1*11 get some sash-line.** 

** Do you recollect what o*clock it is, my good friendf* 
said Mr. Russell, holding out his watch to Howard. **, We 
cannot wait till you are perfect master of the theory of 
smoky chimneys and the practice of hanging windows; 
it is time that we should be gone.** Mr. Russell spoke 
this with an air of raillery, as he OMRlly did when he 
was particularly pleased. 

As they were going away, Oliver earnestly repeated 
his request, that Mr. Russell would come again in the 
evening, that he might have an o|qportunity of giving the 
poor woman his half-guinea. Mr. RusseU promised him 
that he would; but he at the same time added, ''all 
charity, my dear Oliver, does not consist in giving money 
— it is easy for a man to put his hand in his pocket, and 
take out a few shillings to give to anv person in distress.* 

" I wish,** said Oliver, " I was able to do more ! what 
can I do 1 1*11 think of something. Howard, will yoo 
think of something that I can do ? But I must see about 
my Latin lesson first, for I had not time to look it over 
this morning before I came out** 

When they got back, the business of the day for some 
hours suspended all thoughts of the mulatto woman ; bol 
in the first interval of leisure, Oliver went in search of 
Mr. HoUoway, to ask for his half-guinea. Holloway had 
a crowd of his companions round him, whom he seemed 
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to be entertaining with some very diverting story, for 
they were laughing violently when Utile Oliver first came 
up to them ; but they no sooner perceived him than aU 
their merriment suddenly ceased. Holloway first low- 
ered his voice into a whisper, and then observing; that 
Oliver still stood his ground, he asked him, in his usual 
peremptory tone, what might foe his business 1 Oliver 
drew him aside, and asked him to pay him the half-guineat 
^ The half-guinea T" repeated HoUowmy : ^ man, you talk 
of the half-guinea as if there was but one half-guinea in 
the world : you sliall have the half-guinea, for I hate to 
be dunned — stay, I believe I have no Aa//^a-guinea about 
me: you canH give me two half-guineas for a guinea, 
can ye?" 

«Mer 

** Well, then, you must wait till I can get change.** 

** Must 1 wait ? But I really want it for a particular 
reason this evening : I wish you could give it me now-^ 
jrou know you promised ; but I don't like putting people 
in mind of their promises, and 1 would not ask you about 
the money, only that I really want if 

** Want it ! nonsense : what can you want money for, 
such a little chap as you t I'll lay you any wager, your 
particular retuon, if the truth was told, is, that you can't 
resist the tart- woman." 

** I can resist the tart-woman," Cried Oliver, proudly; 
**! have a much better use for my money: but I don't 
want to boast, neither ; only, Holloway, do give me the 
half-guinea. Shall I run and ask somebody to give yoa 
two half-guineas for a guinea ?" 

** No, no, 1*11 not be dunned into papng yon. If you had 
not asked me for it, I should have given it you to-night : 
bat since you could not trust to my honour, you'U please 
to wait tiU to-morrow morning." 

** But 1 did trust to your honour for a whole month." 

** A monUi ! a ^at while, indeed ; then trust to it a 
day longer ; and if you ask me for the money to-morrow, 
you sha'nt have it till the next day. I'll teach you not 
to be such a little dun : nobody that has any spirit can 
bear to be dunned, particularly for such small sums. I 
thought you had been above such meanness, or, 1 promise 
3^00, 1 should never have borrowed your half-guinea," 
added Holloway ; and he left his unfortunate cr^itor to 
reflect upon the new ideas of meaimess and tpuriit whidi 
liad been thus artfully thrown oat. 
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Oliver was roused from his reflections br his fxieii 
i^oward. *' Mr. Russell is ready to go wita us to thi 
gardener's again,*' said Howard : ^ have you a mind ta 
cornel" 

** A great mind ; but 1 am ashamed, for I've not got 
my haff-guinea wluch I lent." Here his newly-aoqnirw 
fear of meanness checked Oliver; and without complaio- 
ing of his creditor's want of punctuality! he added, ** bat 
I should like to see (he poor woman, though, for ail that" 

They set out, but stopped in their way at a bodkseUei^ 
where Howard inquired for that essay of Dr. Franklii 
on smoky chimneys, which he was mapatient to see; 
This bookseller was w^ll acquainted witn Mr. RusseU. 
Howard had promised to give the bookseller the trans- 
lation of the uttle French book which we formerly men- 
tioned; and the bookseller, on his part, was veiy obligiqg 
in furnishing Howard with any books he wanted* 

Howard was deep in the essay on smoky chimneyib 
and examining the references in the print belonging to it, 
while Mr. Ruissell was looking over the prints in ths 
Encyclopedia, with little OUver. They were all so inttat 
upon what they were about, that they did not perceive 
the entrance of HoUoway and Mr. Supine. Mr. Supine 
called in merely to see what Mr. Russell could be loolung 
at with 80 much appearance of interest The indolent 
are always curious, ttiough they will not always exert 
themselves even to gratify their curiosity. 

** Only the Encyclopedia prints," said Supine, looking 
over Mr. Russell's shoulder: **I thought you had got 
something new.*? 

** Only smoky chimneys," exclaimed HoUoway, looking 
over Howard's shoulders ; ** what upon earth, Howard, 
can you find so entertaining in smoky chimneys f Are 
you turned chimney-doctor or chimney-sweeper 1 This 
will be an excellent thing for Lord Rawson, wont it, Mr. 
Supine t We'll tell it to him on Thursday ; it will be ^ 

food joke for us for'half the day. Prav, Doctor Chariet 
loward,'* continued the wit, with mock solemnity, ^ do 
you go up the chimneys yourself 1" 

Howard took this raillery with so much good-humov 
that Holloway looked quite disappointed; and Mr. Supine, 
in a careless tone, cried, *' 1 take it, reading such things 
as these will scarcely improve your styk, sir : will thev, 
think ye, Mr. RusseU T 
""i am not sure," replied Mr. RuMea» ^ that Mr. How- 
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wrd^B first object in reading is to improve his style ; bat," 
added he, turning to the titlepage, and pointing to Frank- 
liji^s name, ** you, perhaps, did not know — ^ 

** Oh ! Dr. Franklin's works !* interrupted Supine : ** I 
did not see the name before — ^to be sure I must bow 
down to that.^ 

Having thus easily satisfied Mr. Supine's critical scru- 
ples by the authority of a name, Mr. Russell rose to depart* 
as he perceived that there was no chance of getting rid 
of the idlers. 

** What are you going to do ^ith yourself, Russell f 
said Mr. Supine. ** We'll walk with you, if you are for 
walking this fine evening; only don't let's walk like 
penny-postmen." 

** But he's in a hurry," said Oliver ; * he's going to see 
a poor woman." 

'^A poor woman!** said .Supine; *Mown this close 
lane, too!" 

** O, let's see all that's to be seen," whispered Hoi- 
loway ; ** ten to one we shall get some diversion out of 
h : Russell's a quiz worth studying, and Howard's his 
ditto." 

They came to the ^dener's house. HoUoway's hidl 
spirits suddenly subsided when he beheld the figure of the 
mulatto woman. 

^ What's the matter t" said Oliver, observing that he 
started ; ** why did you start so 1" 

** Tell Howard I want to speak one word with him this 
instant, in the street ; bid him come out to me," whis- 
pered Holloway ; and he hastily retreated before the poor 
woman saw his face. 

•* Howard," cried Holloway, " 1 sent for you to tell yoa 
a great secret." 
" I'm sorry for it," said Charles, " for I hate secrets." 
^ But you can keep a secret, man, cant vou 1" 
^If it was necessary, I hope I could; but I'd rather 
not hear — ** 

** Pooh," nonsense !" interrupted Holloway; "you must 
hear it; I'll trust to your honour; and, besides, I have 
not a moment to stand shilly-shally : I've got a promise 
from my father to let me go down, this Easter, with 
Lord Rawson to Marryborough, in his dog-cart, randimu 
tandem^ you know." 

^I did not know it, indeed," said Charles; "but what 
tlienr 
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Dotioe. ^ Oentlemen,** cried Dr. B., coning forwvd 
among the anxious crowd of expectants, ** which of yon 
owns this motto 1 — 

** < Hear il, ye ■entten, hear thla truth aahUme, 
He who allowa oppreaalon aharea the ertna.'** 

<< It's his !— it's his !— it's his !" exclaimed little OUm, 
clapping his hands — " it's Howard's, sir." 

Dr. B., pleased with this grateful little bo3r*s hoMit 
loy, put the medal into his hands, without speaking, asd 
Oliver ran with it to his friend. " Only," said he, •* oilj 
let me be by, when you show it to your aunt." 

How much the pleasure of success is increased by tl» 
sympathy of our triends ! The triumph of a schoolboy 
over his competitors is sometimes despicable ; but How* 
ard's joy was not of the selfish and puerile sort. All Um 
good passions had stimulated him to exertion, and he 
was rewarded by his own generous feelings. He wosld 
not have exchanged the delight which he saw in his little 
friend Oliver's face, the approving smile of his aunt, and 
the proud satisfaction Mr. Russell expressed at thesiKfat 
of his medal, for all the solid gola which AMerman 
Holloway deemed the highest reward of literature. 

Alderman Holloway was filled with indignation whea 
he heard from Mr. Supine that his son's essay had been 
rejected with contempt. The young gentleman was also 
much surprised at the decision of the judges ; and his 
tutor, by way of pleasing his pupil's friends, hesitated 
not to hint, that there '* certainly was graat injustice done 
to Mr. Augustus HoUoway's talents.'' The subject 



subject 
canvassed at a turtle dinner at the alderman's. ** There 
shall not be injustice done to my Augustus,** said the 
irritated father, wisely encouraging his Augustus in all 
his mean feelings. '* Never mind 'em all, my boy ; you 
have a father, you may thank Heaven, who can judge 
for himself, and will : ¥ou shall not be the loser by Dr. 
B.'s or doctor anybody's injustice ; I'll make it up to you, 
my boy ; in the mean time join us in a bumper of port 
Here's to Dr. B.'s better judgment ; wishing him health 
and happiness these Kaster holydays, and a new patr of 
spectacles — hey, Mr. Supine !" 

This well-chosen toast was dnmk with much applause 
and laughter by the company. The alderman insisted 

* Botanla Gardaa, tol. U. 
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Upon having his Augustus's essay produced in the even* 
ing. HoUoway had now ample satisfaction, for the 
whole company were unanimous in their plaudits, after 
Mr. Supine had read two or three sentences : the alder- 
man, to confirm his own critical judgment, drew out his 
purse, and counting out ten bright guineas, presented 
them, with a look of high self-satisfaction, to his son. 
" Here, Augustus, my boy," said he : "1 promised you 
five guineas if you brought me home the prize medal; 
bat I now present you with ten, to make you the amends 
you so richly deserve, for not having got their medal. 
Thank Grod, I am abl^ to afford it ; and I hope," added 
the alderman, looking round, and laughing, ^ 1 hope I'm 
as jrood a patron of the belles lettres as the head doctor 
of Westminster himself." 

Holloway's eyes sparkled with joy at the sight of the 
glittering bribe. He beean some speech in reply, in 
which he compared his father to Maecenas ; but being 
entangled in a sentence in which the nominative case 
had been too long separated from the verb, he was com- 
pelled to pause abruptly. Nevertheless, the alderman 
mbbed his hands with exultation ; and, ^ Hear him ! hear 
him ! — hear your member !" was vociferated by all the 
friends of the youne orator. " Well, really," concluded 
his mother to the ladies, who were comphmenting her 
upon her son's performance, '* it was not a bad speechy 
considering he had nothing to say !" 

Lord Rawsony who was one of the company, now con- 
sratulatedhia friend in a whisper — " You've made a ^pood 
Job of it to-day, Augustus," said he : " solid puddmg's 
better than empty praise. We're going," continued his 
lordship to the alderman, ** to try my new horses this 
evening ;" and he pulled Augustus with him out of the 
room. 

^ There they go," said the prudent father, delighted 
with his own son's being the chosen friend of a noble- 
man — ** there they go, arm in arm, a couple of rare ones . 
we shall have fine work with them, I foresee, when Au- 
gustus gets to college — ^but young men of spirit must not 
be curbed like common boys — we must make aUowances 
—I have been young niyserf— hey, Mr. Supine 1" 

** Certainly, sir," said the obsequious tutor ; *' and you 
have still aU the sprightliness of youth ; and my ideas of 
education square cx)mpletely with yours." 

According to Alderman Holloway's ideas of eduoa- 
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tton, the holydays were always to be made a aeatOD if 
complete idleness and dissipation, to relieve his son frcMi 
his school studies. It was his gf^at delight to contrail 
the pleasures of home with the hardships of school, ani 
to make his son compare the indulgence of a father witk 
the severity of a schoolmaster. How he could expect 
■n education to succeed which he sedulously endeav- 
oured to counteract, it may be difficult for any rational 
person to conceive. 

After Lord Rawson and Holloway had enjoyed tlie 
pleasures of driving the new horses, tandem^ in a dog- 
cart, and had conversed about dogs and horses till tbqr 
bad nothing left to say to each other, his lordship pro- 
posed stepping in to Mr. Carat, the jeweller^s shop, to 
look at some new watches : his lordship said he #as 
tired of his own, for he had had it six months. Mr 
Carat was not in the way when they first went in. Out 
of the young men who attended in the shop said, ** that 
his master was extremely busy, in settling some ac- 
counts with a captain of a ship who was to leave Eng- 
bud in a few days.** 

** Don't tell me of settling accounts," cried Lord Raw- 
son — ^ I hate the sound of settling accounts : run and 
tell Mr. Carat that Lord Rawson is here, and must speak 
to him this instant, for l*m in a desperate hurry.** 

A quarter of an hour elapsed before the impatient lord 
could be obeyed ; during tnis time, his lordship and Hol- 
lowav rummaged over everyr thing in the shop. A pretty 
bauble to hang to his watch caught his lordship's lancy. 
His lordship happened to have no money in his pocket 
"Holloway,** said he, **my good fellow, you^e ten 

Siineas in your pocket, I know : do lend me them here.** 
oUoway, rather proud of his riches, lent his ten guineas 
to his noDle friend with alacrity ; but a few minutes aller- 
ward recollected that he should want five of them, that 
very night, to pay the poor sta^e-coachman. His recol- 
lection came too late, for after Ixird Rawson had paid 
three or four guineas for his trinket, he let the remainder 
of the money down, with an absent nonchalance, into 
his pocket. ** We'll settle — I'll pay you, Holloway, to- 
morrow morning, yon know." 

Holloway, from false shame, replied, •* O, very welL** 
And at thih instant Mr. Carat entered the shop, bowing 
and apologizing to his lordship for having been busy. 

** I'm always, to be sure, in a very great hurry,** cried 
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Lord Rawson ; *' I never have a minute that I can call 
my own. All I wanted, though, just now, was to tell 
you that [ could not settle any thmg — ^you understand — 
till we come back from Marryborough. I go down there 
to-morrow." 

The Jew bowed with unlimited acquiescence, assuring 
his lordship that he should ever wait his perfect conve* 
nience. As he spoke he glanced an inquiring eye upon 
HoUoway. 

^ Mr. Holloway, the eldest, the only son of Alderman 
HoUoway — ^rich as a Jew ! and he'll soon leave West* 
minster,** whispered Lord Rawson to the Jew. ** Hol- 
loway,** continued he, turning to his friend, " give me 
leave to introduce Mr. Carat to you. You may,** added 
his lordship, lowering his voice, '* find this Jew a useful 
friend some time or other, my lad. He*s my man in all 
■doney jobs.** 

The Jew and the schoolboy seemed equally flattered 
and pleased by this introduction; they were quickly 
upon familiar terms with one another ; and Mr. Carat, 
who was willing that such an acquaintance should begin 
in the most advantageous and agreeable manner on his 
part, took the young gentleman, with an air of mystery 
and confidence, into a little room behind the shop ; there 
he produced a box full of old-fashioned second-hand 
trinkets, and without giving Holloway time to examine 
them, said that he was going to make a lottery of these 
things. '*If I had any young favourite friends,** con- 
tinned the wily Jew, ** I ahould give them a little whisper 
in the ear, ai»l bid them try their fortune ; they never 
will have a finer opportunity.** He then presented a 
handbill, drawn up in a style which even Messrs. Good- 
luck and Co. need not have disdained to admire. The 
youth was charmed with the composition. The Jew 
made him a present of a couple of tickets for himself, 
and gave him a dozen more to distribute among his com- 
panions at Westminster. Holloway readily undertook 
to distribute the tickets, upon condition that he might 
have a list of the prizes in the lottery. *' If they don*t 
see a list of the prizes,** said he, ^ not a soul will 
put in.** 

The Jew took a pen immediately, and drew, up a cap- 
tivating list of prizes. 

Holloway promised to copy it, because Mr. Carat said 
his hand must not appear in the business, and it must be 
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conducted with the strictest secrecy ; hecauae ^ tlie law,* 
added the Jew, ** has a little jealousy of these sort of 
things — government likes none but licensed lotterieti 
you^ genUemau.'* 

** The law ! I don*t care what the law likes,** replied 
the schoolboy ; ** if 1 break the law I hope Fm rich 
enoug^ to pay the forfeit, or my father will pay for me, 
which is better still.** 

To this doctrine the Jew readily assented, and thej 
parted, mutually satisfied with each other. 

It was agre^ that Lord Rawson should drive ha 
friend to Marryborouffh the next Tuesday, and that he 
should return on WeSaesday, with Holloway, to Weii> 
minster, on purpose that he mi^ht meet Mr, Carat tbera^ 
who was then to deliver the prizes. 

•« m lay you a bet,** cried Lord Rawson, as he left the 
Jew*s, ^ that you'll have a prize yourself. Now are yoa 
not obliged to me for introducing you to Carat ?** 

** Yes, that I am,*' replied Holloway : ** it's easier to 
put into the lottery than to write Latm verses and Eng- 
lish essays. I'll puzzle and bore myself no more win 
those thmgs, I promise my father.** 

*' Who does, after theyVe once left school, I want to 
know ?" said his noble friend. ** I'm sure I've forgot all 
I ever learned from Latin and Greek fellows ; you know 
they tell just for nothing when one gets into the 
world. I make it a principle never to talk of books, for 
nobody does, you know, that has any th^ng else to talk 
of. None but quizzes and quozzes ever came out with 
any thing of that sort. Now, how they'd stare at Mar- 
ryborough. Hollo way, if you were to begin sporting 
some of your Horace and Virgil !" 

The dashing, yet bashful schoolboy, with much emo- 
tion, swore that he cared as little for Horace and Virgil 
as his lordship did. Holloway was really an excelleBt 
scholar, but he began to be heartily ashamed of it in his 
lordship's company, and prudently resolved to adopt the 

Erinciples he had Just heard ; to forget, as fast as possi* 
le, all he had learned ; never to talk of books ; and to 
conceal both his knowledge and abihties, lest they shamii 
stare at him at Marrybonmgh, 

The lottery-tickets were easily disposed of amon? the 
young gentlemen at Westminster. As young men can 
seldom calculate, they are always eady to trust to their 
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indiTidual good fortune, and they are, consequently, ever 
feady to put into any species of lottery. 

*• Look here !" cried little OUver, showing a lottery^ 
ticket to Howard; '^look what Holloway has just 
offered to give me, instead of half-a-gruinea, which he 
owes me. I told him I would just run and ask your 
advice. Shall I accept of it ?" 

** I would advise jpu not,** answered Howard : ''you 
are sure of your half ^nea, and you have only a chance 
of getting any thing ki the lottery.** 

*' O, but then Pve a chance of such a number of fine 
things ! You have not seen the list of prizes. Do yon 
know there's a watch among them $ Now, suppose my 
ticket should come up a prize, and that I should get a 
watch for my half-guinea ! — a real watch ! — a watch that 
would go .' — a watch that I should wind up myself every 
oight! O, Charles! would not that be a good bargain 
for my half-guinea 1 Fm sure you have not read the 
1^ of piizes, have you !** 

** No ; I have not," said Howard : '** have you seen tht 
tist of blanks r 

** Of blanks ! no,*' said Ohver, With a changed counte 
nance ; ** I never thought of the blanks." 

^ And yet in most lotteries there €ure many more blanks 
Uian prizes, you know." 

**ijre there? Well, but I hope I shall not have a 
Idank," said Oliver. 

** So everybody hopes, but some people must be dis* 
appointed." 

•* Yes," said the little boy, pausing—" but then some 
people must win, and I have as good a chance as another^ 
have not I f 

**And do you know what the chance against your 
winning is ! Once I had a great mind, as you have nowy 
Oliver, to put into a lottery. It was just after my aunt 
lost all her fortune, and I thought that if I were to get 
the twenty thousand pound prize, I could give it to her." 

** rU give my watch (if I get it, I mean) to somebody, 
m give it to the mulatto woman, because she is poor* 
No ; rU give it to you, because you are the best, and t 
love yon the best, and I am more obliged to you than to 
anybody in the world, for you have taught me more 9 
and yovL have taught me as I was never taught before, 
without laughing at, or scolding, or frightening, or call- 
inff me blockhead or dunce ; and you have made me 
ITm-L— S 
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think a mat deal better of myself; and I am alwayi 
happy when Fm with you ; and Fm quite another crea- 
ture since you came to school. I hope you*ll never 
leave school while I am here/' cried Oliver. 

«* But you have quite forgot the lottery,** said Howard* 
smihng, and much touched by his little friend's simpli- 
city and enthusiasm. 

** O, the lottery ! ay»" said Olifir, *'you were telling 
me sbmething about yourself; do go on." 

** I once thought, as you do now, that it would be a 
charminff thing to put into a lottery." 
■ ** Well, and did you wini" 

"No." 

"Did you lose!' 

«• No.* 

" How then 1" 

" I did not put into the lottery, for I was convinced 
that it was a foolish way of spending money." 

" If you think it's fooUsh or wrong," said Oliver, "111 
have nothing to do with this lottery." 

" I don't want to govern you by my opinion," said 
Howard ; ** but if you have patience to attend to all the 
reasons that convinced me, you will be able to judge, 
and form an opinion for yourself. You know I must 
leave school some time or other, and then — " 

" Well, don't talk of that, but tell me all the reasoa^, 
quick." 

** I can't tell them so quickly," said Howard, laugh- 
ing : " when we go home this evening, FU ask my aunt 
to look for the passage in Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
which she showed me." 

" Oh !" interrupted Oliver, with a sigh, ** SmitkU 
Wealth of what ? That's a book, Fm sure, I shall never 
be able to understand : is it not that great large book 
that Mr. Russell reads ?" 

" Yes." 

" But I shall never understand it.** 

** Because it's a large book 1" 

" No," said Oliver, smiling, " but because I suppose 
It's very difficult to understand." 

" Not what 1 have read of it : but I have only read 

Fassaffes here and there. That passage about lotteries, 
think you would understand, because it is so p tajnly 
written." 

" 111 read it, then," said Oliver, "and try; andintbe 
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mean time 1*11 go and tell HoUoway that I had rather not 
put into the lottery till I know whether it's right or 
not." 

HoUoway flew into a violent passion with little Oliver 
when lie went to return his lottery-ticket. He abused 
and ridiculed Howard for his interference, and succeeded 
80 well in raising a popular cry, that the moment How- 
ard appeared on the play-ground, a general hiss, sue* 
ceeded by a deep groan, was heard. Howard recol- 
lected the oracle's answer to Cicero, and was not dis- 
mayed by the voice of the multitude. Holloway threw 
down half-a-guinea, to pay Oliver, and muttered to him- 
self, ** I'll make you remember this, Mr. Oliver." 

** I'll give this half-guinea to the mulatto woman, and 
that's much better than putting it into a lottery, Charles,** 
said the little boy ; and as soon as the business of the 
day was done, 04iver, Howard, and Mr. Russell took 
their usual evening's walk towards the gardener's house. 

*' Ay, come in," cried old Paul, ** come in ! God bless 
you sill ! I don't know which is the best of you. I've 
been looking out of my door this quarter of an hour for 
ye," said he, as soon as he saw them ; ** and I don't know 
when I've been idle a quarter of an hour afore. But 
I've put on my best coat, though it's not Sunday, and 
wife has treated her to a dish of tea, and she's up and 
dressed — the mulatto woman, I mean — and quite hearty 
again. Walk in, walk in ; it will do your hearts good to 
see her ; she's so grateful too, though she can't speak 
good English, which is her only fault, poor soul ; but we 
can't be bom what we like, or she would have been as 
^ood an Englishman as the best of us. Walk in, walk 
m. And the chimney does not smoke, master, no more 
than I do ; and the window opens too ; and the paper's 
up, and looks beautiful. God bless ye, God bless ye— - 
wsdk in." Old Paul, whUe he spoke, bad stopped the 
way into the room; but at length he recollected that 
they could not walk in while he stood in the doorway^ 
and he let them pass. 

The little room was no longer the smoky, dismal* 
miserable place which it was formerly. It was neatly 
papered ; it was swept dean ; there was a cheerful fire* 
^ which burnt quite clearly: the mulatto woman was 
cleanly dressed and rising from her work, she clasped 
her hands together with an emotion of joyful gratitude, 
which said more than any words could have expressed. 
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This room was not ^papered, nor was the chinuKj 
cured of smoking, nor was the woman clad in new 
clothes, bv magic. It was all done by human meaii»^ 
by the industry and abilities of a benevolent boy. 

The translation of the little French book, which Ho«^ 
ard had completed, procured him the means of doiqt 
good. The bookseller, to whom he offered it, was bra 
an honest man, and a good Judge of literary prodnctioiis, 
Mr. Russell's name also operated in his pupil's faroory 
and Howard received ten guineas for his translatioiL 

Oliver was impatient for an opportunity to give lus 
half-guinea, which he had held in his hand tiU it was 
quite warm. '* Let me look at that pretty thimble of 
yours,'' said he, going up to the mukitto woman, who 
nad now taken up her work again; and as he plajrftdly 
pulled off the thimble, hie slipped his half-guinea into ha 
nand : then he stopped her thanks \i/j^ running on to a 
hundred questions about her thimble. ** What a atmife 
thimble ! How came you by such a thimble t Was it 
given to you 1 Did you buy it t What's the use of flui 
screw round the inside of the rim of it 1 Do look at % 
Charles !" 

The thimble was, indeed, remarkable ; and it seemed 
extraordinary that such a one should belong to a poor 
woman, who had lately been in great distress. 

*Mt is gold," said Mr. Russell, examining it, ** and 
very old gold." 

The mulatto woman sighed ; and as she put the thim- 
ble upon her finger again, said, that she aid not know 
whether it was gold or not ; but she had a great value for 
it ; that she had had it a great many years ; that it had 
been given to her by the iSest friend she had ever had. 

'< Tell me about that best friend," said Oliver ; "^ I hke 
to hear about best friends." 

** She was a very good friend indeed ; though she was 
but young, scarcely bigger than yourself, at the time the 
gave me this thimble : she was my young mistress ; I 
came all the way from Jamaica on purpose to find (mt, 
and in hopes to live with her in my elder da3r8." 

** Jamaica !" cried Howard—** Jamaica !" cried Olivert 
in the same breath ; ** what was her name V 

** Frances Howard." 

** My aunt !" exclaimed Howard. 

** I'll run and tell her; Pll run and bring her here this 
instant!" said Ohver. But Mr. Russell caught hold of 
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and detained him whik they further questioned the 
woman. Her answers were perfecUy consistent and 
satisfactory. She said that her mistress's estate, in 
Jamaica, had been sold just before she left the island; 
that some of the old slaves had been set at Uberty, by orw 
ders which came, she understood, in her mistress's last 
letter; and that, among the rest, she had been freed: 
that she had heard say, that her good mistress had de- 
sired the agent to give her also some little promsum 
ground upon the plantation, but that this had never been 
done ; and that she had sold all the clothes and little 
things she possessed to raise money to pay for her pas- 
sage to England, hoping to find her mistress in Lonoon. 
She added, that the agent had given her a direction to her 
mistress ; but that she had in vain applied at the house, 
and at every house in the same street. ^ Show us the 
direction, if you hipre it," said Mr. RusselL The woman 
said she had kejft it very carefully; but now it was 
almost worn out. The direction was, however, still 
legible upon the ragged bit of paper, which she produced 
— To Mrs. Frances Howard^ Portnuuk^quttre, London* 
The instant Mr. Russell was satisfied, he was as expe- 
ditious as OUver himself; they all three went home im- 
mediately to Mrs, Howard : she had some time before 
been confined to her room by a severe toothache. *^ Yoa 
promised me, aunt," said her nephew, ^ that as soon as 
you were well enough, you would go to old Paul's with 
us to see our poor woman ; can you go this evening ?" 

** O do ! do, pray ; Fm sure you won't catch cold," said 
Oliver; ** for we have a very particular reason for wish- 
ing you to go." 

** There is a sedan chair at the door," said Mr. Russell, 
** if you are afraid, madam, of catching cold." 

**! am not rich enough to go out in sedan chairs," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Howard, ** nor prudent enough, I am afraid, 
to stay at home." 

^Oh! thank you," said Oliver, who had her clo^ 
ready in his hands ; ** now youll see something that will 
surprise you." 

** Then take care you dont tell me ^at it is, before I 
see it," said Mrs. Howard. 

Oliver with some difficulty held his tongue during the 
walk, and contented himself with working oflf his supers 
JIuous anmatum by jumping over every obstacle in his 
way. 
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The meeting between the poor mulatto woman mA 
her mistrets was as full of joy and surprise as httk 
Oliver had expected ; and this is sa3ring a great deal, for 
where much is expected there is usually much disap- 
pointment ; and rery sympathetic people are often angry 
with others for not lieing as much astonished, or as 
much delighted, as they think the occasion requires. 



The day which Mr. Augustus HoUoway imagined 
would bring him such complete felicity— -the day on 
which Lord Rawson had promised to call for him in hit 
dog-cart, and to drive him down, random-tandem, to fifar- 
ryborough — was now arrived. His lordship, in his dog- 
(^urt, was at the door; and Holloway, in higfi spirits, was 

eist going to get into the carriage, when some one pulM 
s coat, and begged to speak a few words with him. It 
was the stage-coachman, who was absolutely in distress 
for the value of the lost parcel, which Holloway had 
promised him should be punctualhr paid : but HoUowar, 
now that his excursion to Marryborough was perfectlv 
secure, thought but very little of the poor coachman^ 
difficulties ; and though he had the money which he had 
raised by the lottery- tickets in his pocket, he determined 
to keep that for his amusements during the Easter holy- 
days. ** Yon must wait till I come back from Marry- 
borough ; I canH possibly speak to you now ; I can*t pos- 
sibly, you see, keep Liord Kawson waiting. Whv djdn*t 
you call sooner t I am not at all convinced that any 
parcel was lost." 

** rU show you the books — ^it*s book*d, sir,** said the 
man, eagerly. 

^ Weu, well, this is not a time to talk of booking. T\\ 
be with you in an instant, my lord,** cried Holloway 
to Lord Rawson, who was all impatience to he off. But 
the coachman would not miit his hold. ^ I*m sorry to 
come to that, master,** saia he : ^ as long as we were 
both upon honour together it was very well ; but if you 
break squares with me, being a gentleman, and rich, vou 
can*t take it ill, I being a poor man and my place ana aU 
at stake, if I take the shortest way to get my own : 1 
must go to Dr. B. for justice, if you won*t give it me 
without my peacbinj^,** said the coachman. 

" 1*11 see you again to-morrow morning,** said HoUo- 
way, alarmed : *' we come UP to town again to morrow. , 
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'^ To-morrow won*t do,'* said the coachman; ^ I shall 
lose my place and my bread to-day. I know how to 
trust to yowig gentlemen's to-morrows.*' 

A volley of oaths from Lord Rawson again summoned 
his companion. At this instant, Mr. Russell, voung 
Howard, and little Oliver, came up the street, and were 
passing on to Mrs. Howard's, when HoUoway stopped 
Howard, who was the last of the party. ** For Heaven's 
sake," said he, in a whisper, '' do settle for me with this 
confounded coachman! I know you are rich; your 
bookseller told me so ; pay five guineas for me to nim, 
and you shall have them again to-morrow, there's a good 
fellow. Lord Rawson's waiting; good-by." 

^* Stay, stay," said Howard, who was not so easily to 
be drawn into difficulties by a moment's weakness, or by 
the want of a moment's presence of mind; ^ I know no- 
thing of this business ; I have other uses for my money ; 
I cannot pay five guineas for you, Holloway." 

'* Then let it alone," cried HoUoway, with a brutal ex- 
ecration; and he forcibly broke from the coachman, 
shook hands with his tutor Mr. Supine, who was talking 
to Lord Rawson about the varnish of his gig, jumped into 
the carriage, and was whirled away from all reflection in 
a moment by his noble comi>anion. 

The poor coachman entreated Howard to stay one in- 
stant to hear him. He explained the business to him, 
and reproached himself bitterly for his folly. '' I'm sure 
I thought," said he, '* I was sure of a gentleman's hon- 
our; and young gentlemen ought to be above not pa3anff 
handsome for their frolics, if they must have frolics ; and 
a frolic's one thing, and cheating a poor man like me is 
another; and he had like to have killed a poor mulatto 
woman, too, by the overturn of the coach, which was aU 
his doings.? 

"The woman is got very well, and is very well oflf 
now," interrupted Howard; "you need say nothing 
about that." 

" Well, but my money, I must say about thaij*^ said the 
coachman. Here Howard observed that Mr. Supine had 
remained at the door in a loun^[ing altitude, and was 
quite near enough to overhear theur conversation. How- 
ard, therefore, to avoid exciting his attention by any 
mysterious whispers, walked away from the coachman ; 
hut in vain ; he followed : " I'll peach," said he, " I must, 
in my own defence." 
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** 8tay till to-morrow moming,^ said Howard; '^per- 
kaps youll be paid then.** 

The coachman, who was a good-natured fellow, said, 
^ Well, I dont like making mischief among yooig gen- 
tlemen ; I will wait till to-morrow, but not a day more, 
master, if jou'd go down on your knees to me.** 

Mr« Supine, whose curiosity was fully awake, called to 
the coachman the moment Howard was out of hearing, 
and tried by various questions to draw the secret from 
him. The words ** overturn of the eoaehr^fnulatto woman^ 
and the sentence, which the irritated coachman had pro* 
nounced in a raised voice^ that ^ycung gentlemen shodi 
he above not paying handMomefor their froUcs^ had reached 
Mr. Supine's attentive ear before Howard had been 
aware that the tutor was a listener. Nothing more could 
Mr. Supine draw, howerer, from the coachman, who 
now felt himself upon honour^ having promised Howard 
not to peach till the next morning. Difficulties stimu- 
lated Mr. Supine^s curiosity ; but he remained, for tiie 
present, satisfied in the persuasion that he had discovered 
a fine frolic of the immaculate Mr. Charles Howard; his 
own pupil he did not suspect upon this occasion. Hol- 
loway's whisperings with the coachman had ended the 
moment Mr. Supine appeared at the door, and the tutor 
had in the same moment been so siruck wilh the beau- 
tiful vamish of Lord Rawson's dog-cart, that his pupil 
might have whispered longer without rousing his atten- 
tion. Mr. Supine was further confirmed in his mistake 
about Howard from the recollection of the mubtto 
woman whom he had seen at the gardener's ; he knew 
that she had been hurt by a fall from a stagecoach. He 
saw Howard much interested about her. All this he 
joined with what he had just overheard about m frolic, 
and he was rejoiced at the idea of implicating in this 
business Mr. Russell, whom he dishked. 

Mr. Supine, having got rid of his pupil, went imme* 
diately to Alderman Holloway's, where he had a general 
invitation to dinner. Mrs. Hcklloway approved of her 
son's tutor full as much for his love of gossiping as for 
his musical talents : Mr. Supine constantly supped hei 
with news and anecdotes ; upon the present occasion, 
he thought that his story, however imperfect, would be 
eagerly received, because it concerned Howard. 

Since the affair of the prize essay and the medal Mis. 
Hollo way had taken a dislike to 3'oung Howard^ whQM 
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she considered as the enemy of her dear Angostos. No 
sooner had she heard Mr. Supme's blundering informa- 
tion than, without any further examination, she took the 
whole for granted : eager to repeat the anecdote to ft&s. 
Howard, she instantly wrote a note to her, saying that 
she would drink tea with her that evening. 

When Mrs. Holloway, attended by Mr. Supine, went 
in the evening to Mrs. Howard's, they found with her 
Mrs. B.y the lady of Dr. B*, the master of Westminster 
schooL 

** Is not this an odd rencounter t^ whispered Mrs. Hol- 
loway to Mr. Supine, as she drew him to a recessed 
window, commodious for gossiping: ^ I shall be called 
a tell-tale, I know, at Westminster ; but I shall teU our 
story notwithstanding. / 1 would keep any other boy's 
secret; but Howard is such a saint : and I. hate saints.** 

A knock at the door interrupted Mrs. Holloway ; she 
looked out of the window. ^ 0, here he comes up tho 
steps," continued she, ** after his sober evening prome- 
nade, and his Mr. Russell with — and, I declare, the mu- 
latto woman with him. Now for it !" 

Howard entered the room, went up to his aunt, and 
said, in a low voice, 

^ Ma'am, poor Cuba is come ; she is rather tired with 
walking, and she is gone to rest herself in the front 
parlour." 

'* Her lameness, though," pursued little Oliver, who 
followed Howard into the room, ^ is almost weU. I just 
a^ed her how high she thought the coach was from 
which she was — ^ 

A look from Howard made Oliver stop short; for 
though he did not understand the fiill meaning of it, he 
saw it was designed to silence him. Howard was afraid 
of betraying Holloway's secret to Mr. Supine or to Mrs. 
Holloway ; his aunt sent him out of the room with some 
message to Cuba, which ^ve Mrs. Holloway an oppor- 
tunity of opening her busmess. 

** Pray," said she, ** might I presume to ask — for I per- 
ceive the young gentleman has some secret to keep from 
me, which he may have good reasons for — may I, just to 
satisfy my own mind, presume to ask whether, as her 
name leads one to guess, your Cuba, Mrs. Howard, is a 
mulatto woman t" 

Surprised by the manner of the question, Mrs. Howard 
coldly repHedy ** Yes, madam— a mulatto woman." 

S3 
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** And nluf If Iftmai I thlnk« sir, yott mentionad T per* 
f»iiitad the cuiiout liidjr, turning to little (Miyer* 

*« Yei, »he*i a little lame aiill ; but ahe will aoon be 
quite weM." 

** Of then her lameneaa tfem#, I preaume, from an ao 
cident, iiir, and not from her birth r 

** From an acddent, ma'am*** 

*« Oh 1 an accident— a fall^-a fall from a eoach— from a 
•tage-coachf|>erhapM,** continued Mra« Hollowaytamiling 
•igiiiflcantlv at Mr. Hupine : ** you take me for a c^njurort 
young gentleman« I aee by your aatonithment,** continued 
ahe to Oliver } ^ but a little bird told me the whole etory, 
and I eee Mra. Howard knowa how to keep a aecret aa 
well aa myaelf.** 

Mra. Howard looked for an explanation* 

^Nay/* aaid Mre. HoUoway; **you know beat^ Mra« 
Howard } but aa weVe all rmi of school now, I ahaU not 
be afraid to mention auch a little aflMrf even before th» 
doctor's lady j for, to be aure^ ahe would nerer let it reach 
the docto^a eara.** 

** Ueallv, ma'am,** aaid Mra. Howard, ** von puzzle me 
a little; I wiffh you would explain youraeli: 2 don't know 
what it ifi that you would not have reach the doctor'a 
ear*.** 

" You don't I— well^ th wi, your nephew rauat have' 
be<;n vt^ry cli^ver, to have kept you in the dark $ mustn't 
he, Mr. Hu|>trte t" 

** I alwHyif, you know, thought the young gentleman 
i/^ry cltnmf ma'am," said Mr. Hupine, with a malicious 
emphasiM. 

Mrs. Howard's colour now rose, and with a mixture 
of indignation and anxiety she pressed both Mr. Hupine 
and Mrs. Hollowny to be explicit. ** I hate mysteries!" 
said shi). Mrs. Holloway still hung back, saymg it was 
a tender point, and hinting that it would kmsen her esteism 
and cotiAilence in one most dear to her, to hear the 
whole truth. 

^ Do you mean Howard, ma'am 1" exclaimed little 
Oliver: ** O^ speak ! speak ! it's impossible (^harles How- 
ard can have done anV thing wnmg." 

^'Qo for him, mv dear," sakl Mrs. Howard, resuming 
lier composure ; ^ let him be present. 1 hate myateries.*^ 

'* Hut, my dear Mra. Howard," whispered Mrs. Hollo* 
way, *' you don't consider ; you'll get your nephew into 
a anocking aofaf^ v the atoi^ will infallibly go from Mra. 
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B. to Dr. B. You are warm, and donH consider con- 
sequences.*' 

** Charles," said Mrs. Howard to her nephew, the mo- 
ment he appeared, ** (Vom the time you were five years 
old till this instant I have never known you tellaialse- 
hood ; I should therefore be very absurd, as well as very 
ui\)ust, if I were to doubt your integrity. Tell me — have 
you got into any difficulties ? I would rather hear of 
them from yourself than from anybody else. Is there 
any mystery about overturning a staffe-coach, that you 
know of, and that you have concealed from me!" 

** There is a mystery, ma*am, about overturninji^ a 
stage-coach," repUed Howard, in a firm tone of voice i 
^ but when I assure you that it is no mystery of mine- 
nothing in which I have myself any concern, I am sure 
that you will believe me, my dear aunt ; and that you will 
press me no further." 

** Not a word further, not a frown further," said his 
aunt, with a smile of entire confidence ; in whit^h Mr* 
Russell joined, but which appeared incomprehensible to 
Mr. Supme. 

^ Very satisfactory indeed !" said that gentleman, lean- 
ing back in his chair; **I never heard any thing mors 
satisfactory to my mind." 

^ PerfecUv satisfactory, upjon my word !" echoed Mrs* 
Holloway ; but no looks, no iimuendoes, could now dis- 
turb Mrs. Howard's security, or disconcert the resolute 
simplicity which appeared in her nephew's countenance. 
Mrs. Holloway, internally devoured by curiosity, was 
compelled to submit in silence. This restraint soon be- 
came so irksome to her, that she sliortened her visit as 
much as she decently could. 

In crossing the passage to go to her carriage, she 
caught a glimpse of tlie mulatto woman, who was going 
into a parlour. Resolute, at all haiards, to satisfy her- 
self, Mrs. Holloway called to the retreating Cuba— ^Mgan 
by asking some civil questions about her health; then 
spoke of the accident she had lately met witli ; and, in 
snort, by a skilAil cross-examination, drew her whole 
story from her. The gratitude witli which the poor 
vroman spoke of Howard's humanity was by no means 
pleasing to Mr. Supine. 

** Then it was not he who overturned the coach I" said 
Mrs. Holloway. 

The woman eagerly replied* **0 no, madam!" and 
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proceeded to draw, at well ae ahe eotitd. a deacriptioti 
of the youth who had been mounted upon the coach-oox i 
aha had eeen him only by the light of the moon, and 
afterward by the light of a lantern; but ahe recollected 
Ua figure to well, and deacribed him ao accurately, that 
Mr* mipine knew the picture inatantly, and Mra. Hollo* 
way wniapered to him, ^ Can it lie Auguatua V* 

**Mr» HoUowayl— ^mpoaaibie!— I auppoae— ^' 

But the woman interrupted him by aaying that ahe 
secollected to have heard the young gentleman called by 
that name by the coachman. 

The mother and the tutor were nearly alike confounded ' 
liy thie discovery. Mrs. lloUoway got into her carriage, 
and, in their wav home, Mr. Bupme repreaented that he 
ahould be ruined for ever wiih tfie alderman, if thia trana* 
action came to his knowledge \ that^in (act, it waa a mere 
boyish frolic ; but that the alderman might not conaider 
a in that light, and would, perhapa, make Mr. Augustus 
frel his serious displeaaure. The fooiiah mother, out of 
aaistaken good-nature, at length promiaed to be silent 
upon the subject. But before he slept, Alderman Hollo- 
way heanl the whole story. Tlie footman who had at- 
lenlded the carriage was at the door when Mrs. HoUo- 
way was spifaking of the mulatto woman, and had lis- 
tened to every word that was said. This footman waa in 
the habit of tolling his master, when he attended him at 
Might, all the news which he had been able to collect to 
the day. Mr. Huf)ine was no favourite of his ; because, 
whenevfn* the tutor came t<i the house, he gavi; a great 
deal of trouble, iMsing too indolent to do any thing for 
himself, and yet not stiiAciently rich, or sufficiently gen- 
erous, to iMiy the ustml premiums for the active civiUty 
of servants. This footman was not sorry to have an op* 
port unity of rn{)eating any story that niiifht injure Mr. 
oupine with his master. Alderman 1 1 olio way lizard it 
under the promise of concealing the name of the person 
who lia^l given him the information, and resolved to dis- 
cover the truth of the a/Tatr the next day, when he was to 
visit hifi son at Westminster. 

But we must now return to Mrs. HowardV We men* 
lioned that Mrs. H. spent the evening with her. Dr. D., 
soon after Mrs. f lolloway went away, called to take his 
lady home ; he had been engaged to spend the evening at 
a card assembly ( but as he was a man who liked agree 
aMa coaveraation better thaa casda^he had mads his 
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escape from a root, to spend half an hour with Mrs. How- 
ard and Mr. RosselL The doctor was a man of yarioas 
liteiatore ; ahle to appreciate others, he was not insensi- 
ble to the pleasure of seeing himself appreciated. Half 
an hoar passes qoickfy in agreeable conversation: the 
doctor got into an argnment concerning the propriety of 
the distinction made by some late metaphysical writers 
between imagination and fancy. Thence he was led to 
some critical remarks upon Warton's beautiful Ode to 
Fancy; then to the never-ending debate upon mginal 
genius ; including also the doctrine of hereditary temper 
and dispositions, which the doctor warmly supported, and 
whidh Mrs. Howard coolly questioned. 

In the midst of their conversation they were suddenly 
intermpted by a groan. They all looked round to see 
-mheoce it came. It came urom little OUver : he was 
sitting at a little table at the farther end of the room, 
reading so intently in a large book, that he saw nothing 
dse : a long unsnuffed canSe, with a perilous fiery sum- 
mit to its black wick, stood before him, and his left arm 
embraced a thick china jar, against which he leaned his 
bead. There was, by common consent, a general silenee 
in the room, while every one looked at Ohver as at a 
picture. Mn. Howard moved gently round behind his 
chair to see what he was reading: the doctor followed 
her. It was the account of the execution of two rebel 
Koromantyn negroes, related in Edv^ards's History of the 
West Indies.* To tiy whether it would interrupt Oliver's 
deep attention, Mrs. Howard leaned over him, and snuffed 
his dim candle ; but the light was lost upon him — he did 
not feel the obligation. Dr. B. then put his hand upon 
the jar, which he pulled from OUver's embrace. ** Be 
quiet ! I must finish this r* cried Ohver, still holding fast 
rae jar, and keeping his eyes upon the book. The doc- 
tor gave a second pull at the jar, and the little boy made 
an impatient push with his elbow ; then casting his eye 
upon the large hand which pulled the jar, he looked up, 
surmised, in the doctor's face. 

The nice china jar which Ohver had held so sturdily 
was very precious to him. His uncle had just sent him 
two jars of fine West India sweetmeats. One of these 
he had shared with his companions : the other he had 
kept to give to Mrs. Howard, who hadonce said, in his 
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hearing, that s}ie was fond of West India sweetmeats. 
She accepted 01iver*s little present. Children sometimes 
feel as much pleasm-e in giving away sweetmeats as in 
eating them ; and Mrs. Howara too well understood the 
art of education, even in trifles, to deny to grateful and 
generous feelings their natural and necessary exercise. 
A child can show gratitude and generosity only in trifles. 

** Are these all the sweetmeats that you have left, Oli- 
Ter 1** said Mrs. Howard. 

«* Yes— all." 

^ Was not Rousseau wrong, Dr. B.,'* said Mrs. How- 
ard, ** when he asserted that no child ever gives away his 
last mouthful of any thing good?*' 

** Of any thing good r said the doctor, laughing ; " when 
I have tasted these sweetmeats, I shall be a better juc^.** 

** You shall taste them this minute, then," said Mrs. 
Howard ; and she rang for a plate, while the doctor, to 
little Oliver's great amusement, exhibited various pre- 
tended signs of impatience, as Mrs. Howard deliberately 
mitied the cover of the jar. One cover after another she 
•lowly took off; at length the last transparent cover was 
lifted up ; the doctor peeped in ; but lo ! mstead of sweet- 
meats, there appeared nothing but paper. One crumpled 
roll of paper after another Mrs. Howard pulled out ; still 
no sweetmeats. The jar was entirely stuffed with paper 
to the very bottom. Oliver was silent with amazement. 

** The sides of the jar are quite clean," said Howard. 

'* But the inside of the paper that covered it is stained 
with sweetmeats," said Dr. B. 

"There must have been sweetmeats in it lately," 
said Mrs. Howard, " because the jar smells so strongly 
of them." 

Among the pieces of crumpled paper which had been 
pulled out of the jar, Dr. B. espied one on which there 
appeared some writing : he looked it over. 

" Humph ! What have we here 1 What's this 1 What 
can this be about a lottery 1 — tickets, price hadf-a-guinea 
— prizes — gold watch ! — silver ditto — chased tooth-pick 
case — buckles — ^knee buckles. What is all this ? — April 
10th, 1797 — the drawing to begin — prizes to be de- 
livered at Westminster School, by Aaron Carat, jeweller! 
Hey, young gentlemen," cried Dr. B., looking at OUver 
and Charles, " do you know any thing of this lottery ?** 

"I have no concern in it, sir, I assure you," said 
Howard. 
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" Nor I, thank goodness — I mean, thank yoii> Charles^'' 
exclaimed Oliver ; '' for you hindered me from putting 
into the lottery: how very lucky I was to tdke your 
advice !'* 

•* How very wise, you should say, Oliver," said Dr» 
B. ** I must inquire into this business ; I must find out 
who ordered ttiese things from Mr* Aaron Carat. There 
shall be no lotteries, no gaming at Westminster School, 
while I have power to prevent it. To-morrow morning 
ni inauire into this affair ; and to-morrow morning we 
shall also know, my little fellow, what became of your 
sweetmeats.*' 

** O, never mind tkat,^ cried the good-natured Oliver ; 
^ donH say any thing, pray, sir, about my sweetmeats : 
I donH mind about them ; I know already — ^I guess, now» 
who took them ; therefore you need not ask ; I dare say 
it was only meant for a joke." 

Dr. B. made no reply, but folded up the paper which 
he had been reading, put it into his pocket, and soon 
after took his leave. 



Lord Rawson was one of those young men who mea- 
sure their owi) merit and felicit}' by the number of miles 
which their horses can go in a day ; he undertook to 
drive his friend up from Marryborough to Westminster, 
a distance of forty miles, in five hours. The arrival of 
his lordship's gig was a signal for which several people 
were in waiting at Westminster School. The stage- 
eoachman was impatiently waiting to demand his money 
from HoUoway. Mr. Carat, the jeweller, was arrived, 
and eager to settle with Mr. Holloway about the lottery i 
he had brought the prizes in a small case, to be dehvered, 
upon receiving from Holloway the money for all the 
tickets of which he had disposed. Dr. B. was waiting 
for the arrival of Mr. Holloway, as he had determined 
to collect all his pupils together, and to examine into the 
lottery business. Little Oliver was also watching for 
Holloway, to prevent mischief, and to assure him of for- 
giveness about the sweetmeats. 

Lord Rawson's dog-cart arrived : Holloway saw the 
stage-coachman as he alighted^ and abruptly turning 
from him, shook hands with little Oliver, saying, ^ Yoa 
look as if yon had been waiting for me»" 
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** Yes,** sa Olnrer : ** bot I cant say what I want to 
say before eTeiybody." 

^ ril wait upon you presently,** said Hollow y, escap- 
ing from the coachman. As he crossed the hall, ie 
descried Mr. Carat, and a crowd of boys surrounding 
him, crying, ^ Mr. Carat's come — he haa broog^ the 
prizes — he*s brought the prizes ! he*ll otow them all as 
soon as you've settled with him." HoUoway called 
to the Jew ; but little Olirer insisted upon being heard 
first. 

** You must hear me : I have something to say to you 
about the prizes— about the lottery.** 

The words arrested Holloway*s attention : he followed 
Oliver ; heard with surprise and consternation the his« 
toiy of the paper which had been found in the jar, by 
Dr. B. ** Pve done for myself now, faith !** he exclaimed; 
** I suppose the doctor uiows all about the hand / have 
in the lottery.** 

•* No,** replied Oliver, •* he does not** 

** Why, you must have known it ; and did not he ques- 
tion you and Howaid I" 

^ Yes ; but when we told him that we had nothing to 
do with it, he did not press us further.** 

** You are really a noble little fellow,** exclaimed Hol- 
loway, ^ to bear me no malice for the many ill turns I 
have done you : this last has fallen upon myself^ as ill- 
luck would have it ; but before we go any further — ^your 
sweetmeats are safe in the press, in my room ; I didn*t 
mean to steal them; only to plague you, child: — but 
you have your revenge now.** 

** I don't want any revenge, indeed," said Oliver, " for 
Fm never happy when I've quarrelled with anybody: 
and even when people quarrel with me, I dont feel quite 
sure that I'm in the right, which makes me uncomfort- 
able ; and, besides, I don't want to find out that they are 
quite in the wrong ; and that makes me uncomfortable 
the other way. After all, quarrelling and bearing malice 
are very disagreeable things, somehow or other. Don't 
you, when you have made it up with people, and shaken 
hands, HoUoway— don't you feel quite light, and ready 
to jump again ! So shake hands, if you are not above 
shaking hands with such a little boy as I am; and * 
shall never think again about the sweetmeats, or oid/iy 
times." 

Hollo¥ray could not help feeling touched. **Heie% 
my hand," ccied he ; Tm sony Fve tormented you so 
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often; Ffl nerer |4agae yoa any more. But now — ^I 
d(m*t know what upon earth to cUk Where's Chaiies 
Howard % If he can*t help me, I'm undone. I have got 
Into more scrapes than I can get out of, I know. I wish 
I eoold see Howard." 

Ill mnand.bnng himto yon; he's the best personal 
whal'iiioold be done — at least tor me, I know 
•^-that ewer I saw." 

HoUoway abruptly began, as soon as Howard came 
np to him : ^ Howard," said he, ^ you know this plaguy 
lottery business — but you.dont Imow half yet: here's 
Carat come to be paid for his tickets ; and here's that 
donning stage-coachman sticks close to me for his five 
guineas; and not one farthing have I upon earth!" 

^ Not a farthing ! but you dont mean that you havo 
not the money for Mr. Carat!" 

^ But I io though*" 

'^Why, you cannot have qpent it since yesterday 
morning?" 

** No; but I hare lost half and lent half; and the half 
tiiat I have lent is gone for oyer, I'm afraid, as much as 
that which I lost." 

** Who did yoa lend the money to \ How did yon 
lose it?" 

'^Ilost part to Sir John O'Shannon, last night, at 
billiards — more fool I to i^y, only because I wanted to 
cot a figure among those fine people at Marryborough. 
I wonder my father lets me go there ; I know I sha'nt 
go back there this Easter, u^ess Lord Rawson makes 
me an apology, I can tell him. Pre as good a right to 
be upon my high horse as he has ; for though his father's 
an ^iri, my father's a great deal richer, I know ; and has 
lent him a great deal of money too, and that's the only 
reason he's civil to us ; but I can tell him — ^ 

Here Howard brought the angry HoUoway from lus 
high horse, by asking what all tMs had to do with Mr. 
C^rat, who was waiting to be paid I 

** Why, dont I explain to you," said Holloway, ^ that 
1 lent him — Lord Rawscm I mean — all the money I had 
left yesterday, and I couldnt get it out of him again, 
though I told him my distress about the stage-coach- 
man ! Did you ever know any thing so selfish ? Did 
yon ever know any thing so shabby? soshameful? And 
thai to make me his butt, as he did last night at supper, 
becanse there were two or three dashing young men by ; 
I think more of tkti than all the rest^ Do you know* 
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he asked me to eat costard with my ai^e^pie, just to 
point me out for an alderman's son ; and ndien I only 
differed from him about Captain Shouldham's poppy's 
ears. Lord Rawson said, to be sore, I must know aboot 
dogs' ears, just to put me in mind that I was a school- 
boy ; bat ra never go to Marryborough any more, unless 
he begs my pardon. I've no notion of bemg an humble 
friend ; but it does not signify being in a passion aboot 
it now," continued Holloway. "What I want yon, 
Howard, to do for rae is, just to think ; for I can't think 
at present, I'm in such a horry, with all these things 
coming across me at once. What can I do to find money 
for the stage-coachman and for Mr. Carat ! Why bom 
together come to fifteen guineas. — ^And what can I do 
aboot Dr. B. I And do you know my father is coming 
here this very morning ? How shall I manage ? He'd 
never forgive me : at least he'd not give me any money, 
for I don't know how long, if these things were to come 
oot. What would you advise me to do ?" 

Howard, with his usual honest policy, advised Hol- 
loway at once to tell all the circumstances to his father. 
Holloway was at first much alarmed at this proposal, 
and insisted upon it that this method would not do at all 
with the alderman, though it might do very well with 
such a woman as Mrs. Howard. At length, however, 
overcome, partly by the arguments, and partly by the 
persuasion of his new adviser, Holloway determined 
upon his confession. 

Alderman Holloway arrived, and was beginning to 
talk to Dr. B. of his son's proficiency in his studies, when 
the young gentleman made his appearance, with a coun- 
tenance extremely embarrassed and agitated. The sight 
of Dr. B. deprived Holloway of courage to speak. The 
doctor fixed his penetrating eye upon the pale culprit, 
who immediately stopped short in the middle of the 
room, stammering out, "I came to speak, sir — I had 
something to say to my father, sir — I came, if you please, 
to speak to my father, sir." To Holloway's utter as- 
tonishment. Dr. B.'s countenance and manner suddenly 
changed at these words ; all his severity vanished ; and, 
with a look and voice the most encouraging, he led the 
abashed youth towards his father. 

" You came to speak to your father, sir ? Sp^ak to 
him then without fear, without reserve : you will cer- 
tainly find in a father your most indulgent friend. H 
leave you togetliei." 
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This opening of the case by Dr. B. was of equal ad- 
vantage both to the father and to the son. Arderman 
HoUoway, though without literature, was not without 
understanding ; his affection for his son made him quickly 
comprehend the good sense of the doctor's hint. The 
alderman was not surprised by the story of the overturn 
of the stage-eoach, because he had heard it before from 
his footman. But the lottery transaction with the Jew 
—and, above all, with the loss and loan of so much 
money to his friend Lord Rawson struck him with some 
astonishment; yet he commanded his temper, '^hich 
was naturally violent ; and, after a constrained silence, 
he begged his son to summon Mr. Supine. ^ At least,** 
cried the alderman, '^Fve a right to be in a passion with 
that careless, indolent, dilettanti puppy, whom Fve been 
paying all this while for taking such care of you. I 
wish I had hold of his German flute at this instant. You 
are very right, Augustus, to come like a man, and tell 
me all these things ; and now I must tell you that some 
of them I had heard of before. I wish I had that Jew, 
that Mr. Carat of yours, here ! and that stage-coachman, 
who had the impertinence to take you out with him at 
night. But it's all Mr. Supine's fault — and mine, for not 
choosing a better tutor for you. As to Lord Rawson, I . 
can't blame you either much for that, for I encouraged 
the connexion, I must own. I'm glad you have quar- 
relled with him, however; and pray look out for a 
better friend as fast as possible. You were very right 
to teU me all these things ; on that consideration, and 
that only, m lend my hand to getting you out of these 
scrapes." 

" For that," cried HoUoway, " I may thank Howard, 
then ; for he«advised and urged me to tell you all this at 
once." 

** Call him ; let me thank him," said the alderman ; 
** he's an excellent young man then — call him." 

Dr. B. now entered the room with little Oliver. 

When Holloway returned with Howard, he beheld 
the stage-coachman standing silent on one side of his 
father ; Mr. Carat, the Jew, on the other side, jabbering 
an unintelligible vindication of himself; while Dr. B. 
was contemplating; the box of lottery prizes, which lay 
open upon the table. Mr. Supine, leaning against the 
chimney-piece, appeared in the attitude of an Antinoua 
in despair. 

<" Come, my little friend." said Dr. B. to Oliver, "« you 
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did not put ioto the lottery, I understand. Choose from 
among these things whatever you please. It is better 
to trust to prudence than fortune, you see. Mr. Howard^ 
I know that I am rewarding you at this instant, in the 
manner you best like, and fa«st deserve.** * 

There was alarms old-fashioned chased ^old toothpick 
case, on which Ohver immediatelv fixed his eye. After 
examining it very carefully, he orew the doctor aside, 
and, after some consultation, Oliver left the room hastilv $ 
while the alderman, with all the eloquence of which be 
was master, eiroressed his gratitude to Howard for the 
advice which he had given his son. ^ Cultivate this 
voung gentleman's frienSship,'* added he, turning to HoU 
loway : *' he has not a title ; but even /, Augustus, am 
now ready to acknowledge he is worth twenty Lord Raw- 
sons. Had he a title, he would grace it ; and that's as 
much as I can say for any man.** 

The Jew, all this time, stood in the greatest trepida- 
tion; he trembled lest the alderman should have him 
taken up and committed to jail for his illegal, unlicensed 
lottery. He poured forth as many protestations as his 
knowledge of the English language could afford of the 
purity of his intentions; and, to demonstrate bis disin- 
terestedness, began to display the trinkets in his prize- 
box, with a panegyric upon each. Dr. B. interrupted 
him by paying for the toothpick case which he had 
bought for Oliver. " Now, Mr. Carat," said the doctor, 
«* you will please to return, in the first place, the money 
you have received for your illegal lottery tickets.** 

The word illegal pronounced in a tremendous tone, 
operated inHtantaneously upon the Jew ; his hand, which 
had closed upon Holloway's guineas, opened ; he laid the 
money down upon the table ; but mechanically seized 
his box of trinkets, which he seemed to fear would be 
the next seized, as forfeits. No persons are so appre- 
hensive of injustice and fraud as those who are them- 
selves dishonest. Mr. Carat, bowing repeatedly to Al- 
derman Holloway, shuffled towards the door, asking if 
he might now depart ; when the door opened with suck 
a force as almost to push the retreating Jew upon his face. 

Little Oliver, out of breath, burst into the room, whis* 
pered a few words to Dr. B. and Alderman Holloway, 
who answered, *' He may come in ;** and a tall, stout 
man, an officer from Bow-street, immediately entered. 
^.There's your man, sir,** said the alderman, pcnntiiv to 
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the Jew; ** there is Mr. Carat.'' The man instantly 

seized Mr. Carat, prodnced a warrant from Justice ^ 

for apprehending the Jew upon suspicion of his having 
in his possession certain valuable jewels, the property 
of MrSA Frances Howard. 

Oliver was eager to explain. " Do you know, How- 
ard," said he, *' how all this came about f Do you know 
your aunf s gone to Bow-street, and has taken the mu- 
li^to woman with her, and Mr. Russell has gone with her ; 
sod she thinks — and /think — shell certainly have her jew« 
els, her grandmother's jewels, that were left in Jamaica." 

*^ How ? but how 1" exclaimed Howard. 

** Why," said Ohver, *' by the toothpick case. The 
reason I chose that toothpick case out of the Jew's box 
was, because it came into my head, the minute I saw it, 
that the mulatto woman's curious thimble — ^you remem- 
ber her thimble, Howard — would just fit one end of 
it. I ran home and tried it, and the thimble screwed on 
as nicely as possible ; and the chasing, as Mr. RusseU 
said, and the colour of the gold, matched exactly. O ! 
Mrs. Hovnund was so 9urpr£ed when we showed it to 
her — so astonished to see this toothpick case in Eng* 
land ; for it had been left, she said, with all her grand- 
mother's diamonds and things^ in Jamaica." 

**Yes," interrupted Howard ; **I remember ray aunt 
told us, when you asked her about Cuba's thimble, that 
she gave it to Cuba when she was a child, and that it be- 
longed to some old trinket. Go on." 

** Well, where was 1 1 — O, then, as soon as she saw 
the toothpick case, she asked how it had been found ; 
and I told her all about the lottery and Mr. Carat ; then 
^e and Mr. Russell consulted, and away they went, with 
Ci^ in a coach ; and all the rest you know ; and I wish 
I could hear the end of it !" 

** And so you shall, my good little fellow ; well all go 
together, to hear the Jew's examination : you shall go with 
me in my coach to Bow-street," said Alderman HoUoway. 

In the midst of their bustle, the poor stage-coachman, 
-who had waited with uncommon patience in hopes that 
Alderman HoUoway would at last recollect him, pressed 
ftirward, and petitioned to be paid his five guineas for the 
lost parcel. ** I have lost my place already," said he, 
** sind the httle goods I have ¥rill be seized this day for 
the value of that unlucky parcel, master." 

Tfie alderman put his l^nd slowly into his porse^ but 
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mst when he had pulled out five guineas, a senranti 
into the room to inform Dr. B. that a sailor was waitinf 
in the hail, who desired to speak, directly, about sobm- 
thing of conse^ence, to the stage-coachman. 

Dr. B., who imagined that the sailor might have 80iiio> 
thing to do with the business in question, ordered that 
he might be shown into the room. 

** I wants one Gregory Oiles, a stage-coachman, if sodi 
a one be here amongst ye, gentlefous, and nobody else,* 
cried the sailor, producing a parcel, wrapped up in brown 
paper. 

" It's my very parcel,** exclaimed the stage-coachman. 
** I am Gregory Giles ! God bless your honest heart !* 
Where did ye find ill— Give it me r 

The sailor said he had found it in a dry ditch on the 
Bath road, a little beyond the first turnpike going out of 
town ; that he had inquired at the turnpike-house ; had 
heard that the stage had been overturned a few days be- 
fore, and that a parcel had been lost, about which the 
coachman had been in great trouble ; that he had gone 
directly to the inn where the coach put up; had tnoed 
the coachman from place to place, and was heartily giad 
he had found him at last 

'* Thank'ee, with all m v heart,** said the coachman, 
•* for all the trouble you've been at ; and here's the crown 
reward that I offered for it, and my thanks into the bargain." 

" No, no," said the honest sailor, pushing hack the 
money ; " I won't take any thing from a poor fellow like 
mjrself : put your silver into your pocket : I hear you lost 
your place already by that parcel. There was a great 
talk at the turnpike-house about your losing your place, 
for giving some young gentleman a hd. Put up your 
money." 

All present were eager in rewarding the honest sailor. 

A hackney-coach was now come to the door for Mr. 
Carat, and everybody hurried off as fast as possible. 

'* Where are they all steering to 1" said the sailor. The 
stage-coachman told him all that he had heard of the 
matter. '^ 1*11 be in their wake, then," cried the sailor; 
** I shall like to see the Jew upon his court-martiiU ; I 
was choused once by a Jew myself." He got to Bow- 
street as soon as they did. 

The first thing Howard learned was, that the Jewria, 
which had been all found at Mr. Carat*s, preciselT aa- 
swered the description which his aunt had gtren of umu 
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Tlie Jew was in the utmost consteniation : finding that 
the jewels were positively sworn to, he declared, upon 
lus examination, that he had bought them from a captain 
of a ship ; that he had paid the ML value for them ; and 
that, at the time he purchased them, he had no suspicion 
of their having been fraudulently obtained. This defence 
appearing evidently evasive, the magistrates who ex- 
afnined Mr. Carat informed him, that unless he could 
poduce the person from whom he had bou^t the jewels, 
he must be committed to Newgate, for receiving stolen 
goods. Terrified at this sentence, the Jew, though he 
had at first asserted that he knew nothing of the ciqptain 
from whom he had received the diamonds, now acknow- 
ledged that he actually lodged at his house. 

** Hah r* exclaimed HoUoway : *^ 1 remember the day 
that I and Lord Rawson called at your house, you were 
settling accounts, your foreman told us, with a captain 
of a s&p, who was to leave England in a few days : it's 
well he's not off.** 

An officer wa^ immediately sent to Mr. Carat's in 
qpest of this captain ; but there were great apprehen* 
sions that he might have escaped at the first alarm of 
the search for the jewels. Fortunately, however, he 
had not been able to get off, as two constables had been 
stationed at Mr. Carat's house. The officer from Bow- 
street found him in his own bed-chamber, rummaging a 
portmanteau for some papers which he wanted to bimi. 
His papers were seized, and carried along with him be- 
fore the magistrate. 

Alderman Holloway knew the captain the moment he 
was brou^t into the room, though his dress and whole 
appearance were very different from what they had been 
when he had waited upon the alderman some months be> 
fore tins time, with a dismal, |dausible story of his own 
poverty and misfortunes. He had then told him that 
nis mate and he had a quarrel, upon the voyage from 
Jamaica; that the mate knew what a valuable cargo he 
had on board; that Just when they got in si^t of land» 
the crew rose upon him ; the mate seized him, and by 
force pot him into a boat, and set him ashore. 

The discovery of the jewels at Mr. Carat's at onee 
oirertomed the cax^ain's whole stoiy; conning people 
often insert sometning in their narration to make it bet* 
ter, which ultimately tends to convict them of fiilai^ood* 
The captain, having now no other reaooroe, and havmf 
thehoRon of imprisonment, and the eeitainty of 
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demnation upon a public trial full before hiniy threw bn. 
self, as the only chance that remained for him, upoa 
Mrs. Howard's mercy ; confessed that all that he aad 
told her before vras false ; that his mate and he had 
acted in concert ; that the rising of the crew acainst him 
had been contrived between them ; that he had receired 
the jewels, when he was set ashore, for his immediate 
share of the booty $ and that the mate had nm the ship 
off to Charleston, to sell her cargo. Accordinf to 
agreement, the captain added, he was to hare had a ahaie 
in the cargo; but the mate had cheated him of that; he 
had never heard from him, or of him, he would take his 
oath, from the day he was set ashore, and knew nothtng 
of him or the cargo. 

^ Avast, friend, by your leave,** cried the honest tailor 
who had found the sta^-coachman*s parcel— ^ avas^ 
friend, by your leave,** said he, elbowing his way betweea 
Alderman Holloway and his next neighbour, and gettiac 
clear into the middle of the circle — ** 1 know more oi 
this matter, my lordf or please your worship, which is 
much the same thing, than anybody here; and Pm glad 
on*t, mistress,** continued the tar, pulling a cud of lo» 
bacco out of his mouth, and addressing himself to Mrs. 
Howard : then turning to the captain, ^ Wasn*t she the 
Lively Peggy, pray 1 — it*8 no use tacking. Wasn*t your 
mate one John Matthews, pray ? Captain, your lacs 
tells truth, in spite of your teeth.** 

The captain instantly grew pale and trembled: cm 
which the sailor turned abruptly from him and went cm 
with his story. "Mistress,** said he, "though l*m s 
loser by it, no matter. The Lively Peggy and her cargo 
are safe and sound in Plymouth at this very time being, 
and we have her mate in limbo, curse him. We made a 

Srize of him coming from America, for he was under 
'rench colours, and a fine prize we thought we*d made. 
But her cargo belongs to a British subject ; and there*s 
an end of our prize-money : no matter for that. There 
was an ugly look with Matthews from the first ; and I 
found the day we took her something odd in the look 
of her stern. The rascals had done their best to paint 
over her name ; but /, though no great scholar, made a 
shift to spell the Lively Peggy through it all. We have 
the mate in limbo at Plymouth : but it*s all come out, 
without any more to do ; and, mistress, 1*11 get yon her 
bill of lading in a trice, and 1 give ye joy with ill «y 
heart*** 
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Alderman Holloway, a man used to business, would 
not indulge himself in a single compliment upon this oc- 
casion, till he had cautiously examined the captain^ 
papers. The bill of lading which had been sent with the 
Lively Peggy from Jamaica, was found among them ; it 
was an exact list, corresponding precisely with thai 
which Mrs. Howard^s agent had sent her by post, of the 
consignment shipped iSter the sale of her plantation. 
The alderman, satisfied, after counting the puncheons of 
rum and hogsheads of sugar, turned to Mrs. Howard, 
and shook hands with her, with a face of mercantile 
congratulation, declaring that ^ she was now as good a 
woman as ever she had been, and need never desire to 
be belter." 

** My dear Oliver," cried Howard, ** this is all owing to 
you : y<m discovered—" 

" No, no, no I" interrupted Oliver, precipitately : ^ all 
that 1 did was accident; all that you did was not acci- 
dent You first made me love you, by teachfhg me thai 
I was not a blockhead, and by freeing me from — ^ 

** A tyrant^ you were going to say," cried HoUoway, 
colouring deeply ; '* and if you had, you'd have said the 
truth. I thought, Howard, afterward^ that you were a 
brave fellow for taking his part, I confess. But, Oliver, 
I thought you had forgiven me for all these things." 

•• Forgiven ! Oh yes, to be sure," cried little Oliver $ 
'* I wasn't thinking of myself, or you either; 1 was only 
thinking of Howard's good-nature ; and then," continued 
he, ** Howard was just as good to the mulatto woman as 
he was to me — wasnt he, Cuba!" 

**■ That he was I" replied the poor woman ; and look* 
ing at Mrs. Howard, added, ** Massa's heart as good as 
hers." 

*' And his Aeokf i as good as his heart, which makes it 
all better still," continued Oliver, with enthusiasm. 
*^ Mr. Russell, you know how hard he worked at that 
translation to earn money to support poor Cuba, and to 
paper the room, and to pay the bncklaver/or the smoky 
chimney : these things weren't done by accident, were 
they 1 though it was by accident that I happened to ob- 
serve Cuba's curious thimble." 

** There are some people," interrupted Mr. Russell, 
** who, by accident, never observe any thing. We will 
not allow you, Oliver, to call your quick habit of obser* 
vHtion accident; your excellent capacity will—" 

Vov I.— T 
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^ATy excellent capacity!*^ repealed 01iTer«witti n- 
feigned surprise : ** why vou know I get by role aloww 
than anybody in the world.** 

** You may,** said Dr. B.* ^ notwithstanding, have n 
excellent capacity : much may be learned without books; 
much more with books, Olirer; but for your comfoit 
you need not learn them by rote.** 

** Vm glad of it, heartily,** cried Oliver; ** but this put 
somethinij^ out of my head that 1 was in a great hurry 
to say— -Oh, one other thing about aecideni. It was not 
€ceidentn but it was Howard*8 sense in persuading me 
not to put into the lottery, that was the reiy cause of 
Dr. B.*8 giving me the choice of all the thmga in the 
Jew's box — was it 1" 

** Well, Oliver, we are ready to allow all you want us 
to perceive ; in one word, that your friend Howard has 
not been educated by ttceident^^ said Dr. B., looking at 
Mrs. Howard. 

The Je# and the captain of the Lively P^ny were 
now left in the hands of the law. The sailor was prop- 
erly rewarded. Mr. Russell was engagM to superintend 
the education of HoUoway. He succeeded, and was 

§ resented by the alderman with a living in Surrey. Mr. 
upine never visited Italy, and did not meet with anv 
consolation but in his German flute. Howard conliniird 
eager to improve himself; nor did he imagine that the 
moment ho left school, and parted from his tutor, his 
education was finished, and that his books were ** like 
past misfortunes,** good for nothing but to be forgotten. 
His love for literature he found one of the first pleasures 
of his life ; nor did he, after he came into the possession 
of a larf(e fortune, find that his habits of constant occu- 
pation lessened his enjoyments, for he was never known 
to yawn at a window upon a rainy morning! 

Little Oliver's understanding rapidly improved; his 
affection for his friend Howard increased as he grew up, 
for he always remembered that Howard was the first 
person who discovered that he was not a dunce. Mrs. 
Howard had the calm satisfaction of seeing an education 
well finished which she had well begun ; and she enjoyed 
in her nephew*s friendship, esteem, and unconstrained 
gratitude, all the rewards which her good sense* ftrmness, 
and benevolence had so well deserved. 
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Life of Lord Byron. 

By J. Galt, Eaq. ISmo. 

Life of Mohammed. 

By tlM RaT. O. BotB, A-M. 
WUhaPlate. I80M. 

Letters on Demonology 

vau Wiiclieraft. By Sir W. 
800TT, Bait. ISrao. 

History of the Bible. 

By tLe Rav. Q. R. Glbio. In 
S Tola. ISino. Willi Mapa of 
Faleatine, Ju. 

Narratire of Discovery 

and AdTeaiort in tha Falar 
Seaa and RegiaQa. By aevaral 
PtopalarAoUMMB. WiikMapa, 
Jfcc ISmo. 

Life and Times of 

Georga Uie niartli. Wltb An- 
aedocaa of Diaiiagiriatiad Fbt^ 
aona of iha laat Fifty Teaia. 
By tha Rav. 6. CaoLT. With 
aPortraiL 



Court and Gamp of Bo- 
Pwtrait. "^ 



Narratire of Discoreiy 

and AdTemara la Africa, ftoa 
tha Bariieat Agaa to tha Pna- 
ent Tima. By aareral Fopolar 
Aathofs. With a Map and 
Wood EngraTioga. laom. 

Lives of Eminent Paint- 
en and seaipuMaL ByA.Cc»- 
■uoBAJi, Eaq. fai5Tua.]8Bia 

History of Chivalry and 

tha Cmaadea. By 6. P. R. 
jAXaa, Eaq. With a Plale. 
ISmo. 

Life of Mary Queen of 

Seoca. By H. G. BblIi. Ib S 
▼ola.l8aBO. 



History of Egypt. 1 r 

the Rer. M. RvaasLL, LLbO 
With EngraTinga. Itaa. 

History of Poland By 

JL PLrrcnae, Eaq. WMi a 
Portrait of Koaeioako. U 



Festivals, Games, and 



ByH. SMrm. ISbmu 

Life of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. By D.Baawam^LLJIu 
Vinth a PortraiL Itaa. 

Palestine; or, the Holy 

Land. By the Ranr. M. Bva- 
8BIX, LL.D. ISoM. 

A Description of Pit- 

caini*a laland and Ha InhriUl- 
•nta, with an anihaatia Ae- 
eonnt of the Mntiny af tha Ship 
Boonty, and of tha awhae 
qaaat For tan aa af iha Mutl- 



Sacred History of the 

Warid, aa diapiayed in the Cm* 
atioo and anbaeqnent Branta la 
the Dalnge. Vf 8* Tvnwu, 
P.S.A., Ibe. IflttM. 

Nubia and Abyssinia. 
By 



Maiwin of lh« Em- 

MiMH. PuMMII. IMn 

MsiiKrini r>r CalahnM] 

r«Ml« MXWMm. ■/ ' Mn 
J4KH«I. Ill • tMf. ■•*«. 

JmrtMl nf wi Kip«di 

■MtBHitaNllWnilWIW «- 

T«npl«WM •» Ih- ■'"■' 



laquirltii fioncflfninjt 
Ik* liHaPMMMl rvMura mil ih 
liiaiiMaiK, KI) r.ll,l 

Thfl Philiwophy uf lh« 

■anirMlMii. Mflkir— 

Idvflt of CvUbraUid 

Trttillw Br i. A. ■*. Jnwi 

U(9 at Krodnrifl llii 

•wMrf. Mr I"'"" '"••'M 

PuriMH, la I nM. lima. 

Bintnlinii rrom Vonn- 
■ton NtMtrr. PIMM, li I 

iDdiiin HioBinphy; nr, 

BniMnrmi inniuni ur ihm 
llfMMll<>lwllH>l<Mtllll>l 



Wirrttra.HUiMmM.iiiiiiiilH'r 
lUnitrUH* l)hii«p|*n. Dr 
I^B. 'FlI.TI'liKI, Rh. Willi 
fiXM. la I tin*. I'M. 

Lttton on NRiurnl 

till). »t >'- ROWtTIR, 
1.^). Wllb MainTlafi. 

Hiitorr of ImUnd. Ily 



IfiMorytfTBritiiih Indiii, 

l<rltl•^HWMTl^l•, HflWa 
nvMar AmMHL Wnti fit- 
|n(l*|«. In > (Ml. I*m*. 

Travfili uid HcMnrch* 

(■•fBtrmHwriMA. IHW. 
Mil ■ii.utut. Ihifnilap, 

l^VUm of Kular «n 

tnRtnnl ■•hjMI* Hi MitnM 
rtlHwitAr. Willi N«M of 
* Mb DflSalw. Ht T»>iB 
a>>».r*., M..II. Wtlhil*- 
4IIU«W IMv-brJ riiiiioM. 

A f opulu Ouiile lit th« 

ntawrtilMiii gf Kaiun. Rrl, 
MiiMi, Kit. WIIH HiV* 

On I he Impmi'MiHint of 

I'tinniiibinrnrnhiirl*- 
nnr». Hij It. r. R, JiHM 
IN' Willi *P«tM«. IMft 

Ijfn of Olivtir Crom- 

Mil. nrll»ltn.M.B>'Hal,b 
M.l). Porittli. IntmS 
ISriM. 
lllMnrirnl View of the 

Prof rua of tllximirr h It! 
muni Nun htrn UoHit af Honk 

(.nxrln Hf p, p. t.tmh, 
lH,«n<Pmr.Wii»i>. Mh 
■nrf kfiiHTlnfi, IdiM. 

MoiitKutnerv'e lieriurea 

•n pHirr in/ Uarwnl Liun- 



Scenes in Our Parish. 

Umo. 

The Right Moral In- 

BiKnn urf Uh nr L1Ih«1 
SiadlM. Ry a C. Vn- 

Cenophon. Translated 
Demosthenes. By Le- 

UKB. PuormlL In f Trti 

Cnsar's Commentari es . 

Br Di-Mun. Ponnll. IBd. 

Cicero. By Ddncau 

Rose's Ssllust. 18mo. 
Virgil. By Dbtdbn, 

Ac. ISmo. 

Lives or the Apostles 

■ni) Eul; HirtTn of Ibe 
CliDrelL ISoiD. 

Hasainger's Plays. De- 

nU. ISmo- Phv«Il 

Ford's Plays. S vols. 
The Swiss Famity 

FubcT aiKl MtMlnr and FMr 
nil lam. BD|ntlii(>. 

Sunday Evenings ; or, 

Bwtlnf oT thn Bible, la ) I 
Tola IHHL Eoftarlafa 

"nie Son of a Genius. : 



Indian Traits. By the 

Aaibar of ■■ [ndian Blifn- 
^i- iBlnlLiaBii. Wtt 

Caroline WesteHey ; 

or. TbD Yooai Tnnltar tnm 
CHM. WKk EBfraTla^ 

Sketches of the LItu 



The Clergyman's Or- 

ptiar : am) Rln Tata. IBk. 

Perils of the Sea ; con- 



WUh Enpadn^ 

Thp Ornaments Div 

«i'ei*l Bt M.kt Hrau. 

Uncle Philip's Conver- 



The Consistency of 

~-ilail« Willi lualfai><wl(k 
■an ItaaaoD. Br F. N. 



' Lebas' Life of Cian- 

. Bar. iDlnla. IBm 

I History of the R«- 



Wltk Eniraniv I 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 

PVBLlfBKD BT J. & J. HAEPBB« ITBW-TOBKi, 

IHb •fOovOTiMir John Jay, 2 t. 6vo 
LM of Got. Wm. Uniif»ion, 8vo. 

SkflCehM of Turkey 8vo. 

TBylor^i Raoord* of his Ufb. .8vo. 

ttbbon'fl Room (Am) 4 v. 8^0. 

BotarCftMi's Works St. 8to. 

HftMory of Modern Earope, S v. 8vo. 
Lift of Bynm, by Moore, .tv. 8to. 
OiO|Mr*e Sorg. DietkNiary, St. 8to. 
Hooper's Med. Dictionary, S v. 8vo. 
Weaiey's Mlacel. Works, S ▼. 8to. 
Est. Robi. Hall's Works, S v. 8to. 

food's Book of Nature 8to. 

Orabb's Biiflish Synonymea. .8to. 
Brown's Bible Dlctioowy ... .8to. 

Qibaon's Surreyinc 8to. 

Daries* Sunreyinf 8to. 

DuTiea' DescriptiTeGeometry -Sto. 
DuTies' Shades and 8liadows,8vo. 

Duchess D'Abrantea 8vo. 

Poems of Brooks and WilUs, 8Ta 
Annals of Tryoo County .... 8to. 

Psrey Anecdotes 8to. 

Morrell's Pour Voyages 8to. 

Hist, of t he American Theatre . 8to. 

Letters Artxn the 4Sgean 8to. 

Dlbdln*s Reminiscsrcrs 8to. 

Life of Dr. E.D.Clarke Sra 

Naele's Lift am* B em ains — 8vo. 



Polynesian Ressarchaa, 4 t. 1%bil 
Bush on the Miilenniua. . . .llMa 

Keith on Prophecy ISnw. 

British 8py, by Wirt 

The Comforter , 

Siuart on ^. America, .t t. U 
Mrs. Morrdl'a Voyagaa — IS 
Verplanck's Discnurs 
Wild Sports of the Weoc, 9 t. 19am, 
Moore'sUfe of Puiferald S t. ISomw 
French RcTuluuon, 1810. .. 
Fiance, by Lady Morfao. S t. U 

f iousekeirper's Manual 11 

Domestic Duties 11 

Mathematical Tablea. 
LiTea of Signers of Dee. bid. ISnnt. 
^hoberi's Chrlatianity ... ISnm 
Modem American Cookery, 16aic 
Art of Iiivigoraiinf Life -.IHaML 
Plays of Massiiiferaad Ford, IdOMk 

The Family Library ISoto. 

Ths Theolofical Library ■ . . Idnoi 
Boy's and Oirl'a Library . . . ^ISooi 
Library of Select Norela ■ . • . ISma 

Claasical Ubrary 18aa. 

iO~ These Ltbrmru* embrace 

upwards of one ktuidnd volumet. 

—For the UUee of which see tlis 

Publishers* feoeral 



Bulwer's N Hs 11t. I9mo. 

Miss Edr Torth's Works.. 12mo. 
The W 4S of Scotland, S v. iSmo. 

Ooun* , Curate 2 v. ISino. 

Beirees of Bruges 2 v. 12mo. 

Dreams and RsTeriea. . 2 t. 12mo. 

Roxobel St. Idmo. 

Diary of a Phyaidan. . .2 v. I8nio. 

The Denounced 2 t. 12mo. 

PriTate Life 2 t. 12mo. 

Last of the Plantageoets,2 t. 12nio. 

Southennan 2 t. 12mo. 

Heiresd of Brugee 2 v. 12ino. 

Stories of a Bride 2 r. l2mo. 

Tales by a Chaperon . . 2 t. 12ino. 
Tales of the West .. . 2 t. ;2fMo. 
RelXigee in America ... 2 v. I2mo. 

Senrice Afloat 2 t. 12mo. 

Seaward'sNarratiTs ...St. I2mo. 
Jacqueline of Holland . .2 v. 12iik>. 

WMter Colyton 2 t. I2mo. 

TbeLont Heir 2t. 12mo. 

The Abbeas 2 t. I2fno. 

Tales of my Landlord . . 2 t. I2mo. 
Chronicles of Canongale 2 t. l2mo. 
pQMhumous Papers — 2 v. 12mo. 

LalKie Todd 2 t. 12mo. 

Tales of Earlv Ages . . 2 t. 12mo. 



The English it riome . .2 t. I2mo. 

Traim of TrarH 2t. 12aM^ 

The Younger Son 2 t. 12mo. 

The New Furetit 2 v. l2nio 

Rom. of History, Spain. t^r. I2ma 
Rom. of History, France^. Itnm. 
Rom. of Huitor)- ll«ly, 2 v. ISme. 

Hungarian Tales 2t. l2mo 

Romance and Reality . ■ 2 t. 12nis 

The False Step, dec 2 t. |2nia 

WaldegrsTc 2 t. 12mo. 

Adveutures of a Page . 2 t 12ibo 

Rybreni De Crucc 2 v. 12moL 

The School of Fashion, 2 t. l2nML 

Siraitoii HUI 2t. ISmo. 

Almack*s Rerisiied 2 t. ISnm 

Cainpaigna of a Comet, 2 t. 12ma 
Tales of Military Lue . 2 t. I2nw. 

Falkland I2nia 

Skntchesof Insh Character. . ISrno. 

Leggctt'a Tales, dec Vjimt. 

Amhiiious Student 12iim. 

The Talba— Beairice . .2 t. 13nio. 
Incognito— Havwhill . . 2 t. I! 
Zohrab — Oxonians ... 2 v. 11 
WsTerley— Cloudealey. 2 t. H 
Foscanni— Mai well . . .2 t. itas 
Arlington— Separatioo, 2 t. I2iae 
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